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Wrra  the  coinptetk)trbf*thi»voii&arfe;^L*of*th©  subjects 
belonging  to  hmnan  physiology,  that  are  tLsnally  taught  in 
medical  schools  or  are  treated  of  in  systematic  works,  have 
been  carefhUy  considered,  except  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  processes  of  generation  and  development. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1866,  treated  of  the  blood, 
circulation,  and  respiration ;  and  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  was  upon  the  subjects  of  alimentation,  diges- 
tion, absorption,  and  the  lymph  and  chyle. 

The  original  plan  of  the  work  has  been  adhered  to  in  the 
preparation  of  these  three  volumes,  as  each  one  ccmstitutes  a 
separate  and  distinct  treatise,  being  complete  in  itself,  while 
the  full  series  is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of 
human  physiology.  In  recording  the  success  of  the  parts 
ahready  published,  the  author  feels  that  his  labors  have  been 
more  than  appreciated ;  and  the  friendly  and  encouraging 
criticism  that  the  work  has  thus  far  received  has  stimulated 
him  to  increased  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
volume. 

Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  this  volume  have  an 
especial  interest  to  the  author,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 


inrettigMted  tbem  by  origmal  experimentB,  and  has  kqc- 
eeeded  in  dewdofing  new  &etB  of  a  oertsm  degree  of  Tiloe ; 
bnt  it  htf  been  bis  endearor  not  to  gire  to  theee  qnestions 
nndoe  pnmdnenee,  to  the  pngndioe  of  otber  subjects  of  equal 
impcvtance  to  the  physicdogieal  student.  The  most  promi- 
nent points  derdoped  bj  original  inyestigation  in  the  present 
Tolome  are,  the  disoorery^  of  an  excretory  function  of  the 
Ufct,  that  had  ne^er  befirae  been  described,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  gl joogenesis,  a  question  that  seems  now  to  be  defini- 
tiyelj  settled,  notwithstanding  the  MppareaHj  opposite 
results  *iffl?tt5ie>i  b%  difletent  expMm^tera: 

Sincft  fhi  chapter  on  the  gljcogenic  function  <^  the  liver 
has  been  printed,  the  auth<Hr  has  seen  an  analysis  of  a  series 
of  oljserrations  on  this  subject,  in  which  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
economy  have  been  fully  confirmed.  The  views  embodied 
in  this  chapter,  however,  are  entirely  original,  and  were 
published  in  the  Jfew  York  Medical  Journal  in  January, 
1869.*  The  confirmatory  observations,  by  Tieffenbach,  are 
also  original,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  this  publication  is 
concerned,  and  were  published  in  the  form  of  an  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  later  in  the  same  year."  In  laying  claim  to 
priority  of  publication,  the  author  folly  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  these  independent  experiments,  by  which  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  researches  have  been  so  fully  confirmed. 

'  Ftm,  Jr.,  BxperimMU  nndftiaken  for  the  Pitrptm  of  rwrnaUng  §ome  of 
(hi  DUeordofU  Ob$ervaUont  yptm  the  Qtyeogenic  FmidUm  of  the  iMcr.^New 
York  MedUdJowmd,  Jan.,  1869,  p.  878. 

*  TixrfBiniAOH,  Ueber  die  EMmz  der  gljfcogenen  Fundion  der  Leber^  Diaeef^ 
taticn,  Kdnigtbery^  18d9.-*2ft<MAW/t  fUr  raUonette  Median,  Leipzig  a.  HeideK- 
berg,  1869,  Dritto  Reibe,  B<t  xzxt.,  &  210. 
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With  r^ard  to  the  general  mechaniBm  of  secretion,  it 
has  seemed  important  to  the  author  to  draw  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  line  of  distinction  between  secretions  proper 
and  excretions;  and  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  secretions,  and  the  production  of 
excrementitioos  principles  and  their  separation  from  the 
blood,  is  now  of  so  positive  a  character,  that  we  are  able  to 
subject  these  processes  to  pretty  definite  generalization. 

If  we  comprehend  ftdly  the  mechanism  of  Becretion  and 
excretion,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  particular 
fluids  must  be  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  accurate  proxi- 
mate analyses.  The  author  has  taken  the  greatest  care  in 
compiling  the  tables  of  composition  of  the  various  secretions 
and  excretions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  urine,  having 
endeavored  to  make  the  table  of  its  composition  repre- 
sent as  closely  as  possible  the  general  process  of  disassimila- 
tion  and  its  variations  under  physiological  conditions. 

The  author  cannot  but  regard  the  description  of  the 
excretory  function  of  the  liver,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
physiological  relations  of  cholesterine,  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance, in  its  relations  to  pathology  as  well  as  physiology. 
This  subject  has  been  elaborately  considered  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  views 
therein  presented  are  put  forward  with  more  confidence, 
since  they  have  been  honored  with  a  favorable  report  by  a 
committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.^  As  the 
result  of  the  author's  investigations  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  be  conclusively  proven  that  cholesterine,  under  certain 

*  St.  Lavoixr,  AeadSmie  dn  uitnom,  Rdle  de  la  choUtUrint  dam  Vorganitme , 
reeA«rdUi  d$  M.  Auinif  Flimt  (/2t). — Revue  dn  eoun  9eierUf/iqwtf  Paris,  1868- 
1S69,  tome  tL,  p.  495,  and  OompUt  renduM,  Pant,  1869,  tome  IzTiil,  p.  1871. 
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padiological  conditionB,  bears  tha  same  relation  to  disoigan* 
izing  diseases  of  the  liver  that  urea  does  to  corresponding 
conditions  of  the  kidneys.  The  experiments  by  which  these 
fiacts  have  been  developed  are  so  repnlsive  and  difficult  that 
there  is  littie  likelihood  of  their  being  extensively  verified ; 
and,  while  the  author  confidentiy  awaits  the  time  when  the 
results  of  his  investigations  will  be  generally  admitted,  he  is 
satisfied  at  present  with  the  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
entirely  original. 

Within  a  short  time,  several  mooted  points  of  great 
importance  with  r^ard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys  have  been  definitively  settled.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  chapters  in  which  these  anatomical  questions 
have  been  considered  will  be  found  to  represent  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  views ;  and  it  does  not  seem  now  that  the 
conclusions  will  be  materially  altered  by  future  researches. 

Nxiw  ToBK,  September,  1869. 

The  present  impression  of  this  volume  has  been  thor-  J 

oughly  and  carefUlly  revised,  and  contains  numerous  correo-  ; 

tions  and  alterations.  These  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  plates  since  the  first  publication  of  the  volume^  ' 

in  1869,  and  the  full  revision  and  correction  have  just  been 
oompleted. 

Vbw  Tobx,  September,  1874 
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CHAPTER   L 

SECBETION  m  GENERAL. 

G«iienl  considerationfl — ^Relations  of  the  secretions  to  nutrition — ^General 
mechanism  of  secretion — ^Differences  between  the  secretions  and  fluids 
containing  formed  anatonucal  elements — ^Division  of  secretions — Mechan- 
ism of  the  production  of  the  true  secretions — ^Mechanism  of  the  production 
of  the  excretions — Influence  of  the  composition  and  pressure  of  the  blood 
upon  secretion — ^Influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  secretion — Excito- 
secretorj  system  of  nerres — General  structure  of  secreting  organs — ^Ana- 
tomical classification  of  glandular  organs — Secreting  membranes — ^Fol- 
licular glands — ^Racemose  glands — ^Tubular  glands — Ductless,  or  blood- 
glands — Classification  of  the  secreted  fluids — Secretions  proper  (perma- 
nent fluids;  transitory  fluids) — Excretions — Fluids  containing  formed 
anatomical  elements. 

The  phenomena  classed  by  physiologists  under  the 
head  of  secretion  are  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral process  of  nutrition.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
secretion  is  usually  received,  it  embraces  most  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  which  there  is  a  separation  of  material  from  the 
blood  or  a  formation  of  a  new  fluid  out  of  matters  fur- 
nished by  the  blood.  The  blood  itself,  with  the  lymph 
and  the  chyle,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  secretions.  These 
fluids,  like  the  tissues,  are  permanent  constituents  of  the 
organism,  undergoing  those  changes  only  that  are  neces- 
sary to  their  proper  regeneration.  They  are  likewise  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  certain  formed  anatomical  ela* 
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mentB,  which  themselves  undergo  the  processes  of  molecular 
destruction  and  regeneration.  These  characters  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  secretions.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  are  homoge- 
neous fluids,  without  formed  anatomical  elements,  except  as 
accidental  constituents;  such  as  the  desquamated  epithe- 
lium in  mucus  or  in  sebaceous  matter.  The  secretions  are  not 
permanent,  self-regenerating  fluids,  except  when  they  per- 
form simply  a  mechanical  function,  as  the  humors  of  tho 
eye,  or  the  liquids  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities.  They 
are  either  discharged  from  the  body,  when  they  are  called 
excretions,  or,  after  having  performed  their  proper  function 
as  secretions,  are  taken  up  again  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  by  the  blood. 

With  the  exception  of  those  fluids  which  have  a  function 
almost  entiriely  mechanical,  the  relations  of  the  secretions  to 
nutrition  are  so  close,  that  the  production  of  many  of  them 
forms  almost  a  part  of  this  great  function.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  conceive  of  nutrition  without  the  formation 
of  the  characteristic  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  bile,  and 
the  perspiration :  and  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  study  satis- 
factorily  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  without  considering 
fully  the  various  excrementitious  principles,  such  as  urea, 
cholesterine,  creatine,  creatinine,  etc. ;  for  the  constant  forma- 
tion and  discharge  of  these  principles  by  disassimilation 
create  the  necessity  for  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in 
nutrition.  Again,  the  most  important  of  the  secretions,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  excretions,  are  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  food  by  digestion,  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
great  nutritive  fluid. 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  general  mechanism 
of  secretion  was  very  imperfectly  understood  early  in  the 
history  of  physiology,  when  little  was  known  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  particularly  of 
nutrition.  From  its  etymology,  the  term  should  signify 
separation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  are  formed  in  the  glands,  and  are  not  simply  sepa- 
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rated,  or  filtered  from  the  blood.  Physiologists  now  regard 
secretion  as  the  act  by  which  fluids,  holding  certain  solid 
principles  in  solution,  and  sometimes  containing  liqnid  nitro- 
genized  principles,  but  not  necessarily  possessing  formed 
anatomical  elements,  are  separated  from  the  blood,  or  are 
mann&cttired  by  special  organs  out  of  materials  frimished 
by  the  blood.  These  oi^ans  may  be  membranes,  follicles, 
or  collections  of  follicles  or  tubes,  when  they  are  called 
glands.  The  liquids  thus  formed  are  called  secretions; 
and  they  may  be  destined  to  perforiQ  some  function  con- 
nected with  nutrition,  or  may  be  simply  discharged  from  the 
oi^nism. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  formed  anatomical 
elements  as  the  results  of  secretion,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  fatty  particles  in  the  milk.  The  leucocytes 
found  in  pus,  the  spermatozoids  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  the  ovum,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  products 
of  secretion,  are  real  anatomical  elements  developed  in  the 
way  in  which  these  structures  are  ordinarily  formed.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated,  for  example,  that  leucocytes, 
or  pus-corpusdes,  are  developed  in  a  clear  blastema,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  special  secreting  organ ;  ^  and  that 
spermatozoids  and  ova  are  generated  by  a  true  development 
in  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries,  by  a  process  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  secretion.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
these  facts  in  studying  the  mechanism  by  which  the  secre- 
tions are  produced.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  secretions, 
as  the  sebaceous  matter,  a  certain  quantity  of  epithelium, 
more  or  less  disintegrated,  is  found,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accidental  admixture  of  desquamated  matter,  and  not 
as  a  product  of  secretion. 

Division  of  Secretions. — The  secretions  are  capable  of  a 
physiological  division,  dependent  upon  differences  in  their 
functions  and  the  mechanism  of  their  production.    Investi- 

>  S«o  ToL  L,  Blood,  p.  124,  and  toL  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  S28. 
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gations  within  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  these 
diffei'ences  are  very  distinct. 

Certain  of  the  fluids  are  formed  by  special  organs,  and 
have  important  functions  to  perform,  which  do  not  involve 
their  discharge  from  the  organism.  These  may  be  classed 
as  the  true  secretions ;  and  the  most  striking  examples  of 
them  are  the  digestive  fluids.  Each  one  of  these  fluids  is 
formed  by  a  special  gland  or  set  of  glands,  which  generally 
has  no  other  function ;  and  they  are  never  produced  by  any 
other  part.  It  is  the  gland  which  produces  the  characteris- 
tic element  or  elements  of  the  true  secretions  out  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  blood ;  and  the  principles  thus  formed  never 
preexist  in  the  circulating  fluid.  The  function  which  these 
fluids  have  to  perform  is  generally  intermittent;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  intermittent,  tak- 
ing place  only  when  its  action  is  required.  When  the  parts 
which  produce  one  of  the  true  secretions  are  destroyed,  as 
may  be  sometimes  done  in  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
the  characteristic  elements  of  this  particular  secretion  never 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  nor  are  they  formed  vicariously 
by  other  organs.  Tlie  simple  effect  of  such  an  experiment 
is  absence  of  the  secretion,  and  the  disturbances  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  its  function. 

Certain  other  of  the  fluids  are  composed  of  water,  holding 
one  or  more  characteristic  principles  in  solution,  which  re- 
sult from  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues.  These  prin- 
ciples have  no  function  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  are  simply  separated  from  the  blood  to  be  discharged 
from  the  body.  These  may  be  classed  as  excretions ;  the 
urine  being  the  type  of  fluids  of  this  kind.  The  characteristic 
principles  of  the  excrementitious  fluids  are  formed  in  the  tis- 
sues, as  one  of  the  results  of  the  constant  nutritive  changes 
going  on  in  all  organized  living  structures.  They  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  glands  by  which  they  are  eliminated,  but  ap- 
pear in  the  secretion  as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  elective  filtra- 
tion from  the  blood.    They  always  preexist  in  the  circulating 
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fluid,  and  may  be  eliminated,  either  constantly  or  occasion- 
ally, by  a  number  of  organs.  As  they  are  produced  con- 
tinually in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  and  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  they  are  constantly  discharged  into  the  substance 
of  the  proper  eliminating  organs.  When  the  glands  which 
thus  eliminate  these  principles  are  destroyed,  or  their  func- 
tion seriously  impaired,  the  excrementitious  matters  may 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  certain  toxic 
phenomena.  These  effects,  however,  are  often  retarded 
by  the  vicarious  discharge  of  such  principles  by  other 
organs. 

There  are  some  fluids,  as  the  bile,  which  perform  impor- 
tant functions  as  secretions,  and  which  nevertheless  contain 
certain  excrementitious  matters.  In  these  instances  it  is 
only  the  excrementitious  matters  that  are  discharged  from 
the  organism. 

Li  the  serous  sacs,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  of  muscles, 
the  substance  of  muscles,  and  some  other  situations,  are  found 
fluids  which  simply  moisten  the  parts,  and  which  contain 
very  little  organic  matter  and  but  a  small  projMjrtion  of  in- 
organic salts.  Although  these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
secretions,  they  are  produced  generally  by  a  simple  mechan- 
ical transudation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.*  Still,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  rigorously  between  transudation  and  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  secretion ;  particularly  as  late  experiments 
upon  dialysis  have  shown  that  simple  osmotic  membranes  are 
capable  of  separating  complex  solutions,  allowing  certain  con- 
stituents to  pass  much  more  freely  than  others.*  This  fact  ex- 
plains why  the  transuded  fluids  do  not  contain  all  the  soluble 
principles  of  the  blood  in  the  proportions  which  exist  in  the 
plasma.  All  the  secreted  fluids,  both  the  true  secretions  and 
the  excretions,  contain  many  of  th^  inorganic  salts  of  the 
blood-plasma. 

*  See  ToL  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  606.        *  Ibid.,  p.  477. 
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Meehcmism  of  the  Production  of  the  true  Secretions. — 
Although  the  characteriBtic  elements  of  the  true  secretiona 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  or  in  any  other  of  the 
animal  fluids,  they  can  generally  be  extracted  in  quantity 
from  the  glands,  particularly  during  their  intervals  of  repose. 
This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  pancreatic  juice ;    and  artificial  fluids,  possessing 
many  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  natural  secre- 
tions, have  been  prepared  by  simply  infusing  the  glandular 
tissue  in  water.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  even 
during  the  periods  when  the  secretions  are  not  discharged, 
the  gUnds  are  taking  from  the  blood  matters  which  are  to 
be  transformed  into  principles  characteristic  of  the  individual 
secretions,  and  that  this  process  is  constant.    Extending  our 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  these  pecu- 
liar principles  are  formed,  it  is  found  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  general  act  of  nutrition.    There  are  certain 
anatomical  elements  in  the  glands  which  have  the  power 
of  selecting  the  proper  material  from  the  blood  and  causing 
them  to  undergo  a  peculiar  transformation ;  as  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  takes  from  the  great  nutritive  fluid  the  albumen, 
flbrin,  etc.,  and  transforms  them  into  its  own  substance.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  property  is  unexplained ;  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  phenomena  observed  in  living  structures  only, 
and  is  sometimes  called  vital. 

In  all  of  the  secreting  organs  a  variety  of  epithelium  is 
found,  called  glandular,  which  seems  to  possess  the  power 
of  forming  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  difierent  secretions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubes  or  follicles 
of  the  glands  constitute  the  only  peculiar  structures  of  these 
parts,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  basement-membrane,  con- 
nective tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  other  structures 
which  are  distributed  generally  in  the  economy,  we  should 
expect  that  these  alone  would  contain  the  elements  of  the 
secretions.    In  all  probability  this  is  the  fact ;  and  with  re- 
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gard  to  some  of  the  glands,  this  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated. It  has  been  fonhd,  for  example,  that  the  liver- 
cells  contain  the  glycogenic  matter  formed  by  the  liver ;  *  and 
it  has  been  farther  shown  that  when  the  cellular  structures 
of  the  pancreas  have  been  destroyed,  the  secrcticm  is  no 
longer  produced.*  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  glands  gener- 
ally, both  secretory  and  excretory.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
to  pathologists,  that  when  the  tubes  of  the  kidney  have  be- 
come denuded  of  their  epithelium,  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  8q>arating  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  constituents  of  the 
urine. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principles  peculiar  to 
the  true  secretions,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  other 
view  than  that  they  are  produced  in  the  epithelial  structures 
of  the  glands ;  and  the  old  idea  that  they  exist  ready-formed 
in  the  blood,  though  adopted  by  some  physiologists  of  the 
present  day,*  cannot  be  maintained.  While  the  secretions 
contain  inorganic  salts  transuded  in  solution  from  the  blood, 
the  organic  constituents,  such  as  pepsin,  ptyaline,  pancrea- 
tine, etc.,  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  albuminoid 
principles  by  their  peculiar  physiological  properties ;  al- 
though some  of  them  are  apparently  identical  with  albumen 
in  their  ultimate  composition  and  in  most  of  their  chemical 
reactions. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  true  secretions,  as  contradistin- 
gnished  from  the  excretions,  are  formed  de  novo  by  the  epi- 
thelial structures  of  the  glands,  out  of  material  furnished  by 
the  blood ;  and  that  their  formation  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  what  is  usually  termed  the  period  of  functional  activity 
of  the  glands,  or  the  time  when  the  secretions  are  poured  out, 

'  SoHiTF,  Ik  la  fuiiure  det  ffranulaiion»  qui  rtmpUueiU  leg  cdlulm  hepatiqttm: 
Amidon  atumale, — Compiei  rvrnfta,  Paris,  1859,  tomo  xlyiiL,  p.  880. 
'  BxRNAKD,  Mhnoinwr  Upanerku^  Paris,  1806,  pp.  17  and  69. 
Milmb-Edwaxdb,  Zefom  tur  h  phygMoffie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  tB.,  p.  289. 
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but  takes  place  more  or  less  constantly  when  no  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  ele« 
ments  of  the  secretions  takes  place  with  fully  as  much  activ- 
ity in  the  intervals  of  secretion  as  during  the  discharge  of 
fluid ;  and  most  of  the  glands  connected  with  the  digestive 
system  seem  to  require  certain  intervals  of  repose,  and  are 
capable  of  discharging  their  secretions  for  a  limited  time 
only. 

When  a  secreting  organ  is  called  into  functional  activity — 
like  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  the  pancreas,  upon  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  alimentary  canal — a  marked 
change  takes  place.  The  circulation  in  the  part  is  then  very 
much  increased  in  activity ;  thus  furnishing  the  water  and 
the  inorganic  elements  of  the  secretion.  This  difference  in 
the  vascularity  of  the  glands  during  their  activity  is  very 
marked  when  the  organs  are  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and 
is  one  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  mechanism 
of  secretion.  Beaumont  observed  this  in  his  experiments 
on  St.  Martin,  and  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only  when  food  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  some  stimulation  is  applied  to  its  mucous  mem- 
brane.* Bernard,  in  his  experiments  on  the  pancreas,  noted 
the  pale  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the  intervals  of 
digestion,  and  its  reddened  and  congested  condition  when 
the  secretion  flowed  from  the  duct;*  and  these  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  all  who  have  experimented  upon  the 
glands  in  living  animals. 

In  later  experiments  upon  the  circulation  in  the  salivary 
glands  and  its  relation  to  secretion,  Bernard  has  investigated 
this  subject  fully,  with  the  most  definite  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults.*   His  observations  were  made  chieflv  on  the  submaxil- 

>  Beaumont,  JStperimenU  and  OhterwUions  on  the  Gastric  JuicCy  and  the 
Pkysuilogy  of  Ligettion,  Plattsburg,  1838,  p.  103. 

'  Bernabd,  MSmoire  tur  lepancr^,  Paris,  1856,  p.  43. 

*  Bernakd,  Zeffons  aur  les  proprietea  physiotopiqtteB  et  lea  oUerMiona  path» 
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laiy  glaud  in  dogs ;  and  he  has  shown  that  during  the  func- 
tional activity  of  this  organ,  if  a  tube  be  introduced  into  the 
vein,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  collected  in  a  given 
time  is  four  or  five  times  that  which  is  discharged  in  the  in- 
tervals of  secretion.'  It  was  ascertained,  also,  that  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  gland  contained  much  less  water 
than  the  arterial  blood ;  and  on  comparing  the  quantity  of 
water  lost  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  gland  in 
a  given  time  with  the  quantity  discharged  in  the  saliva,  they 
were  found  to  exactly  correspond." 

The  differences  in  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of 
the  blood  coming  from  the  glands  during  their  repose  and 
their  activity  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mechan- 
bm  of  secretion.  As  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned, 
these  differences  appear  to  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
modifications  in  the  circulation.  When  the  gland  is  in  re- 
pose, the  blood  coming  from  it  has  the  usual  dark,  venous 
hue  and  contains  the  ordinary  proportion  of  carbonic  acid ; 
but  during  secretion,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  is  increased,  the  color  is  nearly  as  bright 
as  that  of  arterial  blood,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
is  very  small.  At  this  time,  also,  the  blood  is  frequently 
discharged  from  the  yein  ptdsatim  to  the  distance  of  several 
inches.'  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  color  is  very  easily 
understood.  During  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  blood  is 
sent  to  the  gland  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  elements  of  the  secretion.    It  then  passes 

hffiqtua  dt»  liquida  de  Vorganume^  Faxis,  1859,  tome  IL,  p.  272,  Hmq.;  Du 
riu  de$  odionM  rtflexet  paralysantei  dan*  U  phhiomhie  dm  iicreiioni,— Journal  ds 
Panatomie  etdela  phyMogie^  Paris,  1864,  tome  !.,  p.  607,  et  teq, ;  Zefont  iur  U$ 
proprUthdmHtiui  vivanti^  Paris,  1866,  p.  400,  et  nq, 

>  Unpublished  lectures  delivered  by  Bernard  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
summer  of  1861. 

*  Unpublished  lectures,  1861  ;  Jmimal  de  tanaiomie  eC  de  la  phynologie^ 
Paris,  1864,  tome  i.,  p.  518 ;  and  XtffOfU  nir  Ue  propriHei  dee  iietue  rtmnUt, 
Paris,  1866,  p.  401. 

*  BiRNUu),  JUquidee  de  Vorganieme^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  296. 
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through  the  part  in  moderate  quantity  and  undergoes  the  usu- 
al change  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
oxygen  disappears  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed  ;  but,  when 
secretion  commences,  the  ordinary  nutritive  changes  are  not 
sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  and 
the  venous  character  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is 
vei*y  much  less  marked.* 

These  facts  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
mechanism  of  secretion ;  though  the  exact  nature  of  the 
forces  which  effect  the  changes  of  the  organic  princi- 
ples of  the  blood  into  the  characteristic  elements  of  the 
secretions  is  not  understood.  Experiments,  however,  have 
shown  that  in  the  act  of  secretion  there  are  two  tolerably 
distinct  processes : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  at  all  times  the  peculiar  se- 
creting cells  of  the  glands  are  forming,  more  or  less  actively, 
the  elements  of  the  secretions,  which  may  be  washed  out  of 
the  part  or  extracted  by  maceration ;  but  during  the  inter- 
vals of  secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the 
glands  is  relatively  small. 

2.  In  obedience  to  the  proper  stimulus,  when  a  gland 
takes  on  secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  receives 
is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  is  during  repose.  At 
that  time,  water,  with  certain  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  in 
solution,  passes  into  the  secreting  structure,  takes  up  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  secretion,  and  fluid  is  dis- 
charged by  the  duct. 

In  all  the  secretions  proper,  there  are  intervals,  either  of 
complete  repose,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gastric  juice  or  the 
pancreatic  juice,  or  periods  when  the  activity  of  the  secretion 
is  very  greatly  diminished,  as  in  the  saliva.  These  periods 
of  repose  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  function  of  the  secreting  glands ;  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  constant  action  of  the  organs  of  excretion.    It 

>  This  subject  Is  more  fully  discussed  in  toI  i.,  Blood,  p.  106,  under  the 
head  of  "  Color  of  the  Blood." 
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is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  fanction  of  digestion  is 
serionsly  disturbed  when  the  act  is  too  prolonged,  from  the 
habitual  ingestion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  food.  With 
regard  to  the  pancreas  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  experiments  of  Bernard 
and  others  have  shown  that  this  organ  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  irritation ;  and  when  a  tube  is  fixed  in  its  duct,  after 
a  time  the  flow  of  the  secretion  may  become  constant,  leav- 
ing no  intervals  for  repose  of  the, gland.  When  this  occurs, 
the  fluid  discharged  loses  the  character  of  the  normal  secre- 
tion and  is  found  to  possess  none  of  its  peculiar  diges- 
tive properties.'  In  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  tube  introduced  into  the  pancreatic  duct  did  not 
produce  a  constant  secretion,  the  fluid,  which  was  discharged 
intermittently  in  the  normal  way,  possessed  all  its  physio- 
logical properties." 

From  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  secretions,  as  the  rule,  are  formed  by  the  epithelial 
structures  of  the  glands.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  this  action  of  the 
cells.  As  we  before  remarked,  this  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  settled.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cells 
are  ruptured  during  secretion  and  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  ducts,  for  under  these  circumstances  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  of  their  structure  in  the  secreted  fluid ; 
whereas,  aside  from  accidental  constituents,  the  secretions 
are  homogeneous,  and  do  not  contain  any  formed  anatomical 
elements.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
action  takes  place,  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  glandular 
epithelium  is  destroyed  whenever  secretion  occurs ;  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  secreting  cells  induce  certain  transformations  in  the 
organic  elements  of  the  blood  and  modify  transudation,  with- 
out pretending  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  this  process. 

>  See  ToL  il.,  Digestion,  p.  887. 

*  BiRVARD,  Memoirt  tur  Upancriat^  Paris,  18S6,  p.  46. 
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The  theory  that  the  discharge  of  the  secretionfi  is  due 
Bimplj  to  mechanical  causes,  and  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Pressure  undoubtedly  has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
activity  of  secretion ;  but  the  flow  will  not  always  take  place 
in  obedience  to  simple  pressure,  and  secretion  may  be  in- 
duced for  a  limited  time  withoutany  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland.  In  the  numerous  ex- 
periments by  Bernard  upon  the  influence  of  the  circulation 
upon  secretion  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog,  these 
facts  are  very  clearly  shown.  By  very  powerful  galvaniza- 
tion of  what  he  termed  the  motor  nerve  of  the  gland  (the 
chorda  tympani),  secretion  was  excited,  but  the  circulation 
was  reduced ;  and  again,  after  ligation  of  the  vein,  by  which 
the  gland  was  engoiged  with  blood  and  the  circulation  could 
not  be  modified,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  was  nevertheless 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  secretion.  A  slight  secretion 
was  also  produced  by  galvanization  of  the  nerve  after  the 
artery  supplying  the  gland  had  been  tied.  These  experi- 
ments are  made  with  great  facility  upon  the  submaxillary 
gland  of  the  dog,  for  the  reason  that  the  parts  may  be  ex- 
posed and  operated  upon  without  interrupting  the  secretory 
function,  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  communicating  with  the 
gland  can  be  easily  isolated.  The  function  of  most  of  the 
glands,  however,  becomes  so  much  disturbed  by  exposure, 
that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  their  action  is  observed 
with  great  diflSculty. 

From  the  experiments  just  cited,  Bernard  concludes  that 
the  glands  possess  a  peculiar  irritability,  which  is  manifested 
by  their  action  in  response  to  proper  stimulation.  During 
their  secretion,  they  generally  receive  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood ;  but  this  is  not  indispensable,  and  secretion  may  be 
excited  without  any  modification  of  the  circulation.  This 
irritability  will  disappear  when  the  artery  supplying  the  part 
with  blood  is  ligated  for  a  number  of  hours ;  and  secretion 
cannot  then  be  excited,  even  when  the  motor  nerve  is  stimu- 
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iated  and  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  eircnlate.  If  the  gland 
be  not  deprived  of  blood  too  long,  the  irritability  is  soon  re- 
stored ;  but  it  may  be  permanently  destroyed  by  depriving  the 
part  of  blood  for  a  long  time/  These  observations  are  very 
striking,  and  show  a  certain  similarity  between  glandular 
and  muscular  irritability,  though  their  properties  are  mani- 
fested in  very  different  ways. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  the  Esccretions. — Certain 
of  the  glands  have  the  function  of  separating  from  the  blood 
excrementitious  matters, which  are  of  no  use  in  the  economy, 
and  are  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the  system.  These 
matters,  which  will  be  fully  considered,  both  in  connection 
with  the  fluids  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  under  the 
head  of  nutrition,  are  entirely  different  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
duction from  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions. 
Our  definite  information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
cretion dates  from  the  researches  of  Pr6vost  and  Dumas,  who 
discovered  urea  in  the  blood  of  dogs  after  its  elimination  had 
been  arrested  by  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.*  These  experi- 
ments were  confirmed  by  S^galas  and  Vauquelin ;  *  but  at 
that  time  the  means  of  analysis  of  the  animal  fluids  were  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  chemists  to  detect  urea  in 
healthy  blood.  The  later  observations  of  Marchand,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  its  constant  presence  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  blood.*  These  analyses  have  been  repeated- 
ly confirmed,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  all  the 
excrementitious  principles  exist  in  greater  or  less  quantity 

I  Unpublished  lectures  delivered  by  Bernard  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
tummer  of  1861. 

*  Puirosr  IT  DmcAS,  JBxamin  dn  mng  H  de  ton  actum  dan»  U»  divert  phi- 
nomina  de  la  vie,'^Anndl»  de  eMmie  et  de  phynqney  Paris,  1821,  tome  xtUL,  p. 
280. 

*  SioALAB,  8ur  dee  nouvdiee  experieneee  rdativee  aux  proprietee  nUdieamei^ 
ieueet  de  turSe^  ^\a,— journal  de  pht^wlogie,  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  854. 

*  Mascband,  A<r  la  prhence  de  VurU  dane  le  eanff.-^Annalee  dee  eeieneet 
wdurtOee^  Paris,  1888,  2me  86rie,  tome  z.,  p.  46. 
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in  the  circulating  fluid.*  That  urea  is  actually  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  is  farther  confirmed  by  recent 
observations,  showing  that  in  the  renal  artery  the  proportion 
of  this  principle  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the  renal  vein." 
Adopting  this  view,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 
with  the  formation  of  excrementitious  principles.  This  takes 
place  in  the  tissues  and  is  connected  with  the  general  process 
of  nutrition ;  and  in  the  excreting  glands  there  is  simply  a 
separation  of  matters  already  formed.  The  action  of  the  ex- 
creting organs  being  constant,  there  is  not  that  regular  peri- 
odic increase  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation  which  is 
observed  in  secreting  organs ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  blood  that  comes  from,  the  kidneys  is  nearly  as  red  as 
arterial  blood,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  this 
organ  receives  is  greater  than  is  required  for  mere  nutrition, 
the  excess,  as  in  the  secreting  organs,  furnishing  the  water 
and  inorganic  salts  that  are  found  in  the  urine.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  interrupted, 
the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  becomes  dark  like  the  blood  in 
the  general  venous  system.* 

.  The  function  of  excretion  is  not,  under  all  conditions, 
confined  to  the  ordinary  excretory  organs.  When  their  func- 
tion is  disturbed,  certain  of  the  secreting  glands,  as  the  folli- 
cles of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  may  for  a  time  eliminate 
excrementitious  matters ;  but  this  action  is  abnormal,  and  is 

^  In  a  recent  wdrk  on  the  urine  (Roberts,  A  Practical  TreaUte  on  Urinary 
and  Renal  Diteasa,  Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  859),  it  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  observations  and  analyses  by  Oppler,  Schottin,  Perls,  and  Zalesky,  that  urea 
and  uric  acid  are  actually  produced  in  the  kidneys.  These  statements,  which 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  hereafter,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  facts  that 
hare  been  regarded  as  settled  by  accurate  analyses  of  the  blood,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  without  confirmation.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  urea  and  the 
urates  are  the  result  of  transformation  of  other  excrementitious  principles 
existing  in  the  blood,  and  are  not  formed  de  navo^  like  the  elements  of  the  true 
secretions. 

'  Robin,  Zefon$  tur  k$  kumeura  normaUs  d  marindet  du  corps  de  Vhamme^ 
Paris,  1867,  p.  89. 

'  BxRKABD,  Liquidet  de  Vorffaniime^  Paris,  1859,  tome  L,  pp.  257  and  297. 
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analogous  to  tlie  elimination  of  foreign  matters  from  the  blood 
bj  the  glands. 

Influence  of  the  Composition  and  Pressure  of  the  Blood 
upon  Secretion, — ^Under  normal  conditions  the  composition 
of  the  blood  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  secreting 
organs,  as  it  simply  furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  the 
characteristic  principles  of  the  secretion  are  formed;  but 
when  certain  foreign  matters  are  taken  into  the  system  or 
are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  they  are  eliminated  by  the 
different  glands,  both  secretory  and  excretory.  These  organs 
seem  to  possess  a  power  of  selection  in  the  elimination  of 
different  substances.  Thus,  sugar,  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  salts  of  iron,  are  eliminated  in  greatest  quantity 
by  the  kidneys ;  the  salts  of  iron  by  the  kidneys  and  the 
gastric  tubules ;  and  iodine  by  the  salivary  glands. 

The  act  of  secretion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the 
glands;  and  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
exaggeration  in  the  pressure,  if  the  nerves  of  the  glands  do 
not  exert  an  opposing  influence,  increases  the  activity  of  se- 
cretion. The  experiments  of  Bernard  on  this  point  show  the 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  salivary  and  the  renal  secretion, 
particularly  the  latter.  After  inserting  a  tube  into  one  of 
the  ureters  of  a  living  animal,  so  that  the  activity  of  the 
renal  secretion  could  be  accurately  observed,  the  pressure  in 
the  renal  artery  was  increased  by  tying  the  crural  and  the 
brachial  It  was  then  found  that  the  flow  of  urine  was 
markedly  increased.  The  pressure  was  afterward  dimin- 
ished by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  which  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine.*  The 
same  phenomena  were  observed  in  analogous  experiments  on 
the  submaxillary  secretion. 

These  striking  facts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  de- 
monstrate that  secretion  is  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the 

>  BnsAKD,  lAqaida  de  Vor^nkme^  Paris,  1869,  tom«  it,  p.  156,  0^  M9. 
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pressure  of  blood  in  the  glands,  thoagh  this  nndonbtedlj 
exerts  an  important  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every 
condition  should  be  favorable  to  the  act  of  secretion,  for  this 
influence  to  be  effective.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
pain  is  capable  of  completely  arresting  the  secretion  of  urine ; 
operating  undoubtedly  through  the  nervous  system.  If,  now, 
the  flow  of  urine  be  arrested  by  pain,  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  part  fails  to  influence  the  secretion. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  more  fully,  Bernard  divided  the  nerves 
on  one  side,  through  which  the  reflex  nervous  action  was 
communicated  to  the  kidney,  leaving  the  other  side  intact. 
He  then  found  that  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  diminished  the  flow  of  urine  on  the  sound 
side,  through  which  the  nervous  action  could  operate,  and 
increased  it  upon  the  other.*  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  experiments  in  which  secretion  was  excited  through  the 
nervous  system,  when  the  arterial  pressure  had  been  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  influence  of  pressure  of  blood  upon  secretion  may, 
then,  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  There  is  always  an  in- 
crease in  the  activity  of  secretion  when  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  glands  is  increased,  and  a  diminution  when  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  ;  except  when  there  is  some  modifying  influ- 
ence operating  through  the  nervous  system. 

InjUience  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Secretion. — The  fact 
that  the  secretions  are  generally  intermittent  in  their  flow, 
being  discharged  in  obedience  to  impressions  which  are  made 
only  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are 
regulated,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  nervous  system ; 
particularly  as  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  nerves  are 
capable  of  modifying  and  regulating  local  circulations.  The 
same  facts  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  excretions,  which 

>  These  experiments  were  detailed  by  Bernard  in  his  lectures  at  the  CoUegt 
of  France  in  the  summer  of  186i. 
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are  also  subject  to  considerable  modifications.  A  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  a 
subdivision  of  the  reflex  system  of  nerves,  which  was  supposed 
to  preaide  over  secretion,  and  was  called  the  excito-secretory 
system.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  description  of  this  sys- 
tem of  nerves  had  long  been  observed;  and  they  simply  il- 
lustrated the  production  of  secretion  in  response  to  irritation. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  published,  in 
1857,  an  essay  on  the  excito-secretory  system  of  nerves, 
which  received  the  prize  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  that  year ;  *  and  a  few  months  later,  the  same  idea 
was  put  into  shape  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who,  however,  yield- 
ed the  priority  to  Dr.  Campbell.  To  Dr.  Campbell  certainly 
belongs  the  credit  of  proposing  the  theory  that  the  sympa- 
thetic system  presides  over  secretion ;  but  in  this  he  only  rea- 
soned from  the  old  experiments  of  Pourfour  du  Petit  and 
others,  and  failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  physiological  de- 
monstration of  his  views. 

In  1852,  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's essay,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  secretions 
of  the  different  salivary  glands,  Bernard  pointed  out  the 
reflex  character  of  the  act  of  secretion,  and  demonstrated 
experimentally  the  influence  of  certain  nerves  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  fluid  from  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary.  These 
experiments  were  the  first  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  secretion,  and  they  have  been 

'  Cahpbkll,  HuaifB  on  the  Secretory  and  the  .EzeUo-aeeretory  System  of  Nervee 
In  ikdr  BidationM  to  Phynotoffy  and  Fatholoffy,  Philadelphia,  1857 ;  also,  Trans- 
adiomof^  American  Medical  Aesociation  for  1857. 

In  1860,  Dr.  Campbell  published  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal an  Smay  on  the  Influence  of  Dentition  in  producing  Disease  ;  in  which  he  re- 
marked the  fact,  that  during  dentition,  the  irritation  in  the  mouth  frequently  in- 
duced, in  addition  to  the  usual  increase  in  the  salivarj  secretions,  an  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  He 
states  that'*  this  increase  and  change  in  the  secretion  are  effected  by  the  agency 
of  the  altered  function  of  the  nerve  upon  the  arteries  from  which  these  secre- 
tions are  eliminated."    Dr.  Campbell  supposed  that  the  nerves  through  which 

these  qperatlons  took  place  belonged  to  the  sympathetic  system. 
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confirmed  and  extended  by  the  Bubseqnent  obaeryations  of 
Bernard  ard  other  physiologists.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  facts,  taken  from  Bernard,  bearing  npon  the 
question  under  consideration : ' 

"  Introducing  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  in  which  the  three 
salivary  ducts  have  been  isolated,  a  very  sapid  substance, 
such  as  vinegar,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  the  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  discharges  saliva  in  very  great  abundance. 
But,  by  operating  directly  upon  the  nerve  of  taste  itself,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  act  solely  upon  the  special  secretion, 
and  to  demonstrate  directly  this  intimate  relation  between 
the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  and  the  sense  of  gus- 
tation. 

"  When  we  divide  in  a  dog  the  lingual  nerve  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  pinch 
the  central  end,  which  is  connected  with  the  encephalon,  we 
immediately  see  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  excrete  saliva 
with  great  activity,  while  the  ducts  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
lingual, which  are  not  connected  with  the  sense  of  gustation, 
remain  perfectly  dry.  This  sort  of  functional  reaction,  which 
irritation  of  the  central  end  determines  exclusively,  in  the 
submaxillary  gland,  is  explained,  for  in  operating  thus  we 
produce  in  the  nervous  centre  the  impression  of  exaggerated 
gustatory  sensation,  which  immediately  provokes,  by  an  ac- 
tion called  reflex,  the  salivary  secretion  destined  physiologi- 
cally to  allay  and  diminish  the  too  apute  impression  of  sapid 
substances." 

These  experiments  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  production  of  the  secretions ; 
but  the  more  recent  observations  of  Bernard  show  that  the 
effects  are  produced  mainly  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  glands.  This  takes  place  in  greatest  part 
through  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  which  are 

'  Bernard,  Rechercha  d'anatomU  et  de  phydologie  comparSetur  Us  glanda  boIu 
tKitm  chez  rhomme  H  les  animauc  verU^k^—Cwnptm  rmdw^  Paxis,  1852,  tome 
xxxiv.,  p.  239. 
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distributed  to  tlie  museular  coats  of  the  arteries  of  supply. 
When  these  filaments  are  divided,  the  circulation  is  increased 
here,  as  in  other  situations,  and  secretion  is  the  result ;  and, 
if  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  gland  be 
galvanized,  contraction  of  the  vessels  follows,  and  the  secre- 
tion is  arrested.' 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  glands,  Bernard  has  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  antagonized  by  nerves 
derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  he  calls  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  glands.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  sub- 
maxillary is  the  chorda  tympani ;  and  as  both  this  nerve 
and  the  sympathetic,  together  with  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
gland,  can  be  easily  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  a  living 
animal,  most  of  the  experiments  of  Bernard  have  been  per- 
formed upon  this  gland.  When  all  these  parts  are  exposed 
and  a  tube  introduced  into  the  salivary  duct,  division  of  the 
sympathetic  induces  secretion,  with  an  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation in  the  gland,  the  blood  in  the  vein  becoming  red.  On 
the  other  hand,  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sympa- 
thetic being  intact,  arrests  secretion,  and  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  the  gland  becomes  dark.  If  the  nerves  be  now 
galvanized  alternately,  it  will  be  found  that  galvanization 
of  the  sympathetic  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
gland  and  arrests  secretion,  while  the  stimulus  applied  to 
the  chorda  tympani  increases  the  circulation  and  excites  se- 
cretion." 

These  experiments  show  that  the  submaxillary  gland  has 
distributed  to  it  a  special  nerve  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
its  fiinctional  activity,  the  sympathetic  ramifying  upon 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  this,  as  in  other  situa- 
tions ;  and  it  remains  to  see  whether  other  glands  are  like- 
wise supplied  with  motor  nerves.  In  his  lectures,  delivered 
in  1861,  Bernard  announced  that  he  had  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  such  nerves  for  the  other  salivary  glands. 

*  BcRVAKO,  Liquida  de  Vorganiame^  Paris,  1869|  tome  ii.,  p.  270. 
Op,  at,,  p.  267,  et  teq. 
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The  motor  nerve  of  the  parotid  is  derived  from  the  auri- 
culo-temporal  branch  of  the  submaidllarj  division  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  and  the  nerve  of  the  sublingual,  from  the 
lingaal  branch  of  the  fifth.  He  found,  however,  that 
neither  the  parotid  nor  the  sublingual  was  so  easily  ex- 
cited to  secretion  by  galvanization  of  the  nerves  as  the 
submaxillary.  With  regard  to  other  glands,  the  condi- 
tions for  experimentation  are  so  difficult,  and  some  of  them, 
as  the  pancreas,  are  so  sensitive  to  irritation,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repeat  on  them  the  experiments  made  upon  the  sali- 
vary glands.  Enough  is  known,  however,  of  the  nervous 
influences  which  modify  secretion,  to  admit  of  the  inference 
that  all  the  glands  are  possessed  of  nerves  through  which 
reflex  phenomena,  affecting  their  secretions,  take  place.  It 
is  the  motor,  or  functional  nerve  of  the  gland  through  which 
the  reflex  action  takes  place ;  the  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic being  constant,  and  the  same  as  in  other  parts  where 
it  is  distributed  to  blood-yessels. 

As  reflex  phenomena  involve  the  action  of  a  nervous 
centre,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system 
pr»de  0 JL  v»o J««reUo««.  We  m,»t  refer  .^  to 
the  experiments  of  Bernard  for  an  elucidation  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  space  included  between 
the  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nerves  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
discharge  of  urine,  and  an  excretion  of  sugar,  from  an  ex- 
aggeration in  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver. 
Irritation  applied  a  little  higher,  toward  the  pons  Varolii,  just 
posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  is  followed 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  salivary  secretion.* 

^  Bebnard,  Lef<m»  wtr  laph^oloffie  d  lapathologie  du  dysthM  nerveuXf  Paris, 
1868,  tome  I,  pp.  898-399. 

ThlB  operation  l&  easily  performed  upon  the  rabbit,  by  passing  an  instrument 
directly  through  the  occipital  bone,  entering  just  behind  the  protuberance,  and 
through  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  experiments  wiU  be 
more  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system. 
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Mental  emotions,  pain,  and  various  circumstances,  tlie 
mfluenoe  of  which  upon  secretion  has  long  been  observed, 
operate  through  the  nervous  system,  l^umerous  familiar 
instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology : 
such  as  the  secretion  of  tears ;  arrest  or  production  of  the  sali- 
vary secretions ;  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  from  violent  emotion ;  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  intestinal  tract,  from  fear  or  anxiety ; 
with  other  examples  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ennumerate. 

The  effects,  upon  some  of  the  secretory  organs,  of  de- 
struction of  the  nerves  distributed  to  their  parenchyma 
are  very  curious  and  interesting.  Miiller  and  Peipers 
destroyed  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney,  and  found 
that  not  only  was  the  secretion  arrested  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  but  that  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  be- 
came softened  and  broken  down/  These  experiments  have 
been  lately  repeated  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  animals 
operated  upon  in  this  way  died,  and  that  the  tissue  of  the 
kidney  was  broken  down  into  a  fetid,  semifluid  mass.  After 
division  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  organs  be- 
came atrophied,  but  did  not  undergo  the  peculiar  putrefac- 
tive change  which  was  observed  in  the  kidneys.  The  same 
effect  wag  produced  when  the  nerve  was  paralyzed  by  in- 
troducing a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  woorara  at  the  origin 
of  the  little  artery  which  is  distributed  to  the  submaxillary 
gland.' 

General  Structure  of  Secretiiig  Organs. — ^In  treating  of 
the  mechanism  of  secretion  and  excretion,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  all  glandular  organs  must  be  supplied  with  blood 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  secretion,  and  be  provided  with 
epithelium,  which  changes  these  matters  into  the  characteris- 
tic elements  of  the  secretions.    We  can  understand  how  cer- 

>  VtnxxEB,  Maamd  de phytiitlogie^  Paris,  ISSl,  tome  i.fp.  891. 

*  BcRKARD,  Lecon»9ur  Ui  propriety  dm  tinut  vivanity  Paris,  1866,  p.  899. 
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tain  of  the  liquid  and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  can 
escape  by  exosmosis  through  the  homogeneous  walls  of  the 
capillaries/  but  the  more  complex  fluids  require  for  their 
formation  a  different  kind  of  action ;  although,  in  the  act 
of  secretion,  there  is  considerable  transudation  of  liquid  and 
saline  matters,  which  take  up  in  their  course  the  peculiar 
principles  formed  by  the  cells. 

Though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
transudation  and  the  simplest  forms  of  secretion,  it  may  be 
assumed,  in  general  terms,  that  fluids  which  are  exhaled 
directly  from  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of 
glandular  apparatus  or  of  a  secreting  membrane,  are  transu- 
dations ;  while  all  fluids  produced  by  simple  membranes,  by 
follicles,  or  discharged  from  the  ducts  of  glands,  are  secre- 
tions. This  division  places  the  intermuscular  fluid  and  the 
fluid  found  in  all  soft  tissues  among  the  transudations,  and 
the  serous  and  synovial  fluids  among  the  secretions. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  present  the  simplest 
form  of  a  secreting  apparatus.  Blood  is  supplied  to  them 
in  small  quantity,  and  on  their  free  surfaces  are  arranged 
one  or  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  which  effect  the  slight 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  transuded  fluids.  In  some 
of  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small,  being  hardly  more  than  a 
vaporous  exhalation ;  but  others,  like  the  serous  pericardium 
and  the  synovial  membranes,  secrete  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid.  The  action  of  all  of  these  membranes  may  become 
exaggerated,  as  a  pathological  condition,  and  the  amount  of 
their  secretions  is  then  very  large. 

Anatomists  have  now  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  structure 
of  what  are  called  the  glandular  organs ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  simply  present  an  arrangement  by  which  the  se- 
creting surface  is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  The  mucous 
follicles,  for  example,  are  simple  inversions  of  a  portion  of 

'  See  ToL  ii.|  Absorption,  p.  60S. 
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the  mucous  membrane ;  while  the  ordinary  racemose  glands 
are  nothing  more  than  collections  of  follicles  around  the  ex- 
tremities of  excretoiT]  ducts.  These  ideas  concerning  the 
general  anatomy  of  the  glands  date  from  the  observations 
of  Malpighi,^  who  was  the  first  to  correct  the  old  notion 
that  the  secretions  were  dischaiged  into  the  glandular  organs 
through  openings  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident  that 
nothing  could  have  been  known  of  the  mechanism  of  secre- 
tion before  the  connection  between  the  arteries  and  veins 
had  been  ascertained,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also 
discovered  by  Malpighi.  Although  the  ideas  of  Malpighi 
were  not  at  first  generally  received,  more  recent  observations 
with  the  microscope  have  shown  that  they  were  in  the  main 
correct ;  though,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  optical  instru- 
ments, Malpighi  was  unable  to  investigate  the  minute  struc-^ 
ture  of  tlie  glands  very  thoroughly. 

Anatomical  Classification  of  Cflamdular  Organs. — The 
organs  which  produce  the  different  secretions  are  susceptible 
of  a  classification  according  to  their  anatomical  peculiarities, 
which  greatly  facilitates  their  study.  They  may  be  divided 
as  follows : 

1.  Secreting  memhra/nes. — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  se- 
rons  and  synovial  membranes. 

2.  FoUicvlaT  gla/nds. — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  simple 
mucous  follicles,  tiie  follicles  of  the  stomach,  the  follicles  of 
lieberklihn,  and  the  uterine  follicles. 

3.  Tubular  glands, — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  cerumi- 
nous  glands,  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  the  kidneys. 

4.  Hacemose  glandsy  simple  and  compound. — ^Examples 
of  the  simple  racemose  glands  are  the  sebaceous  and  Meibo- 
mian glands,  the  tracheal  glands,  and  the  glands  of  Brnnner. 
Examples  of  the  compound  racemose  glands  are  the  salivary 

'  Halpiobi,  JBctf^ofoiumei^iui^omiea  dt  Shructura  Vueerum, — Opera  Omnia^ 
iMffd,  BaUv.,  1687»  tomus  il,  p.  257. 
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glands^  the  pancreas,  tlie  lachrymal  glands^  and  the  mam 
maiy  glands. 

5.  Ductless^  or  hlood-glands. — Examples  of  these  are  the 
thymus,  the  thyroid,  the  supra-renal  CJipsules,  and  the  spleen. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  which  cannot  be  placed  in 
any  one  of  the  above  subdivisions,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
treat  specially  of  its  anatomy.  The  lymphatic  glands  and 
other  parts  connected  with  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal 
system  are  not  embraced  in  the  above  classification.^  These 
are  sometimes  called  conglobate  glands. 

The  general  structure  of  secreting  membranes  and  the 
follicular  glands  is  very  simple.  The  secreting  parts  consist 
of  a  membrane,  generally  homc^neous,  on  the  secreting  sur- 
face of  which  are  found  epithelial  cells,  either  tesselated 
or  of  the  variety  called  glandular.  Beneath  this  mem- 
brane ramify  the  blood-vessels  which  furnish  the  elements 
of  the  secretions.  The  follicles  are  simply  digital  inversions 
of  this  structure,  with  rounded,  blind  extremities,  the  glan- 
dular epithelium  lining  the  tube. 

The  tubular  glands  have  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  the  follicles,  except  that  the  tubes  are  long  and  more  or 
less  convoluted.  The  more  complex  of  these  organs  contain 
connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  compound  racemose  glands  are  composed  of  branch- 
ing ducts,  around  the  extremities  of  which  are  arranged 
collections  of  rounded  follicles,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  In 
addition  to  the  epithelium,  basement-membrane,  and  blood- 
vessels, these  organs  contain  connective  tissue,  fibro-plastic 
elements,  lymphatics,  involuntarjr  muscular  fibres,  and  nerves. 
In  the  simple  racemose  glands  the  excretory  duct  does  not 
branch. 

The  ductless  glands  contain  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  sometimes  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  fibro-plastic 
elements,  and  a  peculiar  structure  called  pulp,  which  is  com- 

>  For  the  anatomy  of  the  Ijrmphatic  ByBtem,  see  vol !!.,  Absoiption,  p.  489, 
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posed  of  fluid  with  cells  and  occasionally  closed  yesicles. 
These  are  sometimes  called  blood-glands,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  modify  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  their 
substance. 

The  testicles  and  the  ovaries  are  not  simple  glandular 
organs;  for  in  addition  to  the  production  of  mucous  or 
watery  secretions,  their  principal  function  is  to  develop  cer- 
tain anatomical  elements,  the  spermatozoids  and  the  ova. 
The  physiology  of  these  organs  will  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  generation. 

Classification  of  the  Secreted  Fluids. — The  products  of 
tne  various  glands  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  function, 
into  secretions  and  excretions.  The  secreted  fluids  may  be 
subdivided  into  the  permanent  secretions,  which  have  a  more 
or  less  mechanical  function,  and  transitory  secretions ;  some 
of  the  latter,  like  mucus,  are  thrown  off  in  small  quantity, 
without  being  actually  excrementitious ;  others,  like  most 
of •  the  digestive  fluids,  are  produced  intermittently  and 
rapidly,  and  finally  undergo  resorption. 

Tabvla/r  View  of  the  Secreted  Fluids, 
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PermanetU  Fluids, 
Serous  fluids. 
SynoTial  fluid. 
Aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
Fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 
Cepholo-rachidian,  or  subarachnoid  fluid. 

TramiiiMy  Flttida, 

Mucus,  in  many  Tarieties. 

Sebaceous  matter. 

Cerumen,  the  waxy  secretion  of  the  external  meatus. 

Meibomian  fluid. 

MUk  and  colostrum. 

Tears. 

SaUva. 
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Gastric  juice. 

Pancreatic  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  glands  of  Branner. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  the  large  intesUno. 

Bile  (also  an  excretion). 

BZOBETIONB. 

FerspiraUon,  and  the  secretion  of  the  axillarj  glandd^ 

Urine. 

Bile  (also  a  secretion). 

FLUIDS  OONTAIKINa  FOBMED  ANATOMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

Seminal  fluid,  containing,  beside  spermatozoids,  the  secretions  of  a  number  of 

glandular  structures. 
Fluid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 
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8EB0US  AJSm  SYNOVIAL  FLUIDS — ^SfUCTS — SEBACEOUS  FLUIDS. 

Fhjmdogical  anatomy  of  the  seroua  and  BynoTial  membranes — Synovial  fringes 
— Bursie — Synorial  sheaths — ^Pericardial,  peritoneal,  and  pleural  secre- 
tiona — Quantity  of  the  serous  secTeti6n8— Synovial  fluid — ^Hucus — Mucous 
membranes — ^Mucous  membranes  covered  with  pavement-epithelium — ^Mu- 
cous membranes  covered  with  columnar  epithelium — ^Mucous  membranes 
oovered  with  mixed  epithelium — ^Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  mucus — 
Composition  and  varieties  of  mucus — ^Microscopical  characters  of  mucus 
^Kasal  mucus — ^Bronchial  and  pulmonary  mucus — ^Mucus  secreted  by  the 
Uning  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal — Mucus  of  the  urinary  passages 
— ^Mucua  of  the  generative  passages — Coigunctival  mucus — General  func- 
tion of  mucus — ^Non-absorption  of  certain  soluble  substances,  particularly 
venoms,  by  mucous  membranes— Sebaceous  fluids — ^Physiological  anatomy 
of  the  sebaceous,  ceruminous,  and  Meibomian  glands — Ordinary  sebaceous 
matter— 'Smegma  of  the  prepuce  and  of  the  labia  minora— Yemix 
caseosa — Cerumen — Meibomian  secretion — Function  of  the  Meibomian 
secretion. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Serous  and  Synovial 

Membranes. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes^  which  are  fre- 
quently classed  together  by  anatomists,  present  several  well- 
marked  points  of  distinction,  both  as  regards  their  stmctore 
and  the  products  of  their  secretion.  The  serous  membranes 
are  the  arachnoid,  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and 
tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  synovial  membranes  are  found 
around  all  the  movable  articulations.  They  also  form  elon- 
gated sacs  enveloping  many  of  the  long  tendons,  and  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  shut  sacs,  when 
they  are  called  bursas. 
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Serous  Membranes. — The  structure  of  the  serous  ipem 
branes  is  very  simple.  They  consist  of  a  dense  tissue  of 
fibres,  which  is  frequently  quite  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  arid  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  pavement,  or 
tesselated  epithelium.  The  fibres  are  mainly  of  the  inelastic 
variety  arranged  in  bundles,  interlacing  each  other  in  the 
form  of  a  close  net-work,  and  mingled  with  small,  wavy 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  numerous  blood-vessels.  It  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  serous  mem- 
branes contain  nerves  and  lymphatics,  though  the  latter  are 
generally  quite  abundant  in  the  subjacent  parts,  particularly 
beneath  the  visceral  layers.*  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are 
in  the  form  of  a  close,  polygonal  net-work,  with  sharp  angles. 

The  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  is  pale,  regular, 
with  rather  large  nuclei,  and  is  easily  detached  after  death. 
Todd  and  Bowman  describe  a  delicate  basement -membrane 
between  the  fibrous  structure  and  the  layer  of  epithelium,* 
but  others  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  membrane  is  considered  doubtful.' 

These  membranes,  as  a  rule,  form  closed  sacs,  with  their 
opposing  or  free  surfaces  nearly  in  apposition.  The  secre- 
tion, which  is  generally  very  small  in  quantity,  is  contained 
in  their  cavity.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  exactly  in  apposition, 
the  fluid  being  situated  heneath  both  layers,*  and  the  perito- 
neum of  the  female,  which  has  an  opening  on  either  said  for 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Synovial  Membranes. — The  true  synovial  membranes  are 
found  in  the  diarthrodial,  or  movable  articulations ;  but  in 

>  See  Tol  iL,  Absorption,  p.  48S. 

*  Todd  and  Bowman,  Fhynoloffical  Anatomy  and  Phytiology  of  Man^  Lon- 
don, 1846,  YoL  L,  p.  130. 

*  Brintov,  Serous  and  Synovial  Memhranea. — Cydopcedia  of  Anatomy  and 
PhyMogy^  London,  1847-1^49,  vol  iv.,  part  i.,  p.  514. 

^  Maqkmdik,  Mhrnnrt  «icr  un  liquide  qui  te  irouve  dans  le  crane  et  le  canal 
vert  Aral  de  Vhomme  et  des  animaux  mammifh'ea.-'-^oumal  de  phynologie^  Paris, 
1826,  tome  t.,  p.  86. 
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various  parts  of  the  body  are  found  closed  sacs,  sheaths,  etc., 
'which  resemble  sjnoviaJ  membranes  both  in  structure  and 
function.  Every  movable  joint  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule 
Trhich  is  closely  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  articulating 
cartilage  and  is  even  reflected  upon  its  surface  for  a  short 
distance.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these  membranes, 
like  the  serous  sacs,  were  closed  bags,  with  one  layer 
attached  to  the  cartilage,  and  the  other  passing  between 
the  bones  so  as  to  enclose  the  joint;  but  it  is  now  the 
general  opinion  that  the  cartilage  which  encrusts  the  articu- 
lating extremities  of  the  bones,  though  bathed  in  synovial 
fluid,  is  not  itself  covered  by  a  membrane. 

The  fibrous  portion  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  more 
dense  and  resisting  and  less  elastic  than  the  serous  mem- 
branes. It  is  composed  of  white  inelastic  fibrous  tissue, 
with  a  few  elastic  fibres  and  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are 
generally  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  serous  membranes. 
The  internal  surface  is  lined  with  small  cells  of  fiattened, 
pavement-epithelium,  with  rather  large,  rounded  nuclei. 
These  cells  exist  in  from  one  to  two  or  four  layers.* 

In  most  of  the  joints,  especially  those  of  large  Bii.e,  as 
the  knee  and  hip,  the  synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into 
folds  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  true  adipose 
tissue.  In  nearly  all  the  joints,  the  membrane  presents 
fringed,  vascular  processes,  called  sometimes  synovial  fringes. 
These  are  composed  of  looped  vessels  of  considerable  size ; 
and  when  injected  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
choroid  plexus.  The  edges  of  these  fringes  present  numer- 
ous leaf-like,  membranous  appendages,  of  a  great  variety  of 
curious  forms.  They  are  generally  situated  near  the  attach- 
ment of  the  membrane  to  the  cartilage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  either  the  adipose  folds  or  the  vascular 
fringes  have  any  special  office  in  the  production  of  the 
synovial  secretion,  different  from  that  of  other  portions  of 
the  membrane,  though  such  a  theory  has  been  advanced. 

>  KAixiUB,  Hand^ueh  der  ChweUUhrt  dm  M9n»ehm^  Leipzig.  1867,  S.  201. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  synovial  burssB  is  very  simple. 
Wherever  a  tendon  plays  over  a  bony  surface,  we  find  a 
delicate  membrane  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly-shaped, 
closed  sac,  one  layer  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tendon,  and 
the  other  to  the  bone.  These  sacs  are  lined  with  an  epi- 
thelium like  that  found  in  the  synovial  cavities,  and  they 
secrete  a  true  synovial  fluid.  IN'umerous  burssa  are  also 
found  beneath  the  skin,  especially  in  parts  where  the  integu- 
ment moves  over  bony  prominences,  as  the  olecranon,  the 
patella,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  These  sacs, 
sometimes  called  burssB  mucossB,  are  much  more  common  in 
man  than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  have  essentially  the 
same  function  as  the  deep-seated  bursse.  The  form  of  both 
the  superficial  and  deep-seated  bursse  is  very  irregular,  and 
their  interior  is  frequently  traversed  by  small  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  synovial  sheaths,  or  vaginal  processes, 
line  the  canals  in  which  the  long  tendons  play,  particularly 
the  tendons,  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  They  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the 
burs83,  and  present  two  layers,  one  of  which  lines  the  canal, 
while  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  tendon.  The  vascular 
folds,  described  in  connection  with  the  articular  synovial 
membranes,  are  found  in  many  of  the  bursse  and  synovial 
sheaths. 

Pericardial^  Peritoneal^  and  Pleural  Secretions. — In 
the  normal  condition  of  the  true  serous  membranes,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it 
never  has  been  obtained  in  quantity  suflScient  for  ultimate 
analysis.  It  is  not  true  that  these  membranes  produce 
merely  a  vaporous  exhalation.  Their  secretion  is  always 
liquid,  and,  small  as  it  is  in  quantity,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  sometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  As  the  only  apparent  function  of  these 
fluids  is  to  moisten  the  membranes,  so  that  the  opposing 
surfaces  can  move  over  each  other  without  undue  fric- 
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tion,  only  enough  fluid  is  secreted  to  keep  these  surfaces  in 
a  proper  condition.  The  error  frequently  committed  by 
authors,  in  describuig  the  serous  exhalations  as  vaporous^ 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  yapor  is  generally  given  off  when 
the  serous  cavities  are  exposed,  either  in  a  living  animal  or 
in  one  recently  killed.  This  vaporous  exhalation  takes  place 
after  exposure  of  the  parts ;  but  if  the  cavities  be  observed 
without  exposing  the  serous  surfaces  to  the  air,  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  can  be  detected.  Colin  always  found 
liquid  in  the  peritoneal,  pericardial,  and  pleural  cavities  of 
animals  recently  kiUed  or  opened  during  life.  In  these 
cavities  the  opposite  surfiuses  of  the  serous  membrane  were 
either  in  contact,  or  the  space  between  them  was  filled  with 
liquid.  In  one  of  the  small  ruminants,  he  removed  the 
muscles  and  the  elastic  tunic  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  exposing  the  transparent  peritoneum,  and  through 
this  membrane  could  see  liquid  collected  in  the  dependent 
parts.^ 

As  &r  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  secretions  of  the  dif- 
ferent serous  membranes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  are  either  colorless,  or  of  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
1012  to  1020.  Their  composition  resembles  that  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  except  that  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  much  greater.  They  contain  albumen^  chlorides,  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  a  little  glucose.  These 
facts  are  the  result  of  observations  upon  the  serous  fiuids  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals ; '  and  it  is  exceedingly  di£Scult 
to  obtain  the  normal  fluids  from  the  human  subject.  The 
elaborate  analyses  which  are  sometimes  given  of  the  fluids 
from  the  different  serous  cavities  in  the  human  subject  are 
the  results  of  examinations  of  large  morbid  accumulations.* 

'  CoLtv,  IVaiU  de  phytioiogie  comparh  da  animaux  dometUquet,  Fmib,  1866, 
tome  iL,  p.  488. 
'  CoLXK,  loe,  ciL 
*  R0BI5,  Ltfont  mr  Ut  hwrnun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  262,  d  9eq,    ThU  author 
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The  normal  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  in  the  human 
subject  is  generally  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms.  Colin  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  of  the  horse 
contained  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluid- 
ounces,  the  cayity  being  exposed  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  animal  from  haemorrhage. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneal  cayity  in 
horses  killed  in  this  way  was  from  ten  to  thirty-four  fluid- 
ounces. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  same 
animal  was  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidounces.' 

These  estimates  are  simply  approximative ;  but  they  give 
an  idea  of  the  normal  quantity  of  liquid  which  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  serous  cavities  of  the 
human  subject.  Judging  from  the  weight  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  as  compared  with  that  of  a  horse,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pericardial  sac  contains 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluidrachms ;  the 
peritoneal  cavity  from  one  to  four  fluidounces;  and  the 
pleural  sac  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidrachms. 

The  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  peritoneal  secre- 
tion. The  cephalo-rachidian,  or  subarachnoid  fluid  will 
be  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system. 

Synovial  Fluid. — Although  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  serous  and  the  synovial  membranes,  their  secre- 
tions differ  very  considerably  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  Like  the  serosities,  the  synovial  fluid  has  simply 
a  mechanical  function ;  but  it  is  more  viscid,  and  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  the  serous  fluids. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joints  is  sufficient  to  lubricate 

has  coUected  the  latest  analyses  of  the  pleural  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the 
fluid  of  ascites,  and  the  fluid  of  hydrocele. 
*  Colin,  foe.  at. 
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freely  the  articulating  surfaces.  In  a  horse  of  medium  size 
and  in  good  condition,  examined  immediately  after  death, 
Colin  found  1'6  fluidrachms  in  the  shoulder-joint;  1*9 
drachma  in  the  elbow-joint ;  1'6  drachms  in  the  coxo-femoral 
articulation ;  2*2  in  the  femoro-tibial ;  and  1*9  in  the  tibio- 
tarsal.^ 

When  perfectly  normal,  the  synovial  fluid  is  either  coIcmv 
less  or  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  so  viscid  that  it  is 
with  diflSculty  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  This 
peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance called  synovine.  When  this  organic  matter  has  been 
extracted  and  mixed  with  water,  it  gives  to  the  fluid  the 
peculiar  viscidity  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  reaction 
of  the  fluid  is  faintly  alkaline,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid,  espe- 
cially when  the  joints  have  been  much  used,  usually  con- 
tains in  suspension  pale  epithelial  cells  and  a  few  leucocytes. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  synovial  fluid  of  the 
human  subject : ' 

Composition  of  the  Synovial  Fluid. 

Water 92800 

SjnOTine  (called  albumen) 64*00 

I^ciples  of  organic  origin  (belonging  to  the  second  class  of 

Robin) not  estimated. 

Fatty  matter 060 

Chloride  of  sodium  )  ^,^ 

Carbonate  of  soda    \ 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*60 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate traces. 

The  observations  of  Frerichs  indicate  considerable  vari- 
ations in  the  composition  and  general  characters  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  dependent  upon  use  of  the  joints.  In  a  stall- 
fed  ox  the  proportion  of  water  to  solid  matter  was  969*90 
to  SO'IO;  and  in  animals  that  took  considerable  exercise, 

■  CoLtK,  op.  cU,f  tome  U.,  p.  440. 

*  RoBiv,  ZefCM  sur  let  humeuriy  Paris,  1867,  p.  276. 
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the  proportions  were  948*54  of  water  to  6lL*46  of  solid  matter. 
In  the  latter  the  fluid  was  more  viscid^  and  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  synovine  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
salts.  It  was  also  more  deeply  colored,  and  contained  a 
larger  number  of  leucocytes.' 

like  the  serous  fluids,  the  synovial  secretion  is  produced 
by  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  and  not  by  any 
special  organs.  The  folds  and  fringes  which  have  been 
described  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  most  active  in 
secreting  the  organic  matter,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  any  such  office. 

The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  and  the  fluid  found  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear  resemble  the  serous  secretions 
in  many  regards ;  but  these  fluids,  with  the  vitreous  humor, 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anat- 
omy of  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Jtfuctcs. 

Mucous  Membrcmea. — The  mucous  membranes  in  dif- 
ferent situations  present  important  peculiarities  in  structure, 
many  of  which  have  abeady  been  considered.  We  have 
described,  in  detail,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ii^ 
connection  with  the  subjects  of  respiration  and  digestion ; 
and  the  membranes  in  other  parts  will  necessarily  be  de- 
scribed in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  structure  of  these  membranes  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  various  fluids  known 
under  the  name  of  mucus. 

^  A  distinct  anatomical  division  of  the  mucous  membranes 
may  be  made  into  two  classes,  as  follows :  First,  those  pro- 
vided with  pavement-epithelium ;  and  second,  those  provided 

*  Frerichs,  in  Waqner,  HandwM/erfni<hdeT Fhytkhgie^^vwi!^  1846, 

Band  ui.,  S.  467. 
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with  columnar,  or  conoidal  epithelium.  All  of  the  mucous 
membranes  line  cavities  or  tubes  communicating  with  the 
exterior  by  the  different  openings  in  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  in  which  the 
first  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with  pavement- 
epithelium,  are  found :  The  mouth,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  the  conjunctiva,  the  female  ure- 
thra, and  the  vagina.  In  these  situations  the  membrane  is 
composed  of  a  chorion  made  up  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibrous 
tissue,  a  few  fibro-plastic  elements,  with  capillaries,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves.  The  elastic  fibres  are  small  and  quite 
abundant.  The  membrane  itself  is  loosely  united  to  the 
subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  The  chorion  is  provided 
with  vascular  papillae,  more  or  less  marked ;  but  in  all  situ- 
ations, except  in  the  pharynx,  the  epithelial  covering  fills  up 
the  spaces  between  these  papilte,  so  that  the  membrane  pre- 
sents a  smooth  surface.  Between  the  chorion  and  the 
epithelium,  is  an  amorphous  basement-membrane.  The  mu- 
cous glands  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  by  their 
ducts,  but  the  glandular  structure  is  situated  in  the  submu- 
cous areolar  tissue.  These  glands  have  many  of  them  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus.'  They  are  generally  sim- 
ple racemose  glands,  presenting  a  collection  of  follicles  ar- 
ranged around  the  extremity  of  a  single  excretory  duct,  lined 
or  filled  with  rounded,  nucleated  epithelium. 

The  pavement-epitheKum  covering  these  membranes  ex- 
ists generally  in  several  layers,  and  presents  great  variety, 
both  in  form  and  size.  The  most  superficial  layers  are 
of  large  size,  flattened,  and  irregularly  polygonal.  The 
deeper  layers  are  smaller  and  more  rounded.  The  size  of 
these  cells  is  from  y^Vrr  ^  Thf  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  cells  are 
pale,  slightly  granular,  and  possess  a  small,  ovoid  nucleus, 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli. 

The  second  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with 

*  See  Tol.  iL,  Digestion,  p.  166. 
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columnar  epithelium,  is  found  lining  the  alimentary  canal 
below  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  biliary  pas- 
sages, the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the  glands,  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  uterus  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  the  bronchi,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  male 
urethra.  In  certain  situations  this  variety  of  epithelium  is 
provided  on  its  free  surface  with  little  hair-like  processes 
called  cilia.  During  life  the  cilia  are  in  constant  motion, 
producing  a  current  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  mucous 
orifices.  Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  throughout  the  nasal 
passages,  commencing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  within 
the  nose ;  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx ;  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate ;  the  Eustachian  tube ;  the  tym- 
panic cavity ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  un- 
til they  become  less  than  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  uterus ;  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

This  variety  of  mucous  membrane  is  formed  of  a  chorion, 
a  basement-membrane,  and  epithelium.  The  chorion  is  com- 
posed of  inelastic  and.  elastic  fibres,  with  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments, a  few  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  amgrphous  matter, 
vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  less  dense  and  less 
elastic  than  the  chorion  of  the  first  variety,  and  is  generally 
more  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  surface  of 
these  membranes  is  generally  smooth,  the  only  exception  be- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestines. 

These  membranes  are  provided  with  follicular  glands, 
extending  through  their  entire  thickness  and  terminating  in 
rounded  extremities,  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double, 
which  rest  upon  the  submucous  etructure.  Many  of  them 
are  provided  also  with  simple  racemose  glands,  the  ducts 
.  passing  through  the  membrane,  the  glandular  structure  being 
situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.' 

*  See  vol !.,  Respiration,  p.  861,  for  a  description  of  the  glandular  organs 
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The  columnar  epithelium  covering  these  metnbranes  rests 
upon  an  amorphous  structure,  called  basement-membrane. 
It  generally  presents  but  few  layers,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  there  is  only  a  single  layer.  The  cells 
are  prismoidal,  with  a  lai^e  free  extremity,  and  a  pointed 
end  which  is  attached.  The  lower  strata  of  cells  are  shorter 
and  more  rounded  than  those  in  the  superficial  layer.  The 
cells  are  pale,  very  closely  adherent  to  each  other  by  their 
sides,  and  provided  with  a  moderate-sized,  oval  nucleus  with 
one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  length  of  the  cells  is  from  ^^  to 
^^  of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  from  j^^  to  Y^tjf  ^^  ^^ 
inch.  When  villosities'  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
branes, the  cells  follow  the  elevations  and  do  not  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  them,  as  in  most  of  the  membranes  covered 
with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
ureters,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  cannot  be  classed  in 
either  of  the  above  divisions.  They  are  covered  with  mixed 
epithelium,  presenting  all  varieties  of  form  between  the 
pavement  and  the  columnar,  some  of  the  cells  being  caudate 
and  quite  irregular. 

Jfeckcmmn  of  the  Secretion  of  Mucus, — ^Nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  variety  of  fluids  known  under  the  name  of 
mucus  is  composed  of  the  products  of  several  different  glan- 
dular structures.  According  to  Robin,  mucus  proper  is  pro- 
duced by  the  epithelial  cells  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
situated  on  the  surface,  between  the  opening  of  the  so-called 
mucous  follicles  or  glands ; '  while  the  secretion  of  tliese 
special  glandular  organs  always  possesses  peculiar  properties. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  membranes  which  do  not 
possess  glands,  as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ureters  and  a 
great  iK>rtion  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  capable  of  secreting 

of  the  ftir<pas8«ge8 ;  and  toL  ii.,  Digestion,  pp.  212,  SI  8,  and  889,  for  a  dcscrip> 
Uon  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

'  RoBiy,  Zefons  anr  lea  hMmenn,  Paris,  1867,  p.  488. 
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mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  produces  au 
alkaline,  yiscid  secretion,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion, 
when  the  gastric  tubules  do  not  act ;  and  the  gastric  tubules, 
during  digestion,  secrete  a  fluid  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. The  fluid  produced  by  the  follicles  of  the  small  in- 
testine likewise  has.  peculiar  digestive  properties.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  mu- 
cous, membranes  is  covered  with  more  or  less  secretion,  show 
that  the  general  epithelial  covering  of  these  membranes  is 
capable  of  secreting  a  fluid,  which  forms  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  what  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  mucus.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  separate  the  secretion  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  cells  from  the  other  fluids  that  are  found  on  the 
mucous  membranes ;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  re- 
gard as  mucus,  the  secretion  which  is  found  upon  mucous 
membranes,  except  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  or  the 
intestinal  juice,  we  can  recognize  a  special  fluid  by  certain 
distinctive  physiological  properties. 

In  the  membranes  covered  with  cylinder-epithelium,  which 
are  usually  provided  with  numerous  simple  follicles,  the  se- 
cretion is  produced  mainly  by  these  follicles,  but  in  part  by 
the  epithelium  covering  the  general  surfaoe.  The  mem- 
branes covered  with  pavement-epithelium  usually  contain 
but  few  follicles,  and  are  provided  with  simple  racemose 
glands  situated  in  the  submucous  structure,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  appendages  to  the  membrane.  The  secre- 
tion is  here  produced  by  the  epithelium  on  the  free  surface, 
and  is  always  mixed  with  fluids  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  mucous  glands. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  secretion  of  mucus  beyond  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  connection  with  the  general  mechanism  of  secretion. 
All  the  mucous  membranes  are  quite  vascular,  and  the  cells 
covering  the  membrane  and  lining  the  follicles  and  glands  at- 
tached to  it  have  the  property  of  taking  from  the  blood  the 
materials  necessary  for    the  formation  of  the    secretion 
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These  principles  pass  out  of  tlie  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  in  connection  with  water  and  inorganic  salts  in 
variable  proportion.  Many  of  the  cells  themselves  are  des- 
quamated, and  are  found  in  the  secretion,  together  with  a 
few  leucocytes,  which  are  produced  upon  mudous  surfaces 
with  great  facility. 

Composition  and  Varietiea  of  Mucus. — ^In  comparing 
the  secretions  of  the  different  mucous  membranes,  each  one 
wdll  be  found  to  possess  certain  distinctive  peculiarities,  more 
or  less  marked ;  but  there  are  certain  general  characters 
which  belong  to  all  varieties  of  mucus.  The  fluid  is  usually 
a  mixture  of  the  secretion  from  the  simple  membrane  and 
the  product  of  its  follicles  or  glandular  appendages,  and  al- 
ways contains  a  certain  amount  of  desquamated  epithelium ; 
and  it  is  frequently  possible,  from  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  epithelium,  to  indicate  the  part  by  which  any  given* 
specimen  of  mucus  was  secreted.  This  desquamation  of 
epithelium  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  secretion  of  mucus,  any  more  than  the  desquamation  of 
the  epidermic  scales  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  secl'etion  of  perspiration  or  sebaceous  matter.  It 
is  a  property  of  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelial  covering  of 
mucous  membranes  to  be  regenerated  by  the  formation  of 
new  cells  from  below,  the  effete  structures  being  thrown  off, 
and  the  admixture  of  these  with  mucus  is  simply  accidental. 
The  leucocytes,  formerly  called  mucus-corpuscles,  are  the 
result  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  not 
constant  constituents  of  normal  mucus. 

All  the  varieties  of  mucus  are  more  or  less  viscid ;  but 
this  character  is  very  variable  in  the  secretions  from  differ- 
ent membranes,  in  some  of  them  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid,  and  in  others  almost  semisolid. 

The  different  kinds  of  mucus  vary  considerably  in  general 
appearance.  Some  of  them  are  perfectly  clear  and  colorless ; 
but  the  secretion  is  generally  grayish  and  semitransparent. 
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Examined  by  the  microscope,  in  addition  to  the  mixture  of 
epithelium  and  occasional  leucocytes,  which  give  to  the  fluid 
its  semiopaque  character,  the  mass  of  the  secretion  presents  a 
very  finely  striated  appearance,  as  though  it  were  composed 
of  thin  layers  of  a  nearly  transparent  substance,  with  many 
folds.  These  delicate  strisB  do  not  usually  interlace  with 
each  other,  and  are  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid.  This  appearance,  with  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  acid,  is  characteristic  of  mucus.  Some  varieties  of  mu- 
cus present  very  fine,  pale  granulations  and  a  few  small  glob- 
ules of  oil. 

On  the  addition  of  water,  mucus  is  somewhat  swollen, 
but  is  not  dissolved.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  secretion 
of  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  which  is  coagulated 
on  the  addition  of  water. 

As  a  rule,  the  reaction  of  mucus  is  alkaline ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  being  the  vaginal  mucus,  which  is  very 
fluid  and  distinctly  acid. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  prox- 
imate composition  of  normal  mucus,  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  secreted  by  the  membranes  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion is  very  small,  being  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  their 
surface.  All  varieties,  however,  contain  a  peculiar  oi^anic 
principle,  called  mucosine,  which  gives  the  fluid  its  peculiar 
viscidity  They  likewise  present  a  considerable  variety  of 
inorganic  salts ;  as  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
alkaline  lactates,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  sulphates,  and,  in  some  varieties, 
traces  of  iron  and  silica.' 

Of  all  these  constituents,  mucosine  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  gives  to  the  secretion  its  characteristic  properties.  Like 
all  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  mucosine  is  coagula^ 
ble  by  various  reagents.  It  is  imperfectly  coagulated  by  heat ; 
and  after  desiccation  can  be  made  to  assume  its  peculiar  con- 

1  SixoH,  Animal  CJvemiatry  wiih  reference  to  the  Phifnokffy  and  Fatholoffy  of 
Man^  PhiladelphU,  1846,  p.  861. 
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eistenoe  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  being  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the 
latter.  It  is  also  co&gulated  by  strong  alcohol,  forming  a 
fibrinons  clot  solnble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  Mucosine  may 
be  readily  isolated  by  adding  water  to  a  specimen  of  nor- 
mal mncns,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with  an  excess  of 
alcohol.  If  this  precipitate,  after  haying  been  dried,  be  ex- 
posed to  water,  it  assumes  the  viscid  consistence  peculiar 
to  mucosine.  This  property  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
albumen  and  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 

JVasal  Mucus. — The  nasal  mucus,  being  subject  to  so 
many  changes  fiom  imtation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
presents  considerable  variation  in  its  appearance  and  compo- 
sition. Under  perfectly  normal  conditions,  it  is  very  viscid, 
clear  or  slightly  opaque  and  grayish,  and  strongly  alkaline. 
It  always  contains  more  or  less  columnar  epithelium.  In  its 
behavior  to  various  reagents,  it  presents  the  characteristics 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  secretions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  generally.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
the  normal  secretion : 

Composition  of  Nasal  Mucus^ 

Water 93800    to  947*00 

Muoofline  (with  a  trace  of  albumen  ? ) 63*30     **  64*80 

Lactate  of  80da  (?) 100     "  6-00 

Oigviic  crystalline  principles 2*00     **  1-05 

Fatty  matters  and  cholestcrine not  estimated  6*01 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 6  *60    to  6'09 

Calcareous  and  alkaline  phosphates 3*60     **  2*00 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda 0*00  not  estimated. 

Bronchial  a/nd  Pvlmona/ry  Mucus. — This  is  the  secre- 
tion of  the  general  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  glands  situated 
in  the  substance  of  these  membranes  and  in  the  submucous 

^  RoBiK,  XtffOfM  iur  Us  humeur§j  Paris,  1867,  p.  450. 
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tissue.  In  addition  to  this  secretion,  there  is  an  exhala* 
tion  of  watery  vapor  containing  traces  of  organic  matter, 
coming  from  the  air-cells  and  the  bronchial  tubes  less  than 
•jSj^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  not  provided  with  mn- 
cons  glands.  This  variety  of  mncus  is  alkaline  and  is  quite 
similar  to  nasal  mucus  in  its  appearance  and  general  char- 
acters. The  following  is  an  analysis,  by  Nasse,  of  the  secre- 
tion expectorated  in  the  morning  by  a  healthy  man : 

CmnpoaUmi  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Mucua^ 

Water 966*620 

Mucosine,  with  a  tittle  albumen 28''764 

Watery  extract 8'066 

Alcohotic  extract 1*810 

Fat 2-887 

Chloride  of  sodium 6*825 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*400 

Carbonate  of  soda 0*198 

Phosphate  of  soda 0*080 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  iron 0*974 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*291 

Silica  and  sulphate  of  lime 0*266 

1,000*000 

MucuB  secreted  hy  the  Mucoub  Membrane  of  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal. — Throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  the  lining  membrane  secretes  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mucus,  which  does  not  differ  very  much 
fr*om  the  mucus  found  in  other  situations.  This  secretion 
appears  to  take  place  independently  of  the  act  of  digestion, 
and  the  mucus  in  most  parts  of  the  tract  is  not  known  to 
possess  any  peculiar  digestive  properties.  By  ligating  all  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  the  buccal  mucus  has  been  procured.  This 
secretion  is  produced  by  the  cells  covering  the  general  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  is  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  iso- 
lated follicular  and  racemose  glands  of  the  mouth.    An  ana- 

^  Nasse,  Ueber  die  Bettandtheile  dea  normalen  Schleims  der  Zuflweffe. — Jour- 
nal fur  praktische  Chemie,  Leipzig,  1848,  Bd.  xxix.,  S.  A6. 
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ogons  secretion  is  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus/  During  the  intervals  of  di- 
gestion, a  viscid,  alkaline  secretion  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  The  digestive  secretions  of  the  small 
intestine  are  so  viscid  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  the  true  mucous  secretion ;  but  un- 
doubtedly a  secretion  of  ordinary  mucus  is  constantly  taking 
place  from  the  lining  membrane  of  both  the  small  and  the 
laige  intestine.  This  secretion  probably  has  a  purely  me- 
chanical function,  serving  to  lubricate  the  membranes  and 
facilitate  the  movements  of  the  opposing  surfaces  against 
each  other. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  produces  quite 
an  abundant  secretion ;  but  this  is  always  mixed  with  the 
bile,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  composi- 
tion of  this  fluid,  though  it  is  not  known  to  possess  any  pe- 
culiar properties. 

Mucus  of  the  Urinary  Passages. — A  small  quantity  of 
mncns  is  secreted  by  the  urinaiy  passages.  This  is  present 
in  the  normal  urine,  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight,  cloudy  de- 
posit, which  forms  after  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours.  A  certain  amount  of  secretion  takes  place 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  possess  glands  except  near  the  neck. 
This  secretion  takes  place  in  very  small  quantity,  and  may 
be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  the  ordinary  microscopical 
characters  of  mucus. 

Mxjtcus  of  the  Generative  Passages. — The  vagina  secretes 
a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  differs  from  the  secretions 
of  the  other  mucous  membranes  in  being  distinctly  acid  and 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  viscidity.  The  mucus  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  is  clear,  viscid,  and  distinctly  alkaline. 
This  is  ordinarily  produced  in  small  quantity,  but  is  very 

I  See  Tol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  166. 
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abnndant  during  pregnancy.  It  is  the  resnlt  of  the  action 
chiefly  of  the  large,  rounded  glands  found  in  this  situation. 
The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  alkaline,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  slightly  viscid. 
The  secretions  of  these  parts  are  greatly  modified  during 
menstruation.  These  considerations,  however,  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  subject  of  generation,  and  will  be  taken  up  more 
fully  in  another  volume. 

Conjuncti/oal  Mucus. — ^A  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  se- 
cretion constantly  covers  the  conjunctival- mucous  membrane, 
and  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane  itself 
with  the  fluid  produced  by  the  little  mucous  glands  found 
near  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
variety  of  mucus,  mentioned  by  Bobin,  is  that  it  becomes 
white,  like  coagulated  albumen,  by  the  action  of  pure  water.* 

A  peculiarity  of  the  mucus  from  the  conjunctiva,  the 
urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  vagina,  is  that  they  readily  be- 
come virulent  when  secreted  in  abnormal  quantity.  They 
then  contain  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  and  have  a  more 
or  less  puriform  character;  but  the  virulent  principle  is  con- 
tained in  the  clear  liquid. 

General  Function  of  Mucus. — The  smooth,  viscid,  and 
adhesive  character  of  mucus,  forming,  as  this  fluid  does,  a 
coating  for  the  raucous  membranes,  serves  to  protect  these 
parts,  enables  their  surfaces  to  move  freely  one  upon  the 
other,  and  modifies  to  a  certain  extent  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion. This  function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  function 
of  some  of  the  mucous  glands,  as  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn, 
which  produce  secretions  only  at  particular  times. 

Aside  from  the  mechanical  functions  of  mucus,  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  fiuid,  in  connection  with  the  epithelial 
covering  of  the  mucous  membranes,  is  capable  of  preventing 
the  absorption  of  certain  principles.    It  is  well  known,  for 

>  Robin,  Lefom  tur  let  humeun^  Pans,  1867,  p.  447. 
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example,  that  venoms  may  be  applied  with  impunity  to 
certain  mncons  surfaces,  while  they  produce  poisonous  effects 
if  introduced  into  the  circulation.  These  agents  are  not 
neutralized  by  the  secretions  of  the  parts,  for  they  will 
produce  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system  when 
removed  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  introduced  into  the 
circulation ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mucous 
membranes  are  capable  of  resisting  their  absorption.  This 
fact  is  proven  by  the  following  interesting  experiment  dc- 
tailed  by  Eobin : 

Let  an  endosmometer  be  constructed,  using  a  fi*esh 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  epithelium 
and  layer  of  mucus  remain  intact,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  apparatus,  place  a  saccharine  solution,  and  let  the  mem- 
brane be  exposed  to  a  solution  containing  some  venomous 
fluid.  The  liquid  will  mount  in  the  interior  of  the  ap- 
paratus, but  the  poison  will  not  penetrate  the  membrane. 
If  the  mucus  and  epithelium  be  now  removed  with  the 
finger-nail  from  even  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane,  the 
poison  will  immediately  pass  through  that  part  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  an  animal  may  be  killed  with  the  fluid  which 
now  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer.^ 

These  facts  show  that  mucus  is  an  important  secretion. 
It  not  only  has  a  useful  mechanical  function,  but  it  is  in  all 
probability  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  elective  absorption  which  are  so  often  observed,  particu- 
larly in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sebaceous  Fluids. 

The  general  cutaneous  surface  is  constantly  lubricated 
by  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  oily  secretion,  called 
sebum,  or  sebaceous  matter.  This  secretion  is  somewhat 
modified  in  certain  situations,  and  an  analogous  fluid  is  pro- 
duced by  glands  of  a  peculiar  structure  opening  into  the 

*  RoBiy,  XcfOfM  wr  Ie§  hwnewn,  ParU,  1867,  p.  489. 
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external  meatus  of  the  ear.  Another  flnid,  very  mach  like 
the  ordinary  Bebaceous  matter,  is  smeared  upon  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids.  These  secretions,  called  respectively  cerumen 
and  Meibomian  fluid,  resemble  the  secretion  of  the  ordinary 
sebaceous  glands  sufficiently  to  be  classed  with  it. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  iJie  Sebaceous,  Ceruminous, 
amd  Meihomicm  Olcmds. — The  true  sebaceous  glands  are, 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  are  provided  with  hair; 
and  as  nearly  every  part  of  the  general  surface  presents 
either  the  long,  the  short,  or  the  downy  hairs,  these  glands 
are  very  generally  distributed.  They  exist,  indeed,  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  skin,  except  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  the  labia 
minora  in  the  female,  and  in  portions  of  the  prepuce  and 
glans  penis  of  the  male,  parts  not  provided  with  hair,  small 
racemose  sebaceous  glands  are  found,  which  produce  secre- 
tions differing  somewhat  from  that  formed  by  the  ordinary 
glands.  The  glands  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple  in  the  female 
are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with  small,  downy  hairs. 
Kolliker  has  observed  these  glands,  not  connected  with  hairs, 
upon  the  nipple  of  the  male.* 

Nearly  all  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  either  simple 
racemose  glands,  that  is,  presenting  a  number  of  follicles 
connected  with  a  single  excretory  duct,  or  compound  race- 
mose glands,  presenting  several  ducts,  with  their  follicles, 
opening  by  a  common  tube.  Although  there  is  this  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  glands  of  the  gen- 
eral surface,  they  secrete  essentially  the  same  fluid,  and  their 
anatomical  differences  consist  simply  in  a  multiplication  of 
follicles. 

The  differences  in  the  size  of  the  sebaceous  glands  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  the  size  of  the  hairs  with  which  they  are 
connected ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  glands  are  connected 
with  the  small,  downy  hairs.    These  distinctions  in  size  are 

>  KdLLiKiB,  Hafhdbuch  der  Qewd^eUhre  det  Meruehen,  Leipzig,  1867,  &  571. 
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60  marked,  that  the  glands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
viz.,  those  connected  with  the  long  hairs  of  the  head,  face, 
chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  and  the  coarse,  short  hairs, 
and  those  connected  with  the  fine,  downy  hairs.  A  few 
small  simple  follicles  are  found  in  the  parts  not  provided 
with  hairs.' 

The  glands  connected  with  the  larger  hair-follicles  are 
of  the  simple  racemose  variety,  and  are  from  -j^  to  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  two  to  five  of  these  glands  are  gen- 
erally found  arranged  around  the  follicle.  They  discharge 
their  secretion  at  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  third  with 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  hair-follicle."  The  follicles  of  the 
long  hairs  of  the  scalp  are  generally  provided  each  with  a 
pair  of  sebaceous  glands,  measuring  from  yfg-  to  i^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Encircling  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  the 
chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  are  large  glands,  some  of 
them  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  in  groups  of  from 
four  to  eight. 

The  glands  connected  with  the  follicles  of  the  small, 
downy  hairs,  are  so  large,  compared  with  the  hair-follicles, 
that  the  latter  seem  rather  as  appendages  to  the  glandular 
structure.  These  glands  are  of  the  compound  racemose 
variety,  and  present  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  cuU-d^ 
sac.  The  largest  are  found  on  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  the  penis,  and  the  areola  of  the  nipple, 
where  they  measure  from  -^to  -^ot  an  inch.  The  glands 
connected  with  the  downy  hairs  of  other  parts  are  usually 
smaller.  The  glands  of  Tyson,  situated  upon  the  corona  of 
the  glans  penis  and  behind,  upon  the  cervix,  r«re  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  compound  racemose  variety.* 

The  minute  structure  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  very 

*  KuLLiKBR,  Handbuch  der  OewebeUhre  dea  Mentehm,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  146. 

•  See  ¥\g,  6,  page  125. 

'  A  very  full  and  satUfactory  account  of  the  distribution  and  general  anat- 
omj  of  the  ■ebaceous  glands  ia  to  be  found  in  KOllikbr,  Manual  of  ffwnan 
Miero9eopU  Anatomy,  London,  1860,  p.  186,  d  m^.,  and  in  the  later  Gennan 
•dition,  Leipdg,  1667,  S.  146,  et  $eq. 
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Buople.  The  follicles  wliicb  compose  the  simple  glaods,  and 
the  foUicnlar  terminations  of  the  simple  and  compomid  race* 
mose  glands,  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  stractareleas  or  Blightlj* 
granular  membrane,  with  an  external  layer  of  inelastic  and 
small  elastic  fibres,  and  are  lined  bj  cells.  Kext  the  mem- 
brane the  cells  are  polyhedric,  pale,  and  granular,  most  of 
Fib.  1.  them  presenting  a  nucleus  and  na- 

cleolus ;  bat  the  follicle  itself  con- 
tains faXty  granules  and  the  other 
constitnents  of  the  Bebaceons  mat- 
ter, with  cells  filled  with  fetty 
particles.  These  cells  abound  in 
the  sebaceous  matter  as  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  duct.  The  great 
quantity  of  fatty  granules  and 
globules  found  in  the  ducts  and 
follicles  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
renders  them  dark  and  opaque  when 
examined  with  the  microscope  by 
transmitted  light,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  quite  distinctive.  The 
lai^r  glands  are  surrounded  with 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  ceruraiuous  glands  of  the 
)  ear  produce  a  secretion  resembling 
the  sebaceous  matter  in  many  re- 
gards, but  in  their  anatomy  they 
op,nT,^-|iSu.-S^iS.diin;  "«  ^^'"O't  identical  with  the  su- 
^"eSS^ri!«":ig*r^  doriparous  glands.  They  belong 
"''•'  to  the    variety  of   glands   called 

tubular,  and  consist  of  a  nearly  straight  tube  which  pene- 
trates the  skin,  and  a  rounded  or  ovoid  coil  situated  in  the 
subcutaneous  structure.  These  glands  are  found  only  in  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  meatus,  wliere  they 
exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  rather  more  numerous 
in  the  inner  than  in  the  outer  half  of  the  meatus. 


la  lEluid  fi 
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The  dttots  are  ehoit  and  nearly  straight,  simply  penetrating 
the  different  layers  of  the  skin,  and  are  fromyj^  to  7^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Their  openings  are  rounded  and  about  jJ^g 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  sometimes  terminate  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  hair  follicles.  They  present  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  lined  with  several 
layers  of  small,  pale,  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 


Vortlnl  MMloa  at  Uie  ikiii  of  the 
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The  glandnlar  coil  is  an  ovoid  or  rounded,  brownish 
maea,  of  from  y^  to  ^ig  or  -i^g-  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  simply  a  convoluted  tube,  continnons  with  the  excretory 
duct  and  terminating  in  a  eomewhat  dilated,  rounded  ex- 
tremity. It  presents  occasionally,  smalt,  lateral  protrusione. 
The  diameter  of  the  tube  ia  from  -yj,  to  j^  of  an  inch.  It 
possesses  a  fibrous  coat  with  a  longitudinal  layer  of  invol- 
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tmtary  mnBcular  fibres,  and  extemallj  a  few  elastic  fibres 
It  is  lined  bj  a  single  layer  of  irregnlarly-polygonal  cells, 
from  -g^^  to  Yfhif  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.  These  cells  con- 
tain nnmerons  brownish  or  yellowish  pigmentary  grannies. 
The  tube  forming  the  gland  contains  a  clear  fluid  mixed 
with  a  granular  substance  containing  cells/ 

In  addition  to  the  cemminous  glands  of  the  ear,  numer- 
ous sebaceous  follicles  are  found  connected  with  the  kair- 
follicles  here,  as  in  other  parts  provided  with  hair.  The 
arrangement  of  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  and  the  cem- 
minous glands,  which  are  situated  in  different  planes  in  the 
subcutaneous  structure,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids  have  essentially 
the  same  structure  as  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands.  Their 
ducts,  however,  are  longer,  and  the  terminal  follicles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  along 
their  entire  length. 

These  glands  are  situated  partly  in  the  substance  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages,  between  their  posterior  surfaces  and  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane.  They  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  free  border  of  the  eyelids,  opening  upon  the 
inner  edge,  and  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  cartilages. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  glands  are  found  in  the  upper, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  the  lower  lid. 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  nearly  straight  excretory  duct, 
from  j^  to  j^jp  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  communicating 
laterally  with  numerous  compound  racemose  acini,  or  col- 
lections of  follicles,  measuring  from  -g^  to  -jnhr  ^^  *^  ^^^• 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  collections  of  follicles  are 
found  on  either  side  of  the  duct  in  glands  of  medium  length.* 
Most  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  nearly  straight,  but  some 
are  turned  upon  themselves  near  their  upper  extremity. 
The  general  arrangement  of  these  glands  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

>  The  measarements  of  these  tabes  and  cells  are  taken  from  KdlUker  [cp, 
cU.,  1860,  p.  138). 

*  Sapfbt,  TraiU  d*an<Uomie  deteriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  iL,  p.  598. 
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Id  genera]  etmctnre  there  is  little,  if  &ny,  difference 
between  the  tenninal  follicles  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and 
the  follicles  of  the  ordina-  ^_  , 

lyeehaceons  glands  They 
are  lined  with  cells  meas- 
nring  from  ^j^Vir  ^°  TVinr 
of  an  inch  in  diameter 
These  cells  contain  nnme- 
rouB  fatty  globules,  but 
they  do  opt  coalesce  into 
large  drops,  such  as  are 
often  seen  in  the  ordinary 
sebaceooB  cells '  The  fol 
liclea  and  dacta  are  filled 
with  the  whitish,  oleagi 
nouft  matter  which  con 
etitutea  the  Heibomiau 
Eccretion,  or  the  sebum 
palpebnOe. 

In    addition    to    the 

Meibomian  secretion,  the 

edges    of   the   palpebral 

orifice     rece 

amount  of  secretion  from     sTjAiterioriip  pjnjw'^i^'t^'  !J'1"5?V 
8,  a,  Potwrlor  lip,  with  the  opeutDn  of  tbe  Het- 

ordinary  sebaceom  glands     KS^SSS,'  t  USS  SCJCJ 


(I.Two^ludalnthsb 
Clindaat  their  origin:  1.  A Tery  Bmall  etanii : 
B.  A  meriium-ilud  lunil.  iSiprxr.  Traill 
itciialomie,  Psris,  ISjil,  lome  11..  p,  GS7.) 


of  the  compound  race- 
mose variety  (ciliary 
glands),  which  are  ap- 
pended in  pairs  to  each  of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes, 
and  the  sebaceous  glands  attached  to  the  small  hairs  of  the 
camncula  lachTymalis. 

Ordinary/  Sebaceoiti  Matter. — Although  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, irom  the  great  number  of  sebaceous  glands  opening 

1  EoLitEEft,  HandbMh  der  Oeufbdihrt  da  Jfttuchen,  Leipzig,  ISST,  S.  678. 
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upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  that  the  amount  of  sebaceous 
matter  must  be  considerable,  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect 
the  normal  fluid  in  quantity  sufficient  for  ultimate  analysis. 
In  certain  parts,  as  the  skin  of  the  nose,  where  the  glands 
are  particularly  abundant,  a  certain  amount  of  oily  secre- 
tion is  sometimes  observed,  giving  to  the  surface  a  greasy, 
glistening  aspect.  This  may  be  absorbed  by  paper,  giving 
it  the  well-known  appearance  produced  by  oily  matters, 
and  may  be  collected  in  small  quantity  upon  a  glass  slide 
and  examined  microscopically.  It  then  presents  a  number 
of  strongly-refracting  fatty  globules,  with  a  few 'epithelial 
cells.  The  cells,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  the  fluid  as 
it  is  discharged  upon  the  general  surface ;  but  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  ducts  and  follicles  be  examined,  cells  will  here 
be  found  in  great  abundance.  Most  of  the  cells,  indeed, 
remain  in  the  glands,  and  the  oily  matter  only  is  discharged. 
The  object  of  this  secretion  is  to  lubricate  the  general  cuta- 
neous surface,  and  to  give  to  the  hairs  that  softness  which 
is  characteristic  of  them  when  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. 

It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  has 
become  more  or  less  modified,  that  the  secretion  can  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis ;  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  fluid  taken  under  these  conditions 
is  perfectly  normal.  The  analysis  by  Esenbeck,*  which  is 
often  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  a  largely-distended  hair- 
follicle  ;  and  as  the  secretion  was  confined  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  undergone  material  alteration. 
"We  cannot,  indeed,  refer  to  any  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
normal  sebaceous  secretion ;  but  of  all  the  examinations 
that  have  been  made  of  the  secretion  when  it  has  been 

»  EsESBKCK,  Chemisehe  Unienuchung  de8  Inhtdts  einer  vcrgronertm  Tafydrvim 
der  Havt  (glandida  aebaeea)  oder  einer  tagennanim  Fettbii2ff-Ge9ehwukt  (Aiha- 
roma), — KAfnvjSR's  Arehivfur  diegesammete  NiOurUhre^  Numberg,  1827,  B.  xU., 
8.  460,  H  9eq,) 
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considerably  increased  in  quantity,  those  of  Lntz  give  the 
best  idea  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  its  ordinary 
composition.  This  observer  analyzed  the  secretion  in  a  case 
of  general  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  system.  The  fluid 
which  he  extracted  from  the  dilated  glands  was  milky-white, 
and  of  about  the  consistence,  when  cold,  of  wax.  The  mean 
of  eight  analyses  of  this  fluid  was  as  follows : ' 

Composition  of  Sebaceous  Master, 

Water 867 

Olcine 270 

Maigarine 185 

Butyric  acid  and  butyrate  of  soda 8 

CasdiiA 129 

Albmnen 2 

Gelatine 87 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime 7 

Chloride  of  sodium.  .1 6 

Sulphate  of  soda.  .* 6 

1,000 

« 

This  analysis  gives  the  proportions  of  animal  and  solid 
matters,  desiccated  in  a  current  of  dry  air.  Hobin,  who  has 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  the  analytical  process  em* 
ployed  by  Lutz,  regards  the  matter  supposed  to  be  either 
caseine  or  some  analogous  albuminoid  substance,  as  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  exist  in  such  great 
numbers  in  distended  sebaceous  glands.  He  regards  the 
weight  of  the  substances  designated  under  the  names  of  al- 
bumen, caseine,  and  gelatine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  driven  off  by  desiccation,  as  representing  the  proportion 
of  epithelium."  This  view  is  very  reasonable,  as  the  mi- 
croscope always  shows  in  these  collections  great  numbers 

I  Lots,  De  Phypertrttphie  getUraU  da  tyiUme  t^eJ^Thdse,  No.  66,  Paris, 
1800,  p.  18.    The  proportions  of  oleine  and  margarine  are  given  on  p.  20. 
*  BoBix,  /rpofu  iur  let  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  599. 
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of  epithelial  cells.  CholesteriQc,  wliich  is  present  so  fre- 
quently in  the  contents  of  sebaceons  cysts,  does  not  exist 
in  the  normal  secretion,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  analyses 
by  Lutz. 

During  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy  and  during  lacta- 
tion, the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areola  of  the  nipple  beconfe 
considerably  distended  with  a  grayish^white,  opaque  secre- 
tion, containing  numerous  oily  globules  and  granules.  Fre- 
quently the  fluid  contains  also  a  large  number  of  epithelial 
cells.  During  the  periods  above  indicated,  the  secretion 
here  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary 
sebaceous  glands. 

Smegma  of  the  Pr^ptice  o/nd  of  the  Zdbia  Minora. — ^In 
the  folds  of  tiie  prepuce  of  the  male  and  the  inner  surface 
and  folds  of  the  labia  minora  in  the  female^  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  whitish,  grumous  matter,  of  a  cheesy  consistence, 
is  sometimes  found,  particularly  when  proper  attention  is 
not  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  matter  which  thus  collects 
in  the  folds  of  the  prepuce  has  really  little  analogy  with 
the  ordinary  sebaceous  secretion.  Examination  with  the 
microscope  shows  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
irregular  scales  of  pavement-epithelium,  which  do  not  pre- 
sent the  fatty  granules  and  globules  usually  observed  in 
the  cells  derived  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  Bobin  re- 
gards the  production  of  this  substance  as  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  as  it  is  formed 
chiefly  in  parts  of  the  prepuce  in  which  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  wanting.^ 

The  smegma  of  the  labia  minora  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  smegma  preputiale ;  but  it  contains  drops  of 
oil,  and  the  other  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands'  found 
in  thesQ  parts. 

Yemix  Caseosa. — The  surface  of  the  foetus  at  birth  and 

>  R0B15,  Lef<mi9ur  let  humeurSf  Paris,  1867,  p.  687. 
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near  the  end  of  gestation  is  generally  covered  with  a  wliitish 
coating,  or  smegma,  called  the  vemix  caseosa.  This  is  most 
abundant  in  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  but  it  nsnallj  covers  the 
entire  surface  with  a  coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and 
of  about  the  consistence  of  lard.  There  are  great  differences 
in  fostuses  at  term,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  vemix  ca- 
seosa. In  some  the  coating  is  so  slight  that  it  would  not  be 
observed  unless  on  close  inspection. 

There  are  few  analyses  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the 
ultimate  composition  of  this  substance ;  ^  and  we  can  form 
the  best  idea  of  its  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  irom 
microscopical  examination.  If  a  small  quantity  be  scraped 
from  the  surface  and  be  spread  out  upon  a  glass  slide  with 
a  little  glycerine  and  water,  it  will  be  found,  on  microscopi- 
cal examination,  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  with  a  very  few  small  fatty  granules.  In  the  table 
given  below  it  will  bo  seen  that  these  cells,  after  desiccation, 
constituted  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass.  The  fatty 
granulations  are  very  few,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
constituents  of  the  vemix,  as  they  are  of  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  the  vemix  caseosa  must  bo  regarded  as  the 
residue  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  rather  than 
an  accumulation  of  true  sebaceous  matter. 


>  The  foUowing  table  i^rea  an  approzimatiTe  idea  of  the  nature  and  quan- 
thj  of  the  Tariona  mbfltaneea  that  hare  been  found  hi  the  Terniz  caaeosiL 
ThU  table  waa  arranged  by  Robin  fr(»n  analyses  by  different  obsenrers : 

ComptmUon  of  the  Vemix  Cateota. 


Water 7»*80  to  TT8T0 

mtfOKenlaod  matter,  mnooiii  or  cateooi 4*60 

De8iceated  epithelium 101*80 

(AoletteTtee,  I 

Oleine  and  margarine,  > lOB^ 

OleatM  and  maigaiatat  of  potaasa  and  of  loda, ; 

CUorida  of  sodinm, 

Hydrocblorite  of  ammonia,         V  .  .  .        14*16 

Flioiptaata  of  toda  and  of  lime, 


•*-BoBtv,  Lef(mi  9ur  Im  humeun^  Paris,  1867  p.  600. 
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The  microscopical  examination  of  the  vemix  caeeosa  is 
interesting  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  and  possesses 
considerable  importance  in  certain  medico-legal  questions. 
The  cells  are  polyhedric  in  form,  somewhat  flattened  from 
mutual  compression,  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  iVmr  ^^ 
-^  of  an  inch.  Their  angles  are  irregular  and  rounded, 
not  possessing  that  sharpness  of  definition  which  charac- 
terizes the  epidermic  cells  of  the  foetus.  They  are  colorless, 
transparent,  very  often  folded  upon  themselves,  and  have  no 
nuclei.  The  cells  themselves  are  very  slightly  granular,  but 
a  few  dark  fatty  granules  sometimes  adhere  to  their  exterior. 
These  cells  have  no  analogy  with  the  ordinary  epidermic 
cells,  but  resemble  rather  the  cells  found  in  sebaceous  collec- 
tions. They  are  regarded,  therefore,  by  Robin,  as  derived 
entirely  from  the  sebaceous  glands.*  The  secretion  of  these 
glands  is  discharged  upon  the  surface,  and  disappears  in 
great  part,  leaving  a  residue  of  altered  epithelial  cells. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  absence,  to  a  great  degree,  of  oily 
matter,  that  the  vemix  caseosa  is  not  softened  by  gentle 
heat. 

The  function  of  the  vemix  caseosa  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
tective. If  we  attempt  to  make  a  microscopical  preparation 
of  the  cells  with  water,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  coating 
is  penetrated  by  the  liquid  with  very  great  difficulty,  even 
when  mixed  with  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Indeed, 
we  never  observe  at  birth  the  peculiar  effects  of  prolonged 
contact  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with  water.  The  protect- 
ing coating  of  vemix  caseosa  allows  the  skin  to  perform  its 
fonctions  in  utero,  and  at1)irth,  when  this  coating  is  removed, 
the  surface  is  found  in  a  condition  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 
tra-uterine   existence.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  vemix 


>  RoBnf  XT  TardieUi  Memoire  tur  Vexamin  mieroteopique  des  (aches  farmks 
par  U  mSeonium  el  renduii  fcUal^  pour  eervir  d  Vhietoin  medieoMffdle  de  rtnfaiu 
Heide  ;  extraU  dm  Annale$  i^kygihie publique  el  de  mideeine  UgaJe^  Paris,  1867,  2e 
s6rie,  tome  viL 
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caseosa  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  child  into 
the  world,  for  the  parts  of  the  mother  are  always  sufficiently 
lubricated  with  mucous  secretion. 

Cerumen. — ^A  peculiar  substance  of  a  waxy  consistence 
is  secreted  by  the  glands  that  have  been  described,  in  the 
external  meatus,  under  the  name  of  ceruminous  glands, 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
the  short  hairs  in  this  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  share  these  two  sets  of  glands  have  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerumen.  Kobin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  waxy  portion 
of  the  secretion  is  produced  entirely  by  the  sebaceous  glands, 
and  that  the  convoluted  glands,  commonly  known  as  the 
ceruminous  glands,  produce  a  secretion  like  the  perspiration. 
He  calls  the  latter,  indeed,  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the 
meatus.^  This  view  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reasonable ;  for 
the  sebaceous  matter  is  not  removed  from  the  meatus  by  fric- 
tion, as  in  other  situations,  and  would  have  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  accumulate.  But  the  contents  of  the  ducts  of  the  ceru- 
minous glands  differ  materially  from  the  fluid  found  in  the 
ducts  of  the  ordinary  sudoriparous  glands,  containing  gran- 
ules and  fatty  globules,  such  as  exist  in  the  cerumen.  Al- 
though the  glands  of  the  ear  are  analogous  in  their  structure, 
and,  to  a  certain  eictent,  in  their  secretion,  to  the  perspira- 
tory glands,  the  fluid  which  they  produce  is  peculiar.  We 
shall  see,  also,  that  the  perspiratory  glands  of  the  axilla  and  of 
some  other  parts  produce  secretions  differing  somewhat  from 
ordinary  perspiration.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
cerumen  is  produced  by  both  sets  of  glands.  The  sebaceous 
glands  attached  to  the  hair-follicles  probably  secrete  most 
of  the  oleaginous  and  waxy  matter,  while  the  so-called 
ceruminous  glands  produce  a  secretion  of  much  greater 
fluidity,  but  containing  a  certain  amount  of  granular  and 
fatty  matter. 

>  Robin,  Ltfom  ntr  let  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  691. 
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The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  cerumen  are 
quite  variable  within  the  limits  of  health.  When  first 
secreted,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  about  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  becoming  darker  and  much  more  viscid 
upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  very  decided  and  bit- 
ter taste.  It  readily  forms  a  sort  of  emulsive  mixture  with 
water. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  cerumen  is  found  to  con- 
tain semisolid,  dark  granulations  of  an  irr^pilarly.polyhe- 
drio  shape,  epithelium  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  epi- 
dermic scales,  both  isolated  and  in  layers.  Sometimes  also 
a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  are  found. 

Chemical  examination  shows  that  the  cerumen  is  com- 
posed of  oily  matters  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  a  peculiar 
organic  matter  resembling  mucosine,  with  salts  of  soda,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  yellow  coloring 
matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  the  residue  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  its  watery  solution  by  the  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  or  the  chloride  of  tin.  This  extract  has  an  exceedingly 
bitter  taste. 

The  cerumen  lubricates  the  external  meatus,  accumu- 
lating in  the  canal  around  the  hairs.  Its  peculiar  bitter 
taste  is  supposed  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  insects. 

Meibomiam,  Secretion. — ^Very  little  is  known  concerning 
any  special  properties  of  the  Meibomian  fluid,  except  that 
it  mixes  with  water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  more  readily 
than  the  other  sebaceous  secretions.^  It  is  produced  in 
small  quantity,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  mucus  and 
the  secretion  from  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  attached  to 
the  eyelashes  (ciliary  glands),  and  the  glands  of  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  and  smears  the  edges  of  the  palpebral 

>  BoBi5,  op,  eU,,  p.  092. 
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« 

orifice.  This  oily  coating  on  the  edges  of  the  lids,  unless 
the  tears  be  produced  in  excessive  quantity,  prevents  their 
overflow  upon  the  cheeks,  and  directs  the  excess  of  fluid  into 
the  nasal  duct 
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C^ds  dazing  the  interrals  of  iactadon— Stnictore  of  the  mammary  glands 
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modify  the  lacteal  secretion — ^Influence  of  diet — ^Inflaence  of  liquid  ingesta — 
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The  mammary  glands  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
organs  in  the  economy;  not  only  from  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  their  secretion,  which  is  unlike  the  product  of  any 
other  of  the  glands,  but  from  the  great  changes  which  they 
undergo  at  different  periods,  both  in  size  and  structure. 
Budimentary  in  early  life,  and  in  the  male  at  all  periods  of 
life,  these  organs  are  fully  developed  in  the  adult  female, 
only  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  and  during  lactation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  female,  after  puberty,  the  mammary 
glands  undergo  a  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  size ;  but 
even  then  they  are  not  fully  developed,  and  if  examined 
with  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  lack  the  essential  ana- 
tomical characters  of  secreting  organs.  The  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  mammary  glands  consequently  possesses 
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peculiar  interest,  aside  from  the  great  importance  of  their 
secretion. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  consider  these  organs  in 
three  stages  of  development ;  viz.,  in  their  rudimentary  con- 
dition, as  they  exist  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  before 
puberty ;  in  tiie  partially-developed  state,  as  they  are  found 
in  the  xmimpregnated  female  after  puberty  and  during  the 
intervals  of  lactation;  and  finally,  in  the  fully-developed 
condition,  when  milk  is  secreted. 

Physiological  AncUomy  of  the  Mammary  Glands, 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  the  mammsa  in  the  adult 
female  are  too  well  known  to  demand  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  These  organs  are  almost  invariably  double,  and 
are  situated  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  over  the 
great  pectoral  muscles.  In  women  who  have  never  borne 
children,  they  are  generally  firm,  nearly  hemispherical,  with 
the  nipple  at  the  most  prominent  point.  In  women  who 
have  borne  children,  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation,  are  usually  larger,  are  held  more  loosely  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  are  apt  to  become  flabby  and  pendu- 
lous.   The  areola  of  the  nipple  is  also  darker. 

Certain  rare  examples  are  on  record  of  anomalies  in  the 
number  and  location  of  the  mammary  glands.  In  some  in- 
stances three,  four,  and  five  distinct  glands  have  existed 
instead  of  two ;  *  and  some  examples  are  related  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  development  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  male, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  sufScient  nourishment  for  an 
infant.*  A  remarkable  case  of  malposition  of  a  mammary 
gland  is  reported  by  Dr.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  in  Magendie's 

'  Reference  to  a  number  of  these  OABes  ia  made  bj  Dr.  SoUj,  in  the  CyeZo- 
fiKfta  of  Anatomy  and  PhyMogyy  London,  1889-1847,  roL  iii,  p.  251. 

'  Qoite  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  many  of  them  well 
iuthenticated.  Dr.  Dunglison  gives  a  full  account  of  several  instances  of  lac* 
taUon  in  the  male,  attested  by  competent  medical  observers.  (DrNOLisosr, 
Bvman  PkyMcgy,  Philadelphia,  1866,  voL  11,  p.  620.) 
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Journal  of  Physiology.  Lx  this  case  there  was  a  well-formed 
mammary  gland  on  the  external  surface  of  the  left  thigh, 
about  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  The  mam- 
mary glands  upon  the  ehest  performed  their  function  with 
regularity,  and  were  normal  in  all  respects ;  but  the  gland 
upon  the  thigh  secreted  during  lactation  such  a  quantity  of 
ndlk,  that  the  woman  had  nourished  all  her  children,  seven 
in  number,  indifferently  from  the  three  glands.  She  had 
nursed  one  of  her  children  in  this  way  for  thirty-three 
months.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  mother  of  this 
woman  had  three  mammary  glands,  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  and  two  on  the  right.  This  case  is  perfectly 
authentic,  and  was  reported  on  by  MM.  Chaussier  and  Ma- 
gendie,  a  committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences.' 

In  many  works  on  physiology,  instances  of  unusual  lac- 
tation are  quoted ;  but  although  the  time  and  duration  of  the 
process  are  modified,  the  character  of  the  secretion  is  not 
altered.  A  case  is  reported  as  occurring  in  this  country, 
in  which  lactation  continued  in  a  woman  sixty-five  years 
of  age." 

At  birth,  in  both  sexes,  the  mammary  glands  are  nearly 
as  fully  developed  as  at  any  time  before  puberty.  They 
make  their  appearance  about  the  fourth  month,  in  the  form 
of  little  elevations  of  the  structure  of  the  true  skin,  which 
soon  begin  to  send  out  processes  destined  to  be  developed 
into  the  lobes  of  the  glands.  At  birth  the  glands  measure 
hardly  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  this 
time  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lobes  in  each  gland, 
and  eveiy  lobe  is  penetrated  by  a  duct,  with  but  few 

*  Chaussier  st  Maoendie,  Rapport  faii  d  VAcadhnie  des  Seieneet  aur  tttu 
jbaenxUion  deM.le  Dr.  Robert^  de  MarsetUe,  rdative  d  tiiw  femme  qui  a  aUaiU 
pluiieun  en/cms  wee  une  nuandte  ntuie  d  la  ewne  gauehe,^^oumal  de  phfMogie^ 
Paris,  1827,  tome  ril,  p.  176. 

*  DcNOLiBOK,  Human  Fhydology^  Philadelphia,  1866,  toL  il.,  p.  618.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Donglison  for  an  account  of  a  number  of 
Tery  curious  instances  of  unusual  lactation. 
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branches,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  lined  with  colum- 
nar epithelium.  The  ends  of  these  ducts  are  frequently 
somewhat  dilated;  but  what  have  been  called  the  gland- 
Tesicles  do  not  make  their  appearance  before  puberty.  In 
the  male  the  glands  are  from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  their 
structure,  however,  they  present  little  if  any  difference  fix)m 
the  rudimentary  glands  of  the  infant 

As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  in  the  female,  the 
rudimentary  ducts  of  the  different  lobes  become  more  and 
more  ramified*  Instead  of  each  duct  having  but  two  or 
three  branches,  the  different  lobes,  as  tlie  gland  enlarges, 
are  penetrated  by  innumerable  ramificatLons,  which  have 
gradually  been  developed  as  processeB  fix>m  the  main  duct. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  these  branches 
are  never  so  numerous  or  so  long  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation  as  they  are  when  the  organ  is  in  full  activity. 
The  ordinary  condition  of  the  gland,  as  compared  with  its 
structure  during  activity,  is  that  of  atrophy. 

Condition  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  the  Intervale 
of  Lactation* — ^At  this  time  the  gland  is  not  a  secreting 
organ.  It  presents  the  ducts,  ramifying,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  substance  of  the  lobes  into  which  the  structure  is  di- 
vided, but  their  branches  are  short  and  possess  but  few  of 
the  glandular  acini  that  are  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
organ  during  lactation.  This  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  gland  is  most  remarkable;  and  as  it  passes  from 
a  secreting  to  a  non-secreting  condition  at  the  end  of  lacta- 
tion, the  ducts  retract  in  all  their  branches,  and  most  of  the 
secreting  cula^le^ac  disappear.  At  this  time  the  glandular 
tissue  is  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  loses  the  granular  ap- 
pearance which  it  presents  during  activity.  The  ducts  are 
then  lined  with  a  small,  nucleated,  pavement-epithelium, 
which  is  not  found  during  the  secretion  of  milk.  These 
changes,  pointed  out  by  Robin,  whose  observations  have 
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been  verified  and  extended  by  Sappey,'  are  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland.  The 
interstitial  tissue  remains  about  the  same,  the  blood-vessels^ 
only,  being  increased  in  number  during  lactation.  As  we  are 
treating  of  the  mammary  glands  as  secreting  organs,  a  full 
description  of  its  structure  is  deferred  until  we  come  to  con- 
sider it  in  a  state  of  functional  activity. 

Structure  of  the  Maanma/ry  GUmds  during  Zactation. — 
Between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  month  of  utero-gestation, 
the  mammary  glands  begin  to  increase  in  size ;  and  at  term, 
they  are  very  much  larger  than  during  the  unimpregnated 
state.  At  this  time  the  breasts  become  quite  hard ;  and  the 
surface  near  the  areola  is  somewhat  uneven,  from  the  great 
development  of  the  ducts.  The  nipple  itself  is  increased  in 
size,  the  papilka  upon  its  surface  and  upon  the  areola  are 
more  largely  developed,  and  the  areola  becomes  laiger, 
darker,  and  thicker.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  breasts 
during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  becomes  so  far  developed, 
that  if  the  child  be  bom  at  the  seventh  month,  the  lacteal 
secretion  may  generally  be  established  at  the  usual  period 
after  parturition.  Even  when  parturition  takes  place  at  term, 
a  few  days  elapse  before  secretion  is  fully  established,  and 
the  first  product  of  the  gland,  called  colostrum,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  fully-formed  milk. 

The  only  parts  of  the  covering  of  the  breasts  that 
present  any  peculiarities  are  the  areola  and  the  nipple.  The 
surface  of  the  nipple  is  covered  with  papillffi,  which  are  very 
largely  developed  near  its  summit.  It  is  covered  by  epithe- 
lium in  several  layers,  the  lower  strata  being  filled  with 
pigmentary  granules.  The  true  skin  covering  the  nipples  is 
composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic,  fibres,  containing  a  largo 
number  of  sebaceous  glands,  but  no  hair-follicles  nor  sudori- 
parous glands.  According  to  Sappey,  these  glands,  which 
ore  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are 
always  of  the  racemose  variety,  and  never  exist  in  the  form 

1  Sappet,  TVaite  d^anaiomie  descriptive,  Paris,  1867,  tome  iii.,  p.  697. 
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of  simple  follicles,  as  they  are  described  by  most  anatomists/ 
The  nipple  contains  the  lactiferous  ducts,  fibres  of  inelastic 
and  elastic  tissue,  with  an  immense  number  of  non-striated 
muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibres  have  no  definite  direc- 
tion, but  are  so  numerous,  that  when  they  are  contracted, 
the  nipple  becomes  very  firm  and  hard.  The  nipple,  though 
it  may  thus  become  hard  upon  the  application  of  cold  or 
other  stimulus,  presents  none  of  the  anatomical  characteris- 
tics of  the  true  erectile  organs,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  authors ;  and  its  hardening  is  simply  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  its  muscular  fibres.' 

The  areola  does  not  lie,  like  the  general  integument 
ooTering  the  gland,  upon  a  bed  of  adipose  tissue,  but  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  glandular  structures.  The 
skin  here  is  much  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  in  other 
parts,  and  the  pigmentary  granules  are  very  abundant  in 
some  of  the  lower  strata  of  epidermic  cells,  particularly  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  The  true  skin  of  the  areola  is  composed  of 
inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  and  lies  upon  a  distinct  layer  of 
non-€triated  muscular  fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  (sometimes  called  the  subareolar  muscle)  is  quite 
regular,  forming  concentric  rings  around  the  nipple.  These 
fibres  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  compressing  the  ducts 
during  the  discharge  of  milk.  The  areolar  presents  nu- 
merous papiUse,  considerably  smaller  than  those  upon  the 
nipple ;  hair-follicles,  containing  small,  rudimentary  hairs ; 
sudoriparous  glands ;  and  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
the  hair-follicles.  The  sebaceous  glands  in  this  situation 
are  very  large,  and  their  situation  is  indicated  by  little 
prominences  at  the  surface  of  the  areola,  which  are  especi- 
ally marked  during  pregnancy. 

The  gland  itself  is  of  the  compound  racemose  variety. 
It  is  covered  in  front  by  a  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  and 
posteriorly  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane  loosely  at- 

'  Saftbt,  TMU  ^anatomu  deteriptive^  Paris,  1857,  tome  iil.,  p.  594. 
*  For  the  anatomy  of  the  erectile  tissues,  see  rol.  L,  Circulation,  p.  886. 
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tached  to  the  pectoralis  major.  A  considerable  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  is  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
between  the  lobes. 

Separated  from  the  adipose  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  organ 
is  found  divided  into  lobes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in 
number.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided  into  lobules 
made  up  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  acini  or  ctds-de-^ctc. 
The  secreting  structure  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  is 
distinctly  granular,  presenting  a  decided  contrast  to  the  pale 
and  uniformly-fibrous  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the 
intervals  of  lactation.  K  the  ducts  be  injected  from  the 
nipple  and  be  followed  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  each 
one  will  be  found  distributing  its  branches  to  a  distinct 
lobe;  so  that  the  organ  is  really  made  up  of  a. number  of 
glands,  in  their  structure  identical  with  each  other.  It  will 
be  most  convenient,  in  studying  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  gland,  to  begin  at  the  nipple  and  follow  out  one  of  the 
ducts  to  the  termination  of  its  branches  in  the  secreting 
otUs-de-^ac. 

The  canals  which  discharge  the  milk  at  the  nipple  are 
called  lactiferous,  or  galactophorous  ducts.  They  vary  in 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  openings  of  the  ducts  at 
the  nipple  are  very  small,  measuring  only  from  -jV  *^  A  ^^ 
an  inch.  As  each  duct  passes  down,  it  enlarges  in  the  nipple 
to  3^  or  3^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  beneath  the  areola 
presents  an  elongated  dilatation,  from  -J^  to  •}-  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  called  the  sinus  of  the  duct.*  During  lactation  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  collects  in  these  sinuses,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs.  Beyond  the  sinuses  the  caliber  of  the 
ducte  is  from  -jV  *^  i  ^^  ^^  ^^^h.  They  penetrate  the  differ- 
ent lobes,  brandling  and  subdividing,  to  terminate  finally  in 
the  collections  of  cuts-de-^ac  which  form  the  acini.  Most 
modem  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  different  lactiferous  ducts,  and  that  each  one  is 
distributed  independently  to  one  or  more  lobes. 

'  KoLLiKER,  HandbucK  der  Geiodfdehre  det  IfenseKen^  Leipzig,  1867|  S.  671 
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The  intimate  Btmeture  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  is  inter- 
esting and  important.  They  are  possessed  of  three  distinct 
coats.  The  external  cOat  is  composed  of  anastomosing  fibres 
of  elastic  tissue,  with  some  fibres  of  inelastic  tissue.  The 
middle  coat  is  composed  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  ar- 
ranged longitudinally  and  existing  throughout  the  duct, 
from  its  opening  at  the  nipple  to  the  secreting  cuU-de- 
sac.  The  internal  coat  is  an  amorphous  membrane,  lined 
with  roundish  or  elongated  cells  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation  and  even  during  pregnancy,  but  deprived  of  epi- 
thelium during  the  period  when  the  lacteal  secretion  is  most 
active.* 

The.  acini  of  the  gland,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  form  of  small,  rounded  gran- 
ules, of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  Setween  these  acini  there 
exist  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue 
and  quite  a  number  of  adipose  vesicles.  The  presence  of  adi- 
pose tissue  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  substance  of  the 
glandular  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  mammary  glands. 
Each  acinus  is  made  up  of  from  twenty  to  forty  secreting 
vesicles,  or  ctUs-desac.  These  vesicles  are  irregular  in  form, 
often  varicose,  and  sometimes  enlarged  and  imperfectly  bifur- 
cated at  their  terminal  extremities.  During  lactation  their 
diameter  is  from  ^Jir  *^  tJt  ^^  ^^  inch.  During  pregnancy, 
and  when  the  gland  has  just  arrived  at  its  full  development, 
the  secreting  vesicles  are  formed  of  a  structureless  membrane, 
lined  with  small,  nucleated  cells  of  pavement-epithelium. 
The  nuclei  are  relatively  large,  ovoid,  and  embedded  in  a 
email  amount  of  amorphous  matter,  so  that  they  almost  touch 
each  other.  Sometimes  the  epithelium  is  segmented,  and 
sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  nucleated 
sheet.  When  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  active,  the  epi- 
thelium entirely  disappears,  and  reappears  as  the  secretion 
diminishes.    This  observation  is  due  to  Bobin,'  and  has  an 

SArPET,  TraiU  tTanaiomie  deteriptm^  Parts,  1857,  tome  iii.,  p.  697. 
LnTRK  KT  RoBiK,  Didionfutire  de  medecine,  Paris,  1866,  Article,  AfameUe, 


important  beariiig  upon  the  meubanistn  of  the  eecretioD  of 

milk. 

During  the  intervala  of  lactation,  as  the  lactiferous  docto 

become  retracted,  the  glandular  cuU-dC'Sao  disappear ;  and 

in  pregnancy,  &8  the  gland  takes  on  its  full  development,  the 
ducts  branch  and  extend 
themselves,  and  the  vesi- 
cles are  gradually  devel- 
oped around  their  ter- 
minal extremities.  These 
changes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mauunee  at 
difTerent  periods  are  most 
remarkable,  and  are  not 
observed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  glandular  system,' 

Mechanism  of  the  Se- 
cretion of  Milk. — ^With  flie 
exertion  of  water  and  in- 
oi^;anic  principles,  all  the 
fjj^  important    and    character- 
mV'n'im™;   J^tic    constituents    of    the 
''*  milk    are   fonnfed    in   the 

substance  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  The  secreting  structures  have  the  property 
af  separating  from  the  blood  a  great  variety  of  inorganic 
principles ;  and  we  shall  se^  when  we  come  to  study  the 
composition  of  the  milk  more  minutely,  that  it  furnishes 


■  ^  Jkatle;  Cooper,  in  Us  ftdminble  mooognph  npon  tlie  uiBtDiny  and 
diBeases  of  the  breut,  pabliahed  In  1840,  was  the  fint  to  gire  ui;  cImt  idea 
of  the  minuU  atructure  of  tbe  auunmar;  glands.  HU  obgecvaUonB,  howerer, 
have  been  much  extended  by  later  anatomisU.  The  paper  on  tbe  breast  has 
been  i4?pubtiHhed  In  tbia  conntrj,  Coopkk,  7%e  Anatomi/  and  Bitrata  of  Iht 
Brtad,  mA  nunurout  jUaia.  To  wAieA  are  added  Au  varivvi  Surffieal  Fapen, 
noKfirtipiihluhtdinatcUKttdform,  Philadelphia,  IBIS. 
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all  the  inorganic  matter  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
infant,  containing,  even,  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  Pre- 
cisely how  the  secreting  vesicles  separate  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  these  principles  from  the  circulating  fluid,  we  are 
unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine. 
It  is  unsatisfactory  enough  to  say  that  the  membranes  of 
the  vesicles  have  an  elective  action,  but  this  expresses  the 
extent  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

The  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  the  caseine,  and  the  fatty 
particles,  are  all  produced,  de  novo,  in  the  gland.  The  pecu- 
liar kind  of  sugar  here  found  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  in 
the  oiganism.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most 
active,  different  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  glucose  or  cane- 
sugar,  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal,  are 
never  eliminated  by  the  mammary  glands,  as  they  are  by  the 
kidneys ;  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  does  not  influence 
the  quantity  of  lactose  found  in  the  milk.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugar  of  milk  is,  that  it 
is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands.  The  mechanism  of  its 
formation  is  not  understood. 

Caseine  is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands,  probably 
by  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  blood.  This  principle  does  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
though  its  presence  here  has  been  indicated  by  some  observ- 
er. The  substance  in  the  blood  that  has  been  mistaken' 
for  caseine  is  undoubtedly  albumen,  which  will  not  respond 
to  some  of  the  tests  on  account  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  well  known  that  the  caseine 
of  milk  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
but  the  so-called  caseine  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by  this 
salt,  and  passes  through  it  like  albumen.' 

The  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  are  likewise  produced  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat 
which  exists  in  this  secretion  is  not  found  in  the  blood. 
The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat  in  the  mammary 

I  Lo50Kr,  J)rmU  dephytiohpe^  Paris,  18G9,  tome  ii.,  p.  283. 
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glands  is  obscure.  The  particles  are  not  produced  in  cells 
and  set  free  by  their  rupture,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  particles 
found  in  the  sebaceous  matter,  for  during  the  time  when 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  culs-de-^cu)  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  butter 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  amorphous  walls  of  the 
vesicles,  in  the  same  way,  probably,  that  fat  is  produced 
by  the  vesicles  of  the  ordinary  adipose  tissue.  At  least,  this 
is  all  that  is  known  regarding  the  mechanism  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  constituents  of  the  milk,  the 
mammary  glands  are  to  be  classed  among  the  organs  of 
secretion,  and  not  those  of  elimination  or  excretion;  for 
none  of  these  elements  preexist  in  the  blood,  but  all  appear 
first  in  the  substance  of  the  glands. 

During  the  period  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  a  much 
larger  supply  of  blood  than  at  other  times.  Pregnancy 
favors  the  development  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the 
glands,  but  does  not  induce  secretion.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  pregnancy  occurs  during  lactation,  it  diminishes,  mod- 
ifies, and  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  secre- 
tion is  destined,  however,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child, 
and  not  for  use  in  the  economy  of  the  mother — ^an  important 
point  of  distinction  from  all  other  secretions — and  its  produc- 
tion presents  one  or  two  interesting  peculiarities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secreting  action  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  nearly  continuous.  When  the  secretion  of  milk 
has  become  fully  established,  while  there  may  be  certain 
periods  when  it  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  than  at  others, 
there  is  no  absolute  intermittency  in  its  production. 

Again,  in  all  the  other  glandular  organs,  the  epithelial 
cells  found  in  their  secreting  portion  seem  to  be  the  active 
agents  in  the  production  of  the  secretions ;  but  in  the  mam- 
mary glands,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  epithelium 
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entirely  disappears  from  the  secreting  cuU-de-sao  during  the 
period  of  greatest  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  perform  the  work  of  secretion  but  the 
amorphous  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

Conditions  which  modify  the  Lacteal  Secretion. — ^Very 
little  is  known  concerning  tiie  physiological  conditions  which 
modify  the  secretion  of  milk.  "When  lactation  ^s  fully 
established,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  secreted 
become  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  child  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  its  existence.  In  studying  the  composition 
of  the  milk,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  stages  of  lactation.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  development  of  the  child  advances,  a  constant  increase 
of  nourishment  is  demanded ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  is 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the 
infant  for  from  eight  to  twenty  months. 

During  the  time  when  such  an  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  furnished  to  the  child,  the  quantity  of  food  taken 
by  the  mother  is  sensibly  increased ;  but  observations  have 
shovm  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not  much  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mother 
should  be  supplied  with  good,  nutritious  articles ;  but  as 
far  as  solid  food  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
difference  between  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  alimentation ; 
and  the  milk  of  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  when  the 
general  condition  is  normal,  is  fully  as  good  as  in  women 
who  are  enabled  to  live  luxuriously.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  gen- 
erally recognized  by  physiologists,  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
little  influenced  by  any  special  diet,  provided  the  alimenta- 
tion bo  sufficient  and  of  the  quality  ordinarily  required  by 
the  system,  and  that  it  contain  none  of  the  few  articles  of 
food  which  are  known  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  lac- 
tation. So  long  as  the  mother  is  healthy  and  well  nourished, 
the  milk  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  the  appetite  is  the 
surest  guide  to  the  proper  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
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food.  It  is  very  common,  however,  for  females  to  become 
quite  fat  daring  lactation ;  wliich  shows  that  the  fatty  ele- 
ments of  the  food  do  not  pass  exclusively  into  the  milk,  but 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  deposition  of 
adipose  tissue  in  the  ordinary  situations  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  certain  articles, 
such  as  acids  and  fermentible  substances,  often  disturb  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  child  without  producing  any  change 
in  the  milk,  that  can  be  recognized  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  individual  differences  in  women,  in  this  regard,  are 
very  great. 

There  are  certain  medicinal  substances  which  are  some- 
times found  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing 
or  even  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  a  full  consider- 
ation of  these  belongs  to  therapeutics.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  influence  of  electricity  applied  directly  to  the 
mammary  glands. 

The  statements  with  regard  to  solid  food  do  not  apply 
to  liquids.  During  lactation  there  is  always  an  increased 
demand  for  water  and  liquids  generally;  and  if  these  be 
not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  diminished,  and  its  quality  is  almost  always  impaired.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  fully  established  by  obser- 
vations upon  the  human  subject  and  the  inferior  animals, 
that  while  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increased  by  taking  a 
large  amount  of  simple  water,  the  solid  constituents  are 
also  increased,  and  the  milk  retains  all  of  its  qualities  as  a 
nutritive  fluid.  The  late  observations  on  this  subject,  by 
Dancel,  illustrate  very  fully  the  unusual  demand  for  liquids 
during  lactation,  and  their  influence  upon  the  mammary 
secretion.* 

Alcohol,  especially  when  largely  diluted,  as  in  malt- 
liquors  and  other  mild  beverages,  is  well  known  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  secretion  of  milk.    Drinks  of  this  kind 

1  Dancel,  De  Vinjluence  de  Veau  dans  la  production  du  laii. — Comptet  rendus, 
Paris;  1866,  tome  Ixl,  p.  24a. 
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almost  always  temporarily  increase  the  activity  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  sometimes  produce  a  certain  amonnt  of  effect  npon 
the  child ;  but  direct  and  accurate  observations  on  the  actual 
passage  of  alcohol  into  the  milk  are  wanting.  During  lac- 
tation the  moderate  use  of  drinks  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  is  frequently  beneficial,  particularly  in  assist- 
ing the  mother  to  sustain  the  unusual  drain  upon  the  system. 
There  are,  however,  few  instances  of  normal  lactation  in 
which  their  use  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  many  medicinal 
articles  administered  to  the  mother  pass  unchanged  into  the 
mammary  secretion,  and  therapeutists  have  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  produce  the  peculiar  effects  of  certain  remedies 
in  this  way  in  the  child.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  physiological  action ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  articles  may  be  eliminated  in  the  milk,  while 
others  pass  into  other  secretions.  This  elective  power  we 
have  already  seen  is  possessed  by  many  of  the  glands. 
Among  tiie  articles  that  pass  readily  into  the  milk  may  be 
mentioned,  some  of  the  salts  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine.  Dr. 
Eees  detected  iodine  in  the  milk  in  a  patient  who  had  taken 
but  forty-five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  five-grain 
doses  three  times  daily.*  It  is  generally  believed,  from  the 
effects  upon  the  child  of  remedial  agents  administered  to  the 
mother,  that  very  many  articles  of  this  class  pass  into  the 
milk,  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  ordinary  chemical  tests. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  violent  \nental  emotions.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  other  secretions,  as  the  saliva,  and  the  gastric 
juice.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  cite  the  numerous 
instances  of  modification  or  arrest  of  the  secretion  from  this 
cause,  which  are  quoted  in  many  works.    Vemois  and  Bec- 

>  Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phymology^  London,  1839-1847,  vol.  iU., 
p.  863. 
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qnerel  mention  a  very  striking  case,  in  whicn  a  hospital 
wet-nnrse,  who  had  lost  her  only  child  from  pneumonia, 
became  yiolentl j  affected  with  grief,  and  presented,  as  a  con- 
sequence, an  immediate  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  hei 
milk,  with  a  great  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  salts,  sugar, 
and  butter.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of  caseine  was  in 
creased/  Sir  Astlej  Cooper  mentions  two  cases  in  which 
the  secretion  of  milk  was  instantaneously  and  permanently 
arrested  from  terror.*  These  cases  are  types  of  numerous 
others,  which  hare  been  reported  by  writers,  of  the  effects 
of  mental  emotions  upon  secretion. 

In  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  we  can  only  com- 
prehend the  influence  of  mental  emotions  upon  secretion,  by 
assuming  that  they  operate  through  the  nervous  system ;  and 
in  many  of  the  glands,  the  influence  of  the  nerves  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment.  Direct  observa- 
tions, however,  upon  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the 
mammary  glands  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  nerves  distributed  to  these  glands, 
which  has  occasionally  been  practised  upon  animals  in  lac- 
tation, has  not  been  observed  to  produce  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.*  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  operate  upon  all  the  nerves  distributed  to  these 
organs. 

Quantity  of  Milk. — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  the  hu- 
man female  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  undoubt- 
edly varies  very  much  in  different  persons ;  some  women 
being  able  to  nourish  two  children,  while  others,  though  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health,  furnish  hardly  enough  food  for  one. 

>  Yermoib  et  Becqvebei.,  Du  laU  ehez  la  femme  dam  Vetai  de  taniS  d  dam 
VHat  de  maladie,  Paris,  1853,  p.  73. 

*  Cooper,   The  Anatomy  and  Diseaeea  of  the  Breaei,  Philadelphia,   1646, 
p.  101. 

*  LoMGET,  TraUe  de  phytiohffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  291. 
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Cooper,  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  states  that  the 
qnantitj  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  fnll  breast  is  usually  about 
two  fluidounces.'  This  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  lactiferous  ducts  when  they  are  mod* 
crately  distended.  Lehmann,  taking  for  the  basis  of  his  cal- 
culations the  observations  of  Lamp^rierre,*  who  found,  as 
the  result  of  sixty-seven  experiments,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty 
grammes  of  milk  were  secreted  in  two  hours,  estimates  that 
the  average  quantity  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
1,320  granmies,  or  about  44*5  fluidounces.*  Bobin  estimates 
that  the  daily  quantity  is  from  thirty-four  to  one  hundred 
fluidounces ;  *  but  he  does  not  give  the  data  from  which 
this  estimate  is  fonned.  Taking  into  consideration  the  evi- 
dent variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  different 
women,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  daily  production  is  from 
two  to  six  pints. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  female  are  capable  of  ma- 
terially influencing  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted.  It  is 
evident  that  the  secretion  is  usually  somewhat  increased 
within  the  first  few  months  of  lactation,  when  the  progressive 
development  of  the  child  demands  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment.  If  the  menstrual  function  become  re- 
established during  lactation,  the  milk  is  usually  diminished 
in  quantity  during  the  periods,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  af- 
fected, either  in  its  quantity  or  composition.  Should  the 
female  become  pregnant,  there  is  generally  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  which  is  secreted  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  possessing  little  nutritive  power.  In 
obedience  to  a  popular  prejudice,  apparently  well-founded, 
the  child  is  usually  taken  from  the  breast  as  soon  as  preg- 
nancy  is  recognized.     All  of  these  conditions  have  been 

1  CooPiB,  7%e  AnaUmjf  and  Diteaaet  of  the  Breatt,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  98. 

*  LufpiEiiEBS,  Det  moyent  d  rteannaitre  la  quaniite  ei  la  qualUi  de  la  §hri» 
Hon  laeUe  ehm  lafemme, — CwnpUt  rendm,  Paris,  1850,  tome  xxx.,  p.  174. 

*  LsRMAinr,  PhyMogieal  ChemUtrtf,  Philadelphia,  1855,  vol.  il.,  p.  68. 
^  RoBiy,  Lefwu  ntr  la  humeurt^  Paris,  1867,  p.  402. 
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cloeelj  studied  by  Yemois  and  Becqnerel,  with  reference  to 
their  inflnenee  npon  the  composition  of  the  milk ;  and  their 
obflervations  will  be  fnllj  considered  in  treating  of  the  diem* 
istrj  of  the  mammary  secretion.  Authors  have  not  noted 
any  marked  and  constant  variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
in  females  of  different  ages. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  MUk. 

The  general  appearance  and  characters  of  ordinary  cow's 
milk  are  sufficiently  familiar  and  may  serve  as  a  standard 
for  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the  human  female.*  Human 
milk  is  not  so  white  nor  so  opaque  as  cow's  milk,  having 
ordinarily  a  slightly  bluish  tinge.  The  milk  of  different 
healthy  women  presents  some  variation  in  this  regard.  After 
the  secretion  has  become  fully  established,  the  fluid  possesses 
no  viscidity,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  It  is  almost  inodorous, 
of  a  peculiar  soft  and  sweetish  taste,  and  when  perfectly 
fresh,  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  The  taste  of  hu- 
man  milk  is  sweeter  than  that  of  cow's  milk.  A  short 
time  after  its  dischai^e  from  the  gland,  the  reaction  of 
milk  becomes  faintly  acid ;  but  this  change  takes  place 
more  slowly  in  human  milk  than  in  the  milk  of  most  of 
the  inferior  animals. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  human  milk,  according  to 
Yemois  and  Becquerel,  is  1032 ;  though  this  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  the  minimum  of  eighty-nine  obser- 
vations being  1025,  and  the  maximum,  1046.*  The  observa- 
tions of  most  physiological  chemists  have  shown  that  this 
average  is  nearly  correct. 

Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  even  after  prolonged 
boiling ;  but  a  thin  pellicle  then  forms  on  the  surface,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  the  at- 

'  The  properties  and  composition  of  cow's  milk  have  already  been  consid* 
ered  in  another  Tolume.    See  toI.  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  77,  e£  teq, 

*  VxmioiB  n  Becquerel,  Du  laii  chat  lafemme^  Paris,  1853,  p.  14. 
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mospLere  upon  the  caseine.  Although  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen  exists  in  the  milk,  this  does  not  coagulate  on  the 
8Tir&ee  bj  the  action  of  heat,  for  the  scum  does  not  form 
when  the  fluid  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum/ 

When  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  any  substance  actiog 
upon  the  caseine,  or  when  it  coagulates  spontaneously,  it 
separates  into  a  curd,  composed  of  caseine  with  most  of 
the  &tty  particles,  and  a  nearly-clear,  greenish-yellow  serum, 
called  whey.  This  separation  occurs  spontaneously,  at  a 
variable  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  milk,  taking  place 
much  more  rapidly  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  fresh  milk  is  frequently  coagulated  during 
a  thunder-storm,  a  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily eicplained. 

On  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the  milk 
separates,  without  coagulating,  into  two  tolerably-distinct 
portions.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  globules  rise  to  the  top, 
forming  a  yellowish-white,  and  very  opaque  fluid,  called 
cream,  leaving  the  lower  portion  poorer  in  globules  and 
of  a  decidedly  bluish  tint.  In  healthy  milk  the  stratimi 
of  cream  forms  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  milk.  In  the  human  subject  the  skim-milk  is 
not  white  and  opaque,  but  is  nearly  as  transparent  as  the 
whey.  This  is  a  very  good  method  of  testing  the  richness 
of  milk;  and  little  graduated  glasses,  called  lactometers, 
have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  cream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cream  from 
milk  of  the  average  specific  gravity  of  1032  is  about  1024. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  skim-milk  is  about  1034. 

Microscopical  CJuiracters  of  the  MUh. — If  a  drop  of  milk 
be  examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  diameters,  the  cause  of  its  opacity  will 
be  apparent.    It  contains  an  immense  number  of  minute 

'  Robin,  Ltfom  iur  le$  humeurtf  Paris,  1867,  p.  888. 
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globules,  of  great  refractive  power,  held  in  suspension  in  a 
clear  fluid.  These  are  known  under  the  name  of  milk« 
globules,  and  are  composed  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  fatty 
matter,  peculiar  to  milk,  called  butjrine.  In  human  milk 
th^  particles  are  perfectly  spherical ;  but  in  cow's  milk  they 
are  often  polyhedric  from  mutual  compression.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  softer  consistence  of  the  butter  in  human 
milk,  the  globules  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
oleine ;  and  if  cow's  milk  be  warmed,  the  particles  also  as- 
sume a  spherical  form. 

The  human  milk-globules  measure  from  ^^ji^^  to  y^Vir 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  may  occasionally  become  collected  into  groups 
without  indicating  any  thing  abnormaL  In  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  glands,  when  the  lacteal  secretion  has 
become  fully  established,  the  milk  contains  nothing  but  a 
clear  fluid  with  these  globules  in  suspension.  The  propor^ 
tion  of  fatty  matter  in  the  milk  is  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-eight  parts  per  thousand,  and  this  gives  an  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  globules  which  are  seen  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  r^ard  to 
the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  milk-globules.  In  many 
late  works  it  is  stated  that  they  are  true  anatomical  ele- 
ments, composed  of  fatty  matters  surrounded  by  an  albumin- 
oid membrane;  but  other  writers  assume  that  the  fat  is 
merely  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  and  is  simply  divided 
into  globules  and  held  in  suspension,  like  the  fatty  particles 
of  the  chyle.  No  one,  however,  has  assumed  to  have  seen 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  milk-globules,  and  its  exist- 
ence is  only  inferred  from  the  behavior  of  these  little  par- 
ticles in  the  presence  of  certain  reagents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  numerous  opin- 
ions that  have  been  advanced  on  tliis  subject.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  by  simple  examination,  even  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers,  the  globules  appear  perfectly 
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homogeneous ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who 
profess  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  invest- 
ing membrane.  Bobin,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
these  subjects,  argues  against  the  existence  of  a  membrane, 
and  opposes  the  observations  of  those  who  assume  to  have 
demonstrated  it  by  explanations  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  reagents,  which  do  not  involve,  as  a  necessity,  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  structure.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  its  ex- 
istence are  not  very  satisfactory ;  and  the  experiments  upon 
which  they  are  based  relate  chiefly  to  the  action  of  ether  upon 
the  globules  before  and  after  the  action  of  other  reagents. 

If  a  quantity  of  milk  be  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume 
of  ether,  the  mixture  remains  opaque ;  but  if  a  little  potash 
be  added,  the  fatty  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the  mixture 
then  becomes  more  or  less  clear.  Tliese  facts  are  all  that 
can  be  observed  without  following  out  the  changes  with  the 
microscope.  Eobin  has  shown  that  the  fatty  particles  are 
acted  upon  when  the  milk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether 
alone ;  and  that  the  opacity  is  then  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ether,  with  the  fat  in  solution,  is  itself  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  If  the  opaque  mixture  of  milk  and  ether  be  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  globules  are  seen,  larger  than 
the  ordinary  milk-globules,  much  paler,  and  possessing  much 
less  refractive  power.  These  he  supposes  to  be  composed 
of  fat  and  ether.  IS  potash  be  added,  either  before  or  after 
the  addition  of  ether,  the  constitution  of  the  whole  mass  of 
liquid  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly  clear.*  It  is  assumed  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  ether  does  not  attack  the  globules,  be- 
cause it  has  no  effect  upon  the  membrane  which  is  supposed 
to  exist,  and  that  the  potash  acts  upon  the  membrane,  allow- 
ing the  ether  then  to  take  up  the  fat ;  but  if  the  observations 
of  Eobin  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  this  view  cannot  be 
sustained. 

If  dilute  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  specimen  of  milk  under 

'  RoBiy,  Zepofii  wr  U$  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  899,  et  9cq, 
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the  microscope,  the  globules  become  deformed,  and  some  ol 
them  show  a  tendency  to  ran  together ;  an  appearance  which 
is  supposed  bj  Henle,  who  was  the  first  to  study  closely  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  upon  the  milk-globules,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  membrane/  This  deduction,  however,  is  not 
justifiable.  Acetic  acid  readily  coagulates  the  caseine,  a 
principle  which  is  most  efficient  in  maintaining  the  fat  in  its 
peculiar  condition.  The  coagulating  caseine  then  presses 
upon  the  globules,  and  produees,  in  this  way,  all  the  changes 
in  form  that  have  been  observed. 

Most  of  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
a  membrane  have  no  support  in  direct  observation,  and  con- 
sequently  do  not  demand  special  consideration ;  while  all  the 
facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject go  to  show  that  the  fatty  matters  in  the  milk  are  in  the 
condition  of  a  simple  emulsion.  The  precise  condition, 
however,  of  the  fluid  immediately  surrounding  the  globules 
is  not  fully  understood.  Certain  of  the  constituents  of  fluids 
capable  of  forming  emulsive  mixtures  with  liquid  fats  may 
form  a  coating  of  excessive  tenuity  immediately  around 
the  globules,  but  they  never  constitute  distinct  membranes 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  solvents  upon  the  fats ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  milk,  they  do  not  prevent  the  mechanical 
union  of  the  globules  into  masses,  as  occurs  in  the  process 
of  churning. 

Milk-globules  less  than  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  pre- 
sent under  the  microscope  that  peculiar  oscillating  motion 
known  as  the  Brownian  movement.  This  is  arrested  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  coagulation  of  the  caseine. 

From  these  fSstcts,  it  is  evident  that  the  milk-globules  are 
composed  simply  of  fat  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  emulsion. 
They  are  not  true  anatomical  elements,  originating  by  a 
process  of  genesis  in  a  blastema,  undergoing  physiological 
decay,  and  capable  of  self-regeneration  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are  suspended,  like 

>  HI5L1,  TraiU  d'anahmie  ffMrale^  Paris,  1848,  tome  IL,  p.  621. 
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the  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes.    Thej  are  simply  ele- 
ments of  secretion. 

Composition  of  the  Miik. — We  do  not  propose,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  composition  of  the  milk,  to  consider  the  yarious 
methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  employed  by  different 
chemists.  The  only  constituent  that  has  ever  presented 
much  difficulty  in  the  estimation  of  its  quantity  is  caseine ; 
but  the  yarious  processes  now  employed  in  its  extraction 
lead  to  nearly  the  same  results.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled by  Bobin  from  the  analyses  of  yarious  chemists,  giyes 
the  constituents  of  human  milk.' 

Composition  of  Human  Milk. 

Water 902*717  to  868-149 

Cufliiie  (desiccated). 29*000  *«  89000 

Laeto-proteine 1000  *<  2*770 

Albnmea traces  "  0*880 

(Margarine 17-000  "  26-840 

Olelne 7-600  "  11*400 
Btttyrine,  Oaprine,  Gaproihe,  Ca- 

priline 0*600  "  0-760 

Sogar  of  milk  (Lactine,  or  lactose) 87*000  <'  49-000 

Lactate  of  soda  (?) 0-420  "  0*460 

Chloride  of  sodiam. 0-240  **  0-840 

Chloride  of  potasrium 1-440  "  1-880 

CMenateofsoda. 0-068  «'  0-066 

Garbonate  of  lime 0069  *<  0-070 

Phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones 2*310  *'  8*440 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*420  **  0*640 

Phosphate  of  soda. 0*226  ''  0280 

Phos^te  of  iron  (?). 0-082  "  0-070 

Sulphate  of  soda 0-074  »*  0076 

Sulphate  of  potassa traces. 

1,000-000        1,000-000 
/   Oxygen 1*29   \ 

Gases  in  solution  ]   Nitrogen ....  12*17    >  80  parts  per  1,000  in  volume.* 

(   Carbonic  acid  16*64   ) 

'  BoBnr,  Leffnu  tur  U$  Autneun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  896.  In  copying  this  table, 
tlie  anangement  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  an  evident  arithmetical  error 
has  been  corrected. 

*  Hopn,  Untermdkunffm  iAer  die  BettawUheiU  der  MUeh  und  ihre  nOt^tUn 
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The  proportion  of  water  in  milk  is  subject. to  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  but  this  is  not  so  considerable  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  great  variations  in  the  entire  quantity 
of  the  secretion.  In  treating  of  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  we  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  drinks, 
even  when  nothing  but  pure  water  has  been  taken,  is  very 
marked ;  and  although  the  activity  of  the  secretion  is  much 
increased  by  fluid  ingesta,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not 
usually  affected,  and  the  proportion  of  water  to  the  solid 
matters  remains  about  the  same. 

Ifit/rogenized  ConatUv^enta  of  MUk. — ^Very  little  remains 
to  be  said  concerning  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  human 
milk  after  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  compo- 
sition of  cow's  milk,  in  another  volume.*  The  different 
principles  of  this  class  undoubtedly  have  the  same  nutritive 
frmction,  and  appear  to  be  identical  in  all  varieties  of  milk, 
the  only  difference  being  in  their  relative  proportion.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience,  indeed,  that  the  milk  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals  will  take  the  place  of  human 
milk,  when  prepared  so  as  to  make  the  proportions  of  its 
different  constituents  approximate  the  composition  of  the 
natural  food  of  the  child.  A  comparison  of  the  composi- 
tion of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  shows  that  the  former 
is  poorer  in  nitrogenized  matters,  and  richer  in  butter  and 
sugar ;  and  consequently,  the  upper  strata  of  cow's  milk, 
appropriately  sweetened  and  diluted  with  water,  very  nearly 
represent  the  ordinary  breast-milk. 

Caseine  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  nitrogenized 
principles  of  milk,  and  supplies  nearly  all  of  this  kind  of 

^riteun^m.— ViRCH0W*8  Archiv^  Berlin,  1859,  Bd.  xvu.,  S.  489.  The  obflerra- 
tioDB  of  Hoppe  were  made  upon  goat's  milk,  and  in  the  apparatus  used,  the  milk 
was  drawn  direoUy  into  the  receiyer  and  carefully  protected  from  contact  with 
the  air.  Hoppe  criticises  the  observations  of  Lehmann  and  Yogel  as  probably 
inoorrect,  the  fluid  not  being  sufficiently  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
gives,  according  to  Hoppe,  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen. 
1  Sec  vol.  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  77,  €l  9eq, 
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nutritive  matter  demanded  by  the  child.  Laeto-proteine,*  a 
principle  described  by  Millon  and  Commaille,  is  not  so  well 
defined,  and  albnmen  exists  in  the  milk  in  yery  small  quan- 
tity. That  albnmen  always  exists  in  milk  can  readily  be 
shown  by  the  following  process  described  by  Bernard: 
If  milk,  treated  with  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  so  as 
to  form  a  thin  paste,  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  caseine 
and  fatty  matters  will  be  retained,  and  the  clear  liquid 
that  passes  through  shows  a  marked  opacity  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.' 

The  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  caseine  from  a  liquid  to  a  semisolid  condition.  When 
milk  is  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  sour,  the 
change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  which  re- 
sults from  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk. 
Caseine,  in  &ct,  is  coagulated  by  any  of  the  acids,  even  the 
feeble  acids  of  organic  origin,  ft  differs  fi-om  albumen  in 
this  r^ard,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  fresh  milk  the  caseine  exists 
in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  coagulation 
always  takes  place  from  the  action  of  acids  upon  this  salt, 
by  which  the  caseine  is  set  free.  It  is  true  that  coagulated 
caseine  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Selmi, 
that  coagulation  may  be  induced  by  the  agency  of  certain 
neutral  principles,  while  the  milk  retains  its  alkaline  reac- 
tion. .  If  fresh  milk  be  slightly  raised  in  temperature,  and 
be  treated  with  an  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
of  the  calf,  coagulation  will  take  place  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  the  clear  liquid  still  retaining  its  alkaline  reaction.' 
This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed.    Simon 

I  Millon  it  Comiiaillk,  NcuvdU  tuhttanice  aUtumioidi  earUenue  dam  h  hni,^ 
CompUa  TffuhUf  Paris,  1864,  tome  lix.,  p.  801. 

*  BtBXAXD,  Liguide§  de  V&rpanwne,  Paris,  1859,  tome  U.,  p.  224. 

*  Sklmi,  Re^erehit  tur  VaeHon  de  la  prUure  dam  la  eoagulatUm  du  laU,'^ 
Jcmmal  depharmKie  d  de  cMmie,  Paris,  1846,  8me  s^rie,  tome  iz.,  p.  266. 
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has  also  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  an  infant  a  few  days  old,  that  had  recently  died,  coagu- 
lated woman's  milk  more  readily  than  the  mucous  memlurane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf.^ 

Nan-NitTogenized  Constituents  of  Jtf??i. — Non-nitro- 
genized  matters  exist  in  abundance  in  the  milk.  The 
liquid  caseine  and  the  water  hold  the  fats,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  and  permanent  emulsion. 
This  fat  has  been  separated  from  the  milk  and  analyzed  by 
chemists,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  butter.  In 
human  milk,  the  butter  is  much  softer  than  in  the  milk  of 
many  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  the  cow ;  but  it  is 
composed  of  essentially  the  same  constituents,  though  in 
different  proportions.  In  different  animals  there  are  de- 
veloped, even  after  the  dischaige  of  the  milk,  certain  odor- 
ous principles,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  butter  is  taken. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  butter  consists  of  margarine. 
It  contains,  in  addition,  oleine,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
peculiar  fats,  not  very  well  determined,  called  butyrine, 
caprine,  caprome,  and  capriline.  The  margarine  and 
oleine  are  principles  found  in  the  fat  throughout  the  body ; 
but  the  last-named  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  milk. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  acidification,  and  the  acids 
resulting  from  their  decomposition  give  the  peculiar  odor 
and  flavor  to  rancid  butter.'  Bromeis  estimated  the  differ- 
ent constituents  of  the  butter  from  cow's  milk,  and  found  it 
to  contain  sixty-eight  parts  of  margarine,  thirty  parts  of 
oleine,  and  two  parts  of  butyrine,  capronine,  and  caprine.' 

1  Simon,  Animal  Chemiatiy  with  Beferenee  to  the  PhyMogy  and  Pathabgif  of 
Man,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  888. 

*  Butyrint  was  difloorered,  and  the  changes  which  it  is  liable  to  undergo 
were  first  described  bj  Cheyreiil.  (FaU$  pour  servir  d  VhiMre  du  beurre  d§ 
vocsAtf.  Sdraiii  d'uh  mknoire  hi  d  rAeadimie  da  Sdmon,  le  14  join,  1819. 
^^AwmUb  de  chinm  el  depkifrigue^  Paris,  1828,  tome  xxil,  p.  878.) 

*  Bbomxu,  Ueber  dieinder  BuUer  enthaUen^  Fetle  und  fettm  Sawren^^An* 
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Sngar  of  milk,  sometimes  called  lactine,  or  lactose,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  mammarj 
secretion.  It  is  this  principle  that  gives  to  ^he  milk  its 
pecnliar  sweetish  taste,  though  this  Tariety  of  sugar  is  much 
less  sweet  than  cane-sugar.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  milk- 
sugar  are,  that  it  readily  imdergoes  change  into  lactic  acid 
in  the  presence  of  nitrogenized  ferments,  and  takes  on  alco- 
holic fermentation  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  milk-sugar  could  not  be  decom- 
posed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  but  it  is  now  well 
established  that  this  change  can  be  induced,  the  only  pecu- 
liarity being  that  it  takes  place  very  slowly.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  by  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  milk.  Milk-sugar  is  composed  of  C^H^Oj, 
and  responds  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  animal  varieties 
of  sugar. 

A  consideration  of  the  nutritive  action  of  the  fatty  and 
saccharine  constituents  of  milk  belongs  properly  to  the  sub- 
jects of  alimentation  and  nutrition.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  these  principles  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  child  as  the  nitrogenized  principles ;  though 
the  precise  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  development 
and  regeneration  of  the  tissues  has  not  been  ascertained. 

fnorffanic  Constittcents  of  Milk, — It  is  probable  that 
many  inorganic  principles  exist  in  the  milk  which  are  not 
given  in  the  table ;  and  the  separation  of  these  principles 
fix>m  their  combinations  with  organic  matters  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  physiological  chemistry.  This 
must  be  the  case,  for  during  the  first  months  of  extra-uterine 

nalen  der  CkemU  und  Fharmade^  Heidelberg,  1842,  B.  xliL,  S.  70.  The  above 
is  an  approzlmatiye  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  the  Tarious  fatty  constituents 
of  butter,  dedoced  from  the  quantities  of  fatty  acids  obtained.  Bromeis,  like 
many  chemists  of  that  day,  supposed  that  the  neutral  fats  were  composed  of 
the  fatty  acids  combined  with  glycerine,  or  the  oxide  of  glycile.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  are  formed  by  actual  dccom> 
position,  and  do  not  exist  in  combination  in  the  neutral  fats. 
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existence,  the  child  derives  all  the  inorganic,  as  well  as  the 
organic  matters  necessary  to  nutrition  and  development; 
from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  reaction  of  the  milk 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
these  principles  are  important  in  preserving  the  fluidity  of 
the  ca^eine.  It  is  not  determined  precisely  in  what  form 
iron  exists  in  the  mUk,  but  its  presence  here  is  undoubted 
A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  with  that 
of  the  blood  will  show  that  most  of  the  important  in- 
organic principles  found  in  the  latter  fluid  exist  also  in 
the  milk. 

Hoppe  has  indicated  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  solution,  in  milk.^  Of  these  gases,  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
presence  of  gases  in  solution  in  liquids  renders  them  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  carbonic  acid  increases  very  ma- 
terially their  solvent  properties.  Aside  from  these  considera- 
tions, the  precise  function  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the 
milk  is  not  apparent. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  ftdly  confirms 
the  fact,  which  w^e  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  that 
this  is  a  typical  alimentary  fluid,  and  presents  in  itself  the 
proper  proportion  and  variety  of  material  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  during  the  period  when  the  development 
of  the  system  is  going  on  with  its  maximum  of  activity. 
The  form  in  which  its  different  nutritive  constituents  exist 
is  such  that  they  are  easily  digested  and  are  assimilated 
with  great  rapidity. 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Milk. 

The  most  elaborate  researches  concerning  the  variations 
in  the  composition  of  the  milk  are  those  of  Vemois  and 
Becqucrel.  Their  observations  relate  to  the  composition 
of  milk  both  in  health  and  disease ;  but  we  shall  consider 

'  Loc.  at. 
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duly  the  differences  this  fluid  has  been  found  to  present  under 
varying  normal  conditions.  Vemois  and  Becquerel  have  in- 
dicate a  certain  amount  of  variation  at  different  ages  and  at 
different  periods  in  lactation,  but  they  show,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  fluid  is  not  subject  to  changes  in  its  composition  suf- 
ficiently great  to  influence  materially  the  nutrition  of  the 
child. 

If  the  composition  of  the  mill:  be  compared  at  different 
periods  of  lactation,  it  will  be  found  to  undergo  great 
changes  during  the  first  few  days.  In  fact,  the  first  fluid 
secreted  after  parturition  is  so  different  from  other  milk, 
that  it  has  been  called  by  another  name.  It  is  then  known 
as  colostrum,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  hereafter  under  a  distinct  head.  As  the 
secretion  of  milk  becomes  established,  the  fluid,  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  day,  becomes  gradually  diminished  in 
density  and  in  its  proportion  of  water  and  of  sugar,  while 
there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion  of  most  of 
the  other  constituents ;  viz.,  butter,  caseine,  and  the  inor- 
ganic salts.'  The  milk,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  composition,  as  it  increases  in  quantity  during  the 
first  few  days  of  lactation,  is  constantly  increasing  in  its 
nutritive  properties. 

The  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk,  taken 
from  month  to  month  during  the  entire  period  of  lactation, 
are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
indicate  any  constant  variations  of  sufficient  importance  to 
lead  to  the  view  that  the  milk  varies  much  in  its  nutritive 
properties  at  different  times,  within  the  ordinary  period  of 
lactation. 

If  we  except  the  first  few  months,  the  secretion  is  not 
found  to  present  any  constant  variations  in  density.  Vemois 
and  Becquerel  found  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
solid  matters  from  the  first  to  the  third  month ;  the  sugar 
was  increased  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month ;  the  ea- 

1  yxs50i8  R  Bkcqitirxl,  Dm  lait  ehez  la/emrne^  Parb,  1S53,  p.  24. 
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seine  was  increased  from  the  first  day  to  the  second  month, 
inclusiyCy  and  diminished  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  month ;  there  was  a  constant  and  considerable  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  butter,  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifth 
month,  and  a  diminution  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  and 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  month ;  there  was  a  slight, 
feeble,  but  almost  constant  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  salts  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifth  month,  and 
a  diminution  at  all  other  periods/ 

The  differences  noted  between  the  milk  of  primiparoe 
and  multiparffi  were  very  slight  and  not  very  important.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  milk  of  primiparee  approached  more 
nearly  the  normal  standard. 

The  menstrual  periods, -idien  they  occur  during  lactation, 
have  been  found  by  most  observers  to  modify  considerably 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  milk ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  practical  physicians  that  the  secretion  is  then  liable 
to  produce  serious  disturbances  of  the  digestive  system  of 
the  child,  though  frequently  these  effects  are  not  observed. 
The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  com- 
monly occur  during  menstruation  are,  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  caseine,  increase  in  the  proportion  of  butter  and 
the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  The  common  impression  that  the  milk  is 
unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child  if  pregnancy  occur 
during  lactation  is  undoubtedly  well-founded,  though  analy- 
ses of  the  milk  of  pregnant  women  have  never  been  made 
on  an  extended  scale.  Vernois  and  Becquercl  made  but 
one  examination  of  this  kind,  at  the  third  month  of  gesta- 
tion, and  found  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  butter, 
slight  increase  in  sugar  and  the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  caseine." 

The  question  is  frequently  discussed  by  physiological 
writers,  whether  the  milk  of  fair  women  is  different  from 
that  of  brunettes.    There  are  hardly  sufficient  data,  however, 

>  Op.  cU.,  p.  81.  «  Op.  cU,,  p.  88. 
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to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  analyses  of 
L'H^ritier/  and  Yemois  and  Becquerel,'  indicate  a  greater 
proportion  of  most  of  the  solid  matters  in  the  milk  of 
brunettes,  with  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
butter  in  tskror  of  blondes.  Almost  all  authorities  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  question  give  the  preference 
to  the  milk  of  brunettes.  Donn4,  however,  expresses  him- 
self very  decidedly  against  the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
brunettes  as  nurses.  "  As  regards  the  color  of  the  skin  and 
the  hair,  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  nowise  jus- 
tify the  generally-received  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
brunettes ;  in  more  than  four  hundred  nurses,  I  found  no 
sensible  difference  in  favor  of  brunettes  over  blonde  women 
or  over  those  with  chestnut  hair;  but  of  nine  red-haired 
women,  five  only  presented  the  proper  qualities."'  It 
would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  milk  of  the  black 
and  the  white  race,  particularly  as  it  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  permit  white 
children  to  be  nursed  by  black  women.  Infants  that  are 
nourished  in  this  way  apparently  thrive  as  well  as  those 
nursed  by  white  women;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  milk  of  the  two 
races.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  black  women  of  the  West  Indies,  communi- 
cated to  him  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Young,  which  show  that 


■  UHeriticr,  TraiU  de  ehimie  paiholoffiqufj  Paris,  1842,  p.  638;  Vernois  et 
BecQVxuL,  op,  di,^  p.  52. 

'  L^H^riiicr  was  the  first  to  compare  critically  the  milk  of  blondes  with  that 
of  brunettes.  In  two  women,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
regimen,  the  milk  of  the  brunette  contained  much  more  casclne,  butter,  sugar, 
and  salts,  than  the  milk  of  the  blonde ;  but  these  two  instances  presented  the  ex- 
tremes of  difference ;  and  as  the  mean  of  all  his  observations,  it  was  found  that 
the  difference  was  comparatlTely  slight  Yemois  and  Becquerel  arrived  at  es- 
sentially the  same  results,  except  that  the  proportion  of  butter  was  a  little 
greater  in  the  milk  of  fair  women. 

*  Doxsiis,  Cimrtde  micro9eopie^  Paris,  1844,  p.  409. 
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there  is  probably  no  difference  between  the  milk  of  tUe 
blacks  and  of  Europeans/ 

In  normal  lactation,  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  dif- 
ference in  the  composition  of  milk  that  has  been  secreted  in 
great  abundance,  and  milk  which  is  produced  in  compara- 
tively small  quantity ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  difference  be- 
tween the  milk  first  drawn  from  the  breast  and  that  taken 
when  the  ducts  are  nearly  empty,  which  is  observed  in  the 
milk  of  the  cow." 

The  influence  of  alimentation  and  the  taking  of  liquids 
upon  lactation  relate  chiefly  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  have 
already  been  considered.' 

In  treating  of  the  influence  which  modify  the  secretion 
of  milk,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  effects  of  violent 
mental  emotions  upon  the  production  and  the  composition  of 
this  fluid.  The  very  remarkable  case  of  profound  alteration 
of  the  milk  by  violent  grief,  detailed  by  Vemois  and  Bec- 
querel,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  secretion  in  this  condi- 
tion has  been  carefully  analyzed.  The  changes  thus  pro- 
duced in  its  composition  have  already  been  referred  to,*  the 
most  marked  difference  being  observed  in  the  proportion  of 
butter,  which  became  reduced  from  23*7&  to  5*14:  parts  per 
1,000. 

Colostrum, 

Near  the  end  of  utero-gestation,  during  a  period  which 
varies  considerably  in  different  women  and  has  not  been  ac- 
curately determined,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thickish,  stringy 
fluid  may  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  mammary  glands. 
This  bears  little  resemblance  to  perfectly-formed  milk.  It 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  is  usually  more  abundant  in  multi- 
paras than  in  primiparse.     This  fluid,  with  that  secreted  for 

>  Cooper,  TK«  Anatomy  and  DUeaaea  of  the  Breatt,  Philadelphia,  1845,  p. 
108,  et  9eq, 

*  See  ToL  il,  Alimentation,  p.  79. 

*  See  page  83.  <  See  page  86. 
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the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  is  called  colostrum.  It  is 
yellowish,  semiopaqne,  of  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
somewhat  mucilaginous  in  its  consistence.  Its  specific  gravi* 
ty  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  ordinary  milk,  being  from 
1040  to  1060.  As  lactation  progresses,  the  character  of  the 
secretion  rapidly  changes,  until  it  becomes  loaded  with  true 
milk-globules  and  assimies  the  characters  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  opacity  of  the  colostrum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  diflferent  corpuscular  elements.  Milk-globules,  very 
variable  in  size  and  number,  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretion 
from  the  first.  These,  however,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  the  fluid  very  opaque,  and  they  are 
frequently  aggregated  in  rounded  and  irregular  masses, 
held  together,  apparently,  by  some  glutinous  matter.  Pecu- 
liar corpuscles,  first  accm-ately  described  by  Donn6,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  granular  bodies,"  and  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  colostrum,  always  exist  in  this  fiuid.' 
These  are  now  known  as  colostrum-corpuscles.  They  are 
spherical,  varying  in  size  from  -^^  to  -^  of  an  inch,  are 
sometimes  pale,  but  more  frequently  quite  granular,  and 
contain  very  often  a  large  number  of  fatty  particles.  They 
behave  in  all  respects  like  leucocytes,  and  are  described  by 
Bobin  as  a  variety  of  these  bodies."  Many  of  them  are  pre- 
cisely like  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or  pus. 
Their  appearance  was  very  well  described  by  Donn6,  who 
supposed  that  they  were  mucus-corpuscles.'  We  now  know, 
however,  that  the  so-called  mucus-corpuscle  does  not  differ 
from  the  pus-corpuscle  or  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood ; 
and  leucocytes  generally,  when  confined  in  liquids  that  are 
not  subject  to  movements,  are  apt  to  undergo  enlargement, 
to  become  fatty,  and,  in  short,  present  all  the  different  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  colostrum-corpuscles.    In  addition 

>  Dovnif  Court  de  microtecpie,  Paris,  1844,  p.  400. 

*  RoBiH,  8ur  qudquet  potnU  de  TancUcmie  Hdela  ph^i'oIoffU  de»  leueoeytet,-^ 
/(mmal  de  la  phytiotogie^  Parb,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  66. 

*  Doxiri,  he,  cii. 
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to  these  corpuscular  elements,  a  small  quantity  of  mucosine 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  colostrum,  on  microscopi- 
cal examination. 

On  the  addition  of  ether  to  a  specimen  of  colostrum 
under  the  microscope,  most  of  the  fatty  particles,  both  within 
and  without  the  colostrum-corpuscles,  are  dissolved.  Am- 
monia added  to  the  fluid  renders  it  stringy,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  mass  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence. 

In  its  proximate  composition,  the  colostrum  presents 
many  points  of  difference  from  true  milk.  It  is  sweeter  to 
the  taste,  and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  and  of 
the  inorganic  salts.  The  proportion  of  fat  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  proportion  in  the  milk,  and  is  generally  greater.  In- 
stead of  caseine,  the  pure  colostrum  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  albumen;  and  as  the  character  of  the  secretion 
changes  in  the  process  of  lactation,  the  albumen  becomes 
gradually  reduced  in  quantity  and  caseine  takes  its  place. 

Without  referring  in  detail  to  the  numerous  analyses  of 
colostrum  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals, 
by  Simon,  Lassaigne,  and  others,  the  following,  deduced 
from  the  analyses  of  Clemm,  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
composition  of  this  fluid  in  the  human  female : 

Comjxmtion  of  the  Colostrum,^ 

Water W6-24 

Albumen,  and  ealts  Insoluble  in  alcohol 29*81 

Butter "^OT 

Sugar  of  nulk,  extractive  matter,  and  salts  soluble  in  alcohol . .  17*27 

Loss 0-61 

1,000'00 

Colostrum  ordinarily  decomposes  much  more  readily  than 
milk,  and  takes  on  putrefactive  changes  very  rapidly.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  it  sep- 

1  Clemic,  InquitUumet  in  MtUierum  ae  BuUarum  compluriwn  Lae^  Qottlngae, 
1846,  p.  14. 
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Antes  into  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  cream  and  a  serous 
fiuicL  In  an  observation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  nine  meas- 
ures of  colostrum,  taken  soon  after  parturition,  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  repose,  gave  six  parts  of  cream  to  three  of 
milk.' 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  colostrum,  particularly 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  and  inorganic  salts, 
renders  it  somewhat  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  useful,  during  the  first  few  days  aft;er  delivery,  in  as- 
sisting to  relieve  the  infant  of  the  accumulation  of  meconium. 
.  As  the  quantity  of  colostrum  that  may  be  pressed  from 
the  mammary  glands  during  the  latter  periods  of  utero- 
gestation,  particularly  the  last  month,  is  very  variable,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine 
whether  this  secretion  have  any  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  may  be  expected  after  delivery.  This  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  Donn6,  who  arrived  at 
the  following  important  conclusions : 

In  women  in  whom  the  secretion  of  colostrum  is  almost 
absent,  the  fluid  being  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  viscid, 
and  containing  hardly  any  corpuscular  elements,  there  is 
hardly  any  milk  produced  after  delivery. 

In  women  who,  before  delivery,  present  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  colostrum,  containiiig  very  few  milk-globules  and  a 
number  of  colostrum-corpuscles,  after  deUveiy  the  milk  will 
be  scanty  or  it  may  be  abundant,  but  it  is  always  of  poor 
quality. 

But  when  the  quantity  of  colostrum  produced  is  con- 
siderable, the  secretion  being  quite  fluid  and  rich  in  corpus- 
cular elements,  particularly  milk-globules,  the  milk  after 
delivery  is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality." 

From  tiiese  observations  it  would  seem  that  the  produc- 
tion of  colostrum  is  an  indication  of  the  proper  development 
of  the  mammary  glands ;  and  the  early  production  of  fatty 

1  CooRs,  J%e  Anahmy  and  Dmam  ofUye  Bremt^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  89. 
*  Dovari,  <^.  ci^.,  p.  407,  H  uq. 
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granules,  which  are  first  formed  by  the  cells  lining  the  se- 
creting vesicles,  indicates  the  probable  activity  in  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  after  lactation  has  become  folly  established. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  preserves  the  char- 
acters of  colostrum  until  toward  the  end  of  the  milk-fever, 
when  the  colostrum-corpuscles  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
milk-globules  become  more  numerous,  regular,  and  uniform 
in  size.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  secretion 
of  milk  becomes  fully  established  and  all  the  characters  of 
the  colostrum  disappear  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
day  after  delivery.  A  few  colostrum-corpuscles  and  masses 
of  agglutinated  milk-globules  may  sometimes  be  discovered 
after  the  tenth  day,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  the  milk  does  not  sensibly  change  in  its  micro- 
scopical or  its  chemical  characters. 

Lacteal  Secretion  in  the  Newly-Born, 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  infants  of  both  sexes  there  is 
generally  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  from  the  mammary 
glands,  commencing  at  birth,  or  from  two  to  three  days  after, 
and  continuing  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  pressed  out  at  the  nipples  at 
this  time  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  only  a  few  drops 
can  be  obtained,  but  occasionally  the  fluid  amounts  to  one 
or  two  drachms.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
object  of  this  secretion,  which  takes  place  when  the  glands 
are  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  it  has  been  so  often  observed 
and  described  by  physiologists  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  that  the 
secretion  is  almost  always  produced  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. 

The  latest  researches  upon  this  subject  are  those  of  Gub- 
ler  and  Quevenne,  who  have  given  a  tolerably  complete 
analysis  of  the  fluid.  The  fact  of  the  almost  constant  oc- 
currence of  the  secretion  was  fully  established,  in  1863,  by 
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Guiflot/  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Quevenne  of  the 
secretion  obtained  by  Gubler.  The  observations  of  Gubler 
were  very  extended,  and  were  made  upon  about  twelve  hun- 
dred children.  The  secretion  rarely  continued  more  than 
four  weeks,  but  in  four  instances  it  persisted  for  two  months.' 

Composition  of  the  MUk  of  the  Infant. 

Water 89400 

Caseine 26*40 

Sogmrofmilk 62'20 

Botter 14-00 

Earthy  phosphates 1*20 

Soluble  salts  (with  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates).  2*20 

1,000-00 

This  fluid  does  not  differ  much  in  its  composition  from 
ordinary  milk.  The  proportion  of  butter  is  much  less,  but 
the  amount  of  sugar  is  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  caseine 
is  nearly  the  same. 

Of  the  other  fluids  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  secretions,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
the  intestinal  fluids  have  already  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  digestion."  The  physiology  of  the  lachrymal  se- 
cretion will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  eye,  and  the 
bile  will  be  treated' of  fully  under  the  head  of  excretion. 

'  GuiLLOTi  Dtf  Id  »6eretum  du  lait  cKtz  la  enfanU  wmveau-nia^  d  da  aeeidenit 
gut  peuveni  Vaeeompagner, — Archiva  ffSnSralay  Paris,  1853,  6me  s6rie,  tome  iL, 
p.  518,  ei  mq. 

*  Gubler,  Manaire  tur  la  tSerilion  et  la  eompoHtian  du  tail  cha  la  en/anU 
nouveau-nSa  da  deux  teza.^-^Oompta  rmdm  el  mimoira  de  la  SociitS  de  BMogie^ 
%  1856,  Paris,  1866,  p.  289. 

'  See  ToL  ii,  DigesUon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXCBEnOK — ^AOnON  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Diflbrenoes  between  the  secretioDB  proper  and  the  excretions — Compoflitton  of 
the  exeretionfl — ^Mode  of  production  of  the  excretions — ^Discharge  of  the 
excretions — ^Physiological  anatomy  of  the  skin — ^Extent  and  thickness  of 
the  skin — ^Layers  of  the  skin— The  corium,  or  true  skin — ^The  ^idennis 
and  its  appendages — ^Desquamation  of  the  epidermis — ^Physiological  anat- 
omy and  uses  of  \he  nails  and  hair-^BeTelopment  and  g^wth  of  the  nails 
— ^Varieties  of  hair— Number  of  the  hairs — ^Boots  of  the  hairs,  and  hair-fol- 
licles— Structure  of  the  hairs — Sudden  blanching  of  the  hair— Uses  of  the 
hairs — ^Perspiration— Sudoriparous  glands — ^Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of 
sweat — Quantity  of  cutaneous  exhalation — ^Properties  and  composition  of 
the  sweat — ^Peculiarities  of  the  sweat  in  certain  parts. 

In  entering  upon  the  stndj  of  the  elimination  of  effete 
matters,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  fully  the  broad  distinc- 
tions between  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions,  in 
their  composition,  the  mechanism  of  their  production,  and 
their  destination.  These  considerations  are  again  referred 
to,'  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  ordinarily  received 
that  attention  in  works  upon  physiology  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.  The  mechanism  of  excretion  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  forms  one 
of  the  great  starting-points  in  the  study  of  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  nutrition  in  diseased  conditions. 

Taking  the  urine  as  the  type  of  the  excrementitious 
fluids,  it  is  found  to  contain  none  of  those  principles  included 
in  the  class  of  non-crystallizable,  organic  nitrogenized  mat- 
ters, but  is  composed  entirely  of  crystallizable  matters  simply 

*  See  chapter  L  on  "  Secretion  in  General/' 
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held  in  solution  in  water.  The  character  of  these  principles 
depends  npon  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  the  general 
condition  of  nutrition,  and  not  upon  any  formative  action  in 
the  glands.  The  principles  themselves  represent  the  ulti- 
mate physiological  changes  of  certain  constituent  parts  of 
the  living  organism,  and  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
are  of  no  farther  use  in  the  economy  and  are  simply  dis- 
charged from  the  body.  Certain  inorganic  matters  are 
found  in  the  excrementitious  fluids,  are  discharged  with 
the  products  of  excretion,  and  are  thus  associated  with  the 
oiganic  principles  of  the  economy  in  their  physiological  de- 
struction, as  well  as  in  their  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Co- 
agulable  organic  matters,  such  as  albumen  or  fibrin,  never 
exist  in  the  excrementitious  fluids  under  normal  conditions ; 
except  as  the  products  of  other  glands  may  become  acciden- 
tally or  constantly  mixed  with  the  excrementitious  fluids 
proper.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  non-nitrogenized 
matters  (sugars  and  fats),  which,  whether  formed  in  the 
organism  or  taken  as  food,  are  consumed  as  such  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition.  The  production  of  the  excretions  is  con- 
stant, being  subject  only  to  certain  modifications  in  activity, 
dependent  upon  varying  conditions  of  the  system.  All  of 
the  elements  of  excretion  preexist  in  the  blood,  either  in  the 
precise  condition  in  which  they  are  discharged,  or  in  some 
slightly  modified  form. 

Under  the  head  of  excretion,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
the  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  different  ex- 
crementitious fluids ;  but  the  relations  of  the  excrementitious 
matters  themselves  to  the  tissues  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of  in  connection  with  nutrition. 

The  urine  is  a  purely  excrementitious  fluid.  The  perspi- 
ration and  the  secretion  of  the  axillary  glands  are  excre- 
mentitious fluids,  but  contain  a  certain  amount  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Certain  excrementitious 
matters  are  found  in  the  bile,  but  at  the  same  time,  this 
fluid  contains  principles  manufactured  in  the  liver,  and  has 
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an  important  function  as  a  Becretion,  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Phydological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
structures  in  the  body,  and  possesses  a  variety  of  functions. 
In  the  first  place  it  forms  a  protective  covering  for  the  gen- 
eral surface.  It  is  quite  thick  over  the  parts  most  subject  to 
pressure  and  friction,  is  elastic  over  movable  parts  and  those 
liable  to  variations  in  size,  and  in  many  situations  is  covered 
with  hair,  which  affords  an  additional  protection  to  the  sub- 
jacent structures.  The  skin  and  its  appendages  are  bad 
conductors  of  caloric,  are  capable  of  resisting  very  consider- 
able variations  in  temperature,  and  thus  tend  to  maintain 
the  normal  standard  of  the  animal  heat.  As  an  organ  of 
tactile  sensibility,  the  skin  has  an  important  function,  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  some  of  which 
present  an  arrangement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nice  ap- 
preciation of  external  impressions.  The  skin  assists  in  pre- 
serving the  external  forms  of  the  muscles ;  it  relieves  the 
abrupt  projections  and  depressions  of  the  general  surface,  and 
gives  roundness  and  grace  to  the  contours  of  the  body.  In 
some  parts  it  is  very  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  struc- 
tures, while  in  others  it  is  less  adherent,  and  is  provided  with 
a  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

As  an  organ  of  excretion,  the  skin  is  very  important ;  and 
although  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  exhaled  from 
it  is  not  very  great,  and  probably  not  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion, the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  general  surface  is 
always  considerable,  and  is  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
may  become  necessary  from  the  varied  conditions  of  the  ani- 
mal temperature.  Thus,  while  the  skin  protects  the  body 
from  external  influences,  its  function  is  important  in  regu- 
lating the  heat  produced  as  one  of  the  numerous  phenomena 
attendant  upon  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 


ANATOMY  OP  THE  SKIN.  Ill 

Ab  the  skill  presents  such  a  variety  of  functions,  its 
physiological  anatomy  is  most  conveniently  considered  in 
connection  with  different  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology. For  example,  under  the  head  of  secretion,  we  have 
already  taken  up  the  structure  of  the  different  varieties  of 
sebaceous  glands.  The  anatomy  of  the  skin  as  an  oi^an  of 
touch  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system.  In  this  connection  we  shall  describe 
the  excreting  organs  found  in  the  skin  ;  and  here  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  study  briefly  its  general  structure  and  the 
most  important  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  epidermic  ap- 
pendages. A  full  and  connected  description  of  the  skin  and 
its  appendages  belongs  properly  to  works  upon  anatomy. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Skin, — ^It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  very  minutely  the  general  appearance  of  the  skin. 
Its  colof  is  suflSciently  familiar.  The  tissue  of  the  true  skin 
is  whitish  and  semitransparent,  so  that  the  color  of  the  sub- 
jacent parts  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  tint.  The  blood  contained 
in  its  vessels,  as  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  modifying 
greatly  the  color  of  the  general  surface.  The  deep  layer  of 
the  epidermis  always  contains  more  or  less  pigmentary  mat- 
ter, which  gives  the  colors  characteristic  of  different  races, 
and  produces  the  variations  in  complexion  that  are  observed 
in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race.  The  pigment,  in 
the  white  races,  is  but  slightly  developed  at  birth,  but  in- 
creases in  quantity  with  age. 

The  general  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  covered  with  hairs, 
which  are  very  largely  developed  in  certain  situations.  The 
furrows  and  folds  of  the  skin  are  produced  either  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  subjacent  muscles ;  by  a  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  skin,  as  in  old  age ;  by  an  excessive  development  of  fat 
in  certain  parts ;  or  by  the  movements  of  the  joints.  Faint, 
irregular  lines  are  observed  on  the  surface  in  most  parts ;  but 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  these 
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are  well  marked  and  regular,  particularly  upon  the  palmar 
surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges,  where  they  are  in  the  form 
of  concentric  curves,  so  easily  observed  with  the  naked  eye 
that  farther  description  is  unnecessary.  These  lines  are 
formed  by  the  more  or  less  regular  arrangement  of  the  papU- 
Iffiofthe  true  skin. 

JExterU  and  Thickness  of  the  Shin. — Sappey  has  made  a 
nimiber  of  very  careful  observations  upon  the  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Without  detailing  the  measurements 
of  different  parts,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of 
his  observations,  that  the  cutaneous  surface  in  a  good-sized 
man  is  equal  to  about  twelve  square  feet ;  and  in  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  size  it  may  extend  to  fourteen,  fifteen, 
or  even  eighteen  square  feet.  In  men  of  medium  size,  in 
France,  the  surface  does  not  exceed  ten  square  feet ;  and  in 
women,  it  is  ordinarily  from  six  to  eight.*  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  extent  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  amount  of  secretion,  imder  certain  conditions, 
should  be  enormous.  Indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
amount  of  elimination  is  very  considerable,  and  the  skin  is 
'  really  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  glandular  structures. 
The  thickness  of  the  skin  varies  very  much  in  different 
parts.  Where  it  is  naturally  exposed  to  constant  pressure 
and  friction,  as  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  pahns  of  the 
hands,  the  epidermis  becomes  very  much  thickened,  and  in 
this  way  the  more  delicate  structure  of  the  true  skin  is  pro- 
tected. It  is  well  known  that  the  development  of  the  epi- 
dermis, under  these  conditions,  varies  in  different  persons, 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  and  friction  to  which  the  sur- 
face is  habitually  subjected.  The  true  skin  is  from  -^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  in  certain  parts,  particularly  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  the  lips,  and  the  glans  penis,  it 
frequently  measures  not  more  than  yJtt  ^^  ^^  inch." 

*  SiFFKT,  JhiUi  d^anaiomie  daeriptive^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ii.,  p.  447. 
'  PoucBET,  JfVlcu  d'hiMkhgit  humaine^  Paris,  1864,  p.  329. 
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Layers  of  the  Skin. — The  Bkin  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  layers,  which  may  be  readily  separated  from 
each  other  by  maceration.  These  are,  the  true  skin  (cutis 
vera,  derma,  or  corium),  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf- 
skin.  The  true  skin  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  structures, 
more  or  less  closely,  by  a  fibrous  structure  called  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  we  com- 
monly find  a  certain  quantity  of  fatty  tissue.  This  layer 
is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  the  panniculus 
adiposus.  The  thickness  of  the  adipose  layer  varies  very 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  general  surface  and  in  differ- 
ent persons.  There  is  no  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ear,  the  penis,  and  the  scro- 
tum. Seneath  the  skin  of  the  cranium,  the  nose,  the  neck, 
and  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  knee  and  the  elbow, 
the  fatty  layer  is  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  other 
parts  it  usually  measures  from  ^  to  i  of  an  inch.*  In  very 
fat  persons  it  may  measure  one  inch  or  more.  Upon  the 
head  and  the  neck,  in  the  human  subject,  are  muscles  at- 
tached more  or  less  closely  to  the  skin.  These  are  capable 
of  moving  the  skin  to  a  slight  extent.  Muscles  of  this  kind 
are  lai^ly  developed  and  quite  extensively  distributed  in 
gome  of  the  lower  animals. 

There  is  no  sharply-defined  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  cutis  and  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  skin  is  always  irregular,  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  fibres  which  are  necessarily  divided  in  detaching 
it  from  the  subjacent  structures.  The  fibres  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  skin  near  its  under  surface  become 
looser  in  their  arrangement,  the  change  taking  place  rather 
abruptly,  until  they  present  large  alveolae,  which  generally 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue. 

The  layer  called  the  true  skin  is  subdivided  into  a  deep, 
reticulated,  or  fibrous  layer,  and  a  superficial  portion,  called 

'  Krjluse, mV{ kQSisCfi Uandwihitrhuch  dcr  Phjtioliyjfie,  Braunschweig,  1844, 
Bd.  U.,  S.  116. 
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the  papillary  layer.  The  epidermis  is  also  divided  into  twc 
layers ;  an  external  layer,  called  the  homy  layer ;  and  an  in- 
ternal layer,  called  the  Malpighian,  or  the  mncous  layer, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  papUlary  layer  of  the  corinm. 

The  Corium,  or  True  Skin. — ^The  reticulated  and  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  tme  skin  are  quite  distinct.  The 
lower  stratum,  the  reticulated,  is  much  thicker  than  the 
papillary  layer,  is  dense,  resisting,  quite  elastic,  and  slightly 
contractile.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction, 
generally  at  acute  angles.  Distributed  throughout  this  layer 
are  found  numerous  anastomosing  elastic  fibres  of  the  small 
variety,  and  with  them  a  number  of  non-striated  muscular 
fibres.  This  portion  of  the  skin  contains,  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  amorphous  matter  which  serves  to  hold 
the  fibres  together.  The  muscular  fibres  are  particularly 
abundant  about  the  hair-follicles  and  the  sebaceous  glands 
connected  with  them,  and  their  arrangement  is  such,  that 
when  they  are  excited  to  contraction  by  cold  or  by  electrici- 
ty, the  follicles  are  drawn  up,  projecting  upon  the  general 
surface,  and  producing  the  appearance  known^  as  ^'goose- 
flesh."  Contraction  of  these  fibres  is  particularly  marked 
about  the  nipple,  producing  the  so-called  erection  of  this 
organ,  and  about  the  scrotum  and  penis,  wrinkling  the 
skin  of  these  parts.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  little 
muscles  around  the  hair-follicles,  forming  little  bands  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and  the  base  of  the 
follicles,  was  first  described  by  Kolliker,*  and  explains  fully 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  goose-flesh  "  is  produced.  Con- 
traction of  the  skin,  in  obedience  to  the  stimulus  of  electrici- 
ty, has  been  demonstrated  by  Froriep,  Brown-S6quard,  and 
KoUiker,  both  in  the  living  subject  and  in  executed  criminal 
immediately  after  death." 

1  KOllikir,  ffandbueh  der  Gewebelehre  da  Menacften^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  98. 
*  KoLLiKER,  Manual  of  Human  Microtcopie  Anatomy,  London,  1860,  p.  86 
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The  papiUary  layer  of  the  skin  passes  insensibly  into 
the  subjacent  structure  and  presents  no  well-marked  line 
of  division.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  kind  of 
amorphous  matter  that  exists  in  the  reticulated  layer 
The  papillsB  themselves  appear  to  be  simply  elevations 
of  il  L„ph«™  Matter,  Z^  .hey  ^ylLi.  .  few 
fibres.  In  this  layer  we  find  a  number  of  fibro-plastic 
nuclei  with  a  few  little  corpuscular  bodies  called  by  Bobin, 
cytoblastions.* 

As  regards  their  form,  the  papillae  may  be  divided  into 
two  varieties ;  the  simple  and  the  compound.  The  simple 
papillffi  are  conical,  rounded,  or  club-shaped  elevations  of  the 
amorphous  matter,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the 
general  surface.  The  smallest  are  from  ^hf  ^^  rhr  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  length,  and  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  face.  The 
largest  are  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  nipple.  These  measure  from  yf^^  to  ^hs^  ^^  ^^  inch. 
Laige  papillse,  regularly  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
are  found  beneath  the  nails.  The  regular,  curved  lines 
observed  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  particularly  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges, 
are  formed  by  double  rows  of  compound  papillaB,  which  pre- 
sent two,  three,  or  four  points  attached  to  a  single  base.  In 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  double  rows  of  papillsB  is  an  ex- 
cessivelyfine  and  shallow  groove,  in  which  are  found  the  ori- 
fices of  the  sudoriferous  ducts. 

The  papillfiB  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
terminating  in  looped  capillary  plexuses,  and  nerves.  The 
termination  of  the  nerves  is  peculiar,  and  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  organs  of  touch.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  lymphatics,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  skin,  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  system." 

*  Lrmk  st  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  rnhdecine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Cfto* 

*  Bee  ToL  iL,  Abeorption,  p.  480. 
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The  Epiiermu  and  iU  Afpendages. — ^The  epidermis, 
or  external  layer  of  the  sldn,  is  a  membrane  composed  ex- 
clodiTely  of  cells,  containing  neither  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
nc^  Ijn^hatics.  Its  external  snrfaoe  is  mailed  by  exceed 
inglr  shallow  grooves,  which  correspond  to  the  deep  furrowe 
Ijctween  the  papillse  of  the  derma.  Its  internal  snrfiice  is 
applied  directly  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  tme  skin,  and 
follows  closely  all  its  inequalities.  This  portion  of  the  sidn 
is  subdivided  into  two  tolerablv  distinct  lavers.  The  in- 
temal  layer  is  called  the  rete  mncosnm,  or  the  Malpighian 
laver,  and  the  external  is  called  the  homv  laver.  These 
two  layers  present  certain  important  distinctive  characters. 

The  Malpighian  layer  is  composed  of  a  single  stratmn 
of  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells,  containing  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pigmentary  matter,  applied  directly  to  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  derma,  and  a  number  of  layers  of  rounded 
cells  containing  no  pigment.  The  upper  layers  of  ceUs, 
with  the  scales  of  the  homy  layer,  are  semitransparent  and 
nearly  colorless ;  and  it  is  the  pigmentaiy  layer  chiefly  which 
gives  to  the  skin  its  characteristic  color  and  the  peculiarities 
in  the  complexion  of  different  races  and  of  different  individu- 
als. In  the  n^ro,  this  layer  is  nearly  black ;  and  when  the  epi- 
dermis is  removed,  the  true  skin  does  not  present  any  marked 
difference  from  the  skin  of  the  white  race.  All  the  epider- 
mic cells  are  somewhat  colored  in  the  dark  races,  but  the 
uj)per  layers  contain  no  pigmentary  granules.  The  cells 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  from  xiAnr  ^  tuW  ^^  *^ 
inch  in  length,  and  from  -^^^^  to  ^^jVo-  ^^  ^^  ^'^ch  in  their 
short  diameter.  The  rounded  cells  in  the  upper  layers  are 
from  xhs^  ^  iniW  ^^  ^^  \tl(^  in  diameter.  The  absolute 
thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  from  xtW  ^^  Vr  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  horny  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  hard, 
flattened  cells,  irregularly-polygonal  in  shape,  generally  with- 
out nuclei,  and  measuring  from  y^^  to  y|^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  deeper  cdls  are  thicker  and  more  rounded 
than  those  of  the  superficial  layers. 
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The  epidermis  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  more  delicate 
strnctitre  of  the  true  skin,  and  its  thickness  is  proportionate 
to  the  exposure  of  the  different  parts.  It  is  consequently 
much  thicker  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands  than  in  other  portions  of  the  general  surface,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  much  increased  in  those  who  are  habitually 
engaged  in  severe  manual  labor.  TJpon  the  face,  the  eyelids, 
and  in  the  external  auditory  passages,  the  epidermis  is  most 
delicate,  measuring  from  -^  to  y^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  palm  it  is  from  ^  to  tj>j-  of  an  inch  thick,  and  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  from  -^  to  -^  of  an  inch.* 
These  variations  depend  entirely  upon  the  development  of  the 
homy  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum,  although 
it  presents  considerable  variation  in  different  parts,  is  rather 
more  uniform. 

There  is  constantly  more  or  less  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis, particularly  the  homy  layer,  and  the  cells  are  regen- 
erated by  a  blastema  exuded  from  the  subjacent  vascular 
parts.  It  is  probable  that  thei'e  is  a  constant  formation  of 
cells  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  homy  layer,  which  become 
flattened  as  they  near  the  surface ;  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  undergo  trans- 
formation into  the  hard,  flattened  scales  of  the  horny  layer. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Uses  of  the  Nails  and 
Hairs. — ^It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  very 
minutely  the  anatomy  of  the  nails  and  hairs.  They  are  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  appendages  of  the  epidermis,  produced 
by  certain  peculiar  organs  belonging  to  the  true  skin ;  and 
an  elaborate  study  of  these  parts  belongs  strictly  to  descrip- 
tive and  general  anatomy.  To  complete,  however,  the 
physiological  history  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

'  KuLLiKEB,  McmMol  of  Human  Mieroieopieal  Anaiomy,  American  Edition, 
Philadelphia,  1854,  p.  146.  KolUker  gives  {foe,  eit.)  accurate  measuremenlB  of 
the  epidermis  in  many  dificrcnt  portions  of  ihe  skin,  to  Trhich  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  farther  information  on  this  point 
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consider  briefly  the  general  arrangement  of  the  euticnlai 
appendages. 

The  nails  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  distal 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  serve  to  protect 
these  parts,  and  in  the  fingers,  are  also  quite  important  in 
prehension.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nails  is  so  famil* 
iar  that  it  requires  no  special  description.  In  their  study, 
anatomists  have  distinguished  a  root,  a  body,  and  a  free 
border. 

The  root  is  thin  and  soft,  terminating  in  rather  a  jagged 
edge,  which  is  turned  slightly  upward  and  is  received  into  a 
fold  of  the  skin  extending  around  the  nail  to  its  free  edge. 
The  length  of  the  root  of  course  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
nail,  but  it  is  generally  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
Ifength  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  nail  extends  from  the  fold  of  skin  which 
covers  the  root  to  the  jfree  border.  This  portion  of  the  nail, 
with  the  root,  is  closely  adherent  by  its  under  surface  to  the 
true  skin.  It  is  marked  by  fine  but  distinct  longitudinal 
striffi  and  very  faint  transverse  lines.  It  is  usually  reddish 
in  color,  from  the  great  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  structure. 
At  the  posterior  part  is  a  whitish  portion  of  a  semilunar 
shape,  called  the  lunula,  which  has  this  appearance  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  corium  in  this  part  is  less  yascular,  and 
the  papillae  are  not  so  regular  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body. 
That  portion  of  the  skin  situated  beneath  the  root  and  the 
body  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix.  It  presents  highly 
vascular  papillse,  arranged  in  regular,  longitudinal  rows,  and 
receives  into  its  grooves  corresponding  ridges  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  nail. 

The  free  border  of  the  nail  begins  at  the  point  where  the 
nail  becomes  detached  from  the  skin.  This  is  generally  cut 
or  worn  away,  and  is  constantly  growing ;  but  if  left  to  itself, 
it  attains  in  time  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 

Examining  the  nail  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  horn; 
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layer,  whicli  is  usually  regarded  as  the  true  nail,  is  found  to 
increase  progressively  in  thickness  from  the  root  to  near  the 
free  border.  If  the  nail  be  examined  in  a  transverse  section, 
it  will  also  be  found  much  thicker  in  the  central  portion 
than  near  the  edge,  and  that  part  which  is  received  into 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  fold  becomes  excessively  thin  like 
the  res{  of  the  root.     The  thickness  of  the  true  nail  at  the 

root  is  from  ^hr  ^^  ihr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  y  ^^^y  ^  ^^  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  body,  it  usually  measures  from  ^  to  -3^  of  an 
inch.  The  nail  becomes  somewhat  thinner  at  and  near  the 
free  border. 

Sections  of  the  nails  show  that  they  are  composed  of  two 
layers,  which  correspond  to  the  Malpighian  and  the  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  though  they  are  much  more  distinct. 
The  Malpighian  layer  is  applied  directly  to  the  ridges  of  the 
bed  of  the  nail,  and  presents  upon  its  upper  surface  ridges 
much  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  underlying  true  skin. 
This  layer  is  rather  thinner  than  the  homy  layer,  is  whitish 
in  color,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  elougated, 
prismoidal,  nucleated  cells,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
matrix.  These  cells  are  from  -g^i^  to  jtj^  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  horny  layer,  which  constitutes  the  true  nail,  is  ap- 
plied by  its  under  surface  directly  to  the  ridges  of  the  Mal- 
pighian layer.  It  is  dense  and  brittle,  and  composed  of  nu- 
merous strata  of  flattened  cells,  which  cannot  be  isolated 
without  the  use  of  reagents.  If  the  different  strata  of  this 
portion  of  the  nail  be  studied  after  boiling  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potash,  it  becomes  evident  that  here,  as  in  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  lower  cells  are  somewhat 
rounded,  while  those  nearer  the  surface  are  flattened.  These 
cells  are  nearly  all  nucleated,  and  measure  from  ^^  to  yir 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies 
in  different  portions  of  the  nail,  while  the  Malpighian  layer 
is  nearly  uniform.  This  layer  is  constantly  growing,  and  con- 
ititutes  the  entire  substance  of  the  free  borders  of  the  nails. 
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The  connections  of  the  nails  with  the  true  skin  resemble 
those  of  the  epidermis ;  but  the  relations  of  these  structures 
to  the  epidermis  itself  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Up  to  the 
fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  the  epidermis  covering  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  does 
not  present  any  marked  peculiarities;  but  at  about  the 
fourth  month,  the  peculiar  hard  cells  of  the  homy  layer  of 
the  nails  make  their  appearance  between  the  Malpighian 
and  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Malpighian  layer  beneath  this  plate,  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  nails,  is  somewhat 
thickened,  and  the  cells  assume  more  of  an  elongated  form. 
The  homy  layer  of  the  nails  constantly  thickens  from  this 
time;  but  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  it  is  covered  by 
the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis.  After  the  fifth  month, 
the  epidermis  breaks  away  and  disappears  from  the  sur- 
face ;  and  at  the  seventh  month,  the  nails  begin  to  increase 
in  length.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  nails  are  actually  included 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  epidermis ;  but  after  they 
have  become  developed,  they  are  simply  covered  at  their 
roots  by  a  narrow  border  of  the  homy  layer,  the  epidermis 
commencing  again  under  the  nail  where  the  free  border 
leaves  the  bed.  The  nails  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
modifications  of  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  possessing 
certain  anatomical  and  chemical  peculiarities.  The  Malpig- 
hian layer  of  the  nails  is  continuous  with  the  same  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  but  the  horny  layers  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinct. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  nails  is  in 
their  mode  of  growth.  The  Malpighian  layer  is  stationary, 
but  the  homy  layer  is  constantly  growing,  if  the  nails  be 
cut,  fipom  the  root  and  bed.  It  is  evident  that  the  nails 
grow  from  the  bed,  as  their  thickness  progressively  increases 
in  the  body  from  the  root  to  near  the  free  border ;  but  their 
longitudinal  growth  is  by  far  the  more  rapid.  Indeed,  the 
nails  are  constantly  pushing  forward,  increasing  in  thickness 
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as  they  advance.    Near  the  end  of  the  body,  as  the  horny 
layer  becomes  thinner,  the  growth  from  below  is  diminished 

Hairs,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  development,  cover 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  only 
parts  in  which  they  are  not  foimd  are  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palmar  snrface  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  the  lips,  the  upper  eyelids,  the  lining  of  the 
prepuce,  and  the  glans  penis.  Some  of  the  haii*s  are  long, 
others  are  short  and  stiff,  and  others  are  fine  and  downy. 
These  differences  have  led  to  a  division  of  the  hairs  into 
three  varieties. 

The  first  variety  includes  the  long,  soft  hairs,  which  are 
found  on  the  head,  on  the  face*  in  the  adult  male,  around  the 
genital  organs  and  under  the  arms  in  both  the  male  and  the 
female,  and  sometimes  upon  the  breast  and  over  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  and  extremities,  particularly  in  the  male. 

The  second  variety,  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  is  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nostrils,  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
upon  the  eyebrows. 

The  third  variety,  the  short,  soft,  downy  hairs,  are  found 
on  the  general  surface  not  occupied  by  the  long  hairs,  and 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  In  early  life,  and  ordinarily  in 
the  female  at  all  ages,  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  covered 
with  downy  hairs ;  but  in  the  adult  male,  these  frequently 
become  developed  into  long,  soft  hairs. 

The  hairs  are  usually  set  obliquely  in  the  skin,  and  take 
a  definite  direction  as  they  lie  upon  ihe  surface.  Upon  the 
head  and  face,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
the  general  course  of  the  hairs  may  be  followed  out,  and 
they  present  currents  or  sweeps  that  have  nearly  always 
the  same  direction.  These  "  currents  "  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Wilson,  and  are  fully  described  in  his  work  upon 
the  healthy  skin.* 

1  Wiuov,  EuUAy  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1854,  p.  101,  d  $eq. 
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The  diameter  and  length  of  the  hairs  are  exceedingly  van 
able  in  different  persons,  especially  in  the  long,  soft  hairs  ol 
the  head  and  beard.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
the  long  hairs  attain  the  length  of  from  twenty  inches  to 
three  feet  in  women,  and  considerably  less  in  men.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  women,  in  which  the  hair  of  the 
head  measures  considerably  more  than  three  feet,  but  these 
are  quite  unusual.  like  the  nails,  the  hair,  when  left  to 
itself,  attains  in  three  or  four  years  a  definite  length,  but 
when  it  is  habitually  cut  it  grows  constantly.  The  short, 
stiff  hairs  are  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  soft,  downy  hairs  measure  ordinarily  from  one  twelfth 
to  one  half  an  inch.  Hairs  that  have  never  been  cut  ter- 
minate in  pointed  extremities ;  and  sometimes  in  hairs  that 
have  been  cut,  the  ends  becofaie  somewhat  pointed,  though 
they  are  never  so  sharp  as  in  the  new  hairs. 

Of  the  long  hairs,  the  finest  are  upon  the  head,  where 
they  average  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  extremes 
ordinarily  being  from  yjW  ^  tJt  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  finest, 
and  from  ^^  to  -j-hr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  coarsest.  The  hair 
is  ordinarily  coarser  in  women  than  in  men.  Dark  hair  is 
ordinarily  coarser  than  light  hair ;  and  upon  the  same  head 
.the  extremes  of  variation  are  sometimes  observed.*  The 
hairs  of  the  beard  and  the  long  hairs  of  the  body  are  coarser 
than  the  hairs  of  the  head.  Wilson  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  hairs  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  scalp  is  about 
1,000,  and  the  number  upon  the  entire  head  about  120,000. 

The  short,  stiff  hairs  are  from  ^^  to  ^hf  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter,  and  the  fine,  downy  hairs  from  tqVv  ^^  tjW  ^^ 
an  inch.  The  variations  in  the  color  of  the  hairs  in  differ- 
ent races  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  are 
sufficiently  familiar. 

When  the  hairs  are  in  a  perfectly  pormal  condition,  they 
are  very  elastic,  and  may  be  stretched  to  from  one  fifth  to 
one  third  more  than  their  original  length.    Their  strength 

'  WxL80N|  op.  eU,^  p.  84,  el  $eq. 
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varies  with  their  thickness,  bnt  an  ordinary  hair  from  the 
head  will  bear  a  weight  of  six  or  seven  ounces.  A  well- 
known  property  of  the  hair  is  that  of  becoming  strongly 
electric  by  friction ;  and  this  is  particularly  well-marked 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry.  The  electricity  thus 
excited  is  negative.  Sections  of  the  shaft  of  the  hairs  show 
that  they  are  oval,  but  their  shape  is  very  variable,  straight 
hairs  being  nearly  round,  while  curled  hairs  are  quite  flat. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  hairs  is  that  they  are  strongly  hy- 
grometric.  They  readily  absorb  moisture  and  become  sen- 
sibly elongated,  a  property  which  has  been  made  use  of  by 
physicists  in  the  construction  of  delicate  hygrometers. 

Roots  of  the  JETairs  and  SdirfoUides. — ^The  roots  of  the 
hairs  are  embedded  in  follicular  openings  in  the  skin,  which 
differ  in  the  different  varieties  only  in  the  depth  to  which 
they  penetrate  the  cutaneous  structure.  In  the  downy  hairs, 
the  roots  pass  only  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  true 
skin ;  but  in  the  thicker  hairs,  the  roots  pass  through  the 
skin  and  penetrate  the  subcutaneous  cellulo-adipose  tissue. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  softer,  rounder,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  shaft.  It  becomes  enlarged  into  a  rounded  bulb  at 
the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  rests  upon  a  fungiform  papilla, 
constricted  at  its  base,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  In 
describing  the  connection  between  the  hairs  and  the  skin, 
anatomists  mention  three  membranes  forming  the  walls 
of  the  hair-follicles,  and  two  membranes  that  envelop  the 
roots  of  the  hair  in  the  form  of  a  sheath.  The  stady  of  these 
parts  is  much  simplified  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the 
correspondence  between  the  different  layers  of  the  follicles 
and  the  layers  of  the  true  skin,  and  the  relations  of  the  root- 
sheaths  with  the  epidermis. 

The  follicles  are  tubular  inversions  of  the  structures  that 
compose  the  corium,  and  their  walls  present  three  distinct 
membranes.  Their  length  is  from  -j^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  The 
membrane  that  forms  their  external  coat  is  composed  of 
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inelastic  fibres  arranged  for  the  most  part  longitudinallj, 
provided  with  blood-vessels  and  a  few  nerves,  containing 
some  fibro-plastic  elements,  bnt  deprived  entirely  of  elastic 
tissue.  This  is  the  thickest  of  the  three  membranes  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  corinm.  Next  to  this  is  a  fibrous 
membrane  composed  of  fusiform,  nucleated  fibres  arranged 
transversely.  These  resemble  the  organic  muscular  fibres, 
but  are  believed  by  Kolliker  to  be  fibres  of  connective  tis- 
sue.' The  internal  membrane  is  structureless,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  amorphous  layer  of  the  true  skin.  The  papilla 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-sac  varies  in  size  with  the  size  of 
the  hairs,  and  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  layers  of  the 
walls  of  the  follicle.  It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter 
with  a  few  granules  and  nuclei,  and  probably  contains  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  though  these  are  not  very  distinct. 

Although  these  different  membranes  are  sufficiently  recog- 
nizable, it  is  evident  that  the  hair-sac  is  nothing  more  than 
an  inversion  of  the  corium,  with  some  slight  modifications  in 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  its  anatomical  elements. 
The  fibrous  membranes  correspond  to  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  true  skin,  wanting  the  elastic  elements,  and  presenting  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inelastic  fibres,  the  external 
fibres  being  longitudinal  and  the  internal  fibres  transverse. 
The  structureless  membrane  corresponds  to  the  upper  layers 
of  the  true  skin,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  amorphous 
matter.  The  hair-papilla  corresponds  to  the  papillae  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  corium. 

The  investment  of  the  root  of  the  hair  presents  two  dis- 
tinct layers.  The  external  root-sheath  is  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  the  inner  membrane,  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis.  This  sheath  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  The  internal  root-sheath 
is  a  transparent  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  cells, 
mostly  without  nuclei.  This  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hair-foUicle,  and  covers  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  root. 

>  KdLLiUBB,  Handbueh  der  Oewebdehreda  Menaehen,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  132. 
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Summary. — The  essential  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
hair-follicles  and  the  connections  of  the  hairs  with  the  skin 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 

The  hair-follicle  consists  of  an 
inversion  of  the  true  skin,  with 
eome  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  anatomical  elements, 
and  presents  at  the  bottom  an 
ovate  papilla,  upon  which  the  bulb 
of  the  hair  rests  and  to  which  it 
is  closely  attached.  The  root  of 
the  hair  is  invested  with  two  mem- 
branes; the  outer  sheath  corre- 
sponding to  the  Malpighian  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  and  the  inner 
sheath  corresponding  to  the  homy 
layer.  These  membranes,  with  the 
membranes  that  form  the  wall  of 
the  follicle,  extend  to  the  junction 
of  the  lower  two-thirds  with  the 
upper  third  of  the  follicle,  or  the 
openings  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
with  which  all  the  hairs  are  pro- 
vided. If  continued  upon  the  skin, 
of  course  the  layers  would  be  re- 
TOTsed,  the  inner  root-sheath  be- 
coming the  outer  layer  of  the  epi 
dermis,  the  outer  root-sheath  being 
continuous  with  the  Malpighian 
layer.  The  hair  itself  is  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  epidermis,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  inner  root- 
sheath,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Malpighian  layer,  it  rests  upon  mmu^huuioyu 
and  is  produced  by  the  papilla,  ""' 

as  the  nail  rests  upon  the  papillce  of  its  matrix.   The  root  of 
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the  hair  and  the  stmctnre  of  its  sheaths  and  the  hair-folUcle 
are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Structure  cf  the  Hairs. — The  different  varieties  of  hairs 
present  certain  peculiarities  in  their  anatomy,  but  all  of 
them  are  composed  of  a  fibrons  Btmctnre  forming  the  greater 
part  of  their  substance,  coTered  bj  a  thin  lajer  of  imbricated 
cells.  In  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  in  the  long,  white  hairs, 
there  is  a  distinct  medollary  substance ;  but  this  is  wanting 
in  the  downy  hairs,  and  is  indistinct  in  many  of  the  long, 
dark  bails. 

The  fibrous  substance  is  composed  of  hard,  elongated, 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  cannot  be  isolated  without  the  aid 
of  reagents.  They  may  be  separated,  however,  by  treating 
with  warm  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  present  themselves  in 
the  form  of  dark,  irregular,  spindle-shaped  plates,  from  -^^ 
to  yfg-  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  xin  ^  viArv  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
wide.  These  contain  pigmentary  matter  of  various  shades, 
occasional  cavities  filled  with  air,  and  a  few  nucleL  The 
pigment  may  be  of  any  color,  from  a  light  yellow  to  an  in- 
tense black,  and  it  is  this  substance  that  gives  to  the  hair 
the  great  variety  in  color  which  is  observed  in  different  per- 
sons. In  the  lower  part  of  the  root  the  fibres  are  much 
sliorter,  and  at  the  bulb  become  transformed,  as  it  were,  into 
the  soft,  rounded  cells  found  in  this  situation  covering  the 
papilla. 

The  epidermis  of  the  hair  is  excessively  thin,  and  is  com- 
posed of  flattened,  quadrangular  plates,  overlying  each  other 
from  below  upward.  These  scales,  or  plates,  are  without 
nuclei,  and  exist  in  a  single  layer  over  the  shaft  of  the  hair 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  root ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
root  the  cells  are  thicker,  softer,  are  frequently  nucleated, 
and  exist  in  two  layers. 

The  medulla  is  found  in  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  it  is 
often  beautifully  distinct  in  the  long,  white  hairs  of  the  head. 
According  to  Sappcy,  it  is  found  more  or  less  distinctly 
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marked  in  all  the  long  hairs,  as  is  seen  on  transverse  section/ 
It  forms  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
hair.  The  medulla  can  be  traced,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, from  just  above  the  bulb  to  near  the  pointed  extrem- 
ity of  the  hairs.  It  is  composed  of  small,  rounded  cells,  from 
TvW  ^  rsW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter,  nucleated,  and  fre- 
quently containing  dark  granules  of  pigmentary  matter. 
Mixed  with  these  cells  are  numerous  air-globules ;  and  fre- 
quently the  cells  are  interrupted  for  a  short  distance  and 
the  space  is  occupied  with  air.  The  dark  granules  of  the 
medullary  cells  are  supposed  by  KoUiker  to  be  merely  globules 
of  air.*  The  medulla  likewise  contains  a  glutinous  fluid 
between  the  cells  and  surrounding  the  air-globules. 

Growth  of  the  Hairs. — ^Although  not  provided  with 
blood  and  deprived  of  sensibility,  the  hairs  are  connected 
with  vascular  parts  and  are  regularly  nourished  by  imbi- 
bition from  the  papillse.  Each  hair  is  first  developed  in  a 
closed  sac,  and  at  about  the  sixth  month  its  pointed  ex- 
tremity perforates  the  epidermis.  These  first-formed  hairs 
are  afterward  shed,  like  the  milk  teeth,  being  pushed  out,  as 
it  were,  by  new  hairs  from  below,  which  arise  from  a  second 
and  more  deeply-seated  papilla.  This  shedding  of  the  hairs, 
which  was  first  described  by  XoUiker  *  usually  takes  place 
from  two  to  Bix  monthB  after  birth. 

The  difference  in  the  color  of  the  hair  depends  upon 
differences  in  the  quantity  and  the  tint  of  the  pigmentary 
matter;  and  in  old  age,  the  hair  becomes  white  or  gray 
from  a  blanching  of  the  cortex  and  medulla. 

Sudden  Blanching  of  the  Hair. — ^It  is  an  interesting 
question,  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  to 
examine  the  instances  so  often  quoted  of  sudden  blanching 
of  the  hair  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes.    Some 

*  Sappet,  TraVA  cTanatomU  descriptive^  Parifl,  1852,  tomo  ii.,  p.  600. 

*  KoLLiKEs,  Handbnek  der  OtvebeUhrt  det  Afemehenj  Leipiig,  1867,  S.  ISO. 
»  Op,  cU.,  a  187. 
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physiologists  are  of  the  opinioa  that  the  hair  may  become 
almost  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  hom^s,  and  this,  indeed, 
is  a  popular  impression ;  but  others  assume  that  such  sudden 
changes  never  take  place,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  hair 
frequently  turns  gray  in  a  few  weeks.  In  examining  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  older 
works  well-authenticated  cases  of  these  sudden  changes,  and 
most  of  those  that  have  been  quoted  are  taken  upon  the 
loose  authority  of  persons  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing scientific  observations.  Such  instances,  unsupported  by 
analogous  cases  of  a  reliable  character,  must  necessarily  be 
rejected,  as  not  fulfilling  the  rigid  requirements  demanded 
in  scientific  inquiries,  in  which  all  possible  sources  of  error 
should  be  carefully  excluded.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  quote  the  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  re- 
corded by  the  ancient  writers,  nor  those  well-known  cases 
of  later  date,  so  often  detailed  in  scientific  works,  such  as 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette  or  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  it 
seems  proper  to  exclude,  also,  cases  in  which  the  blanching 
of  the  hair  has  been  observed  only  by  friends  or  relatives ; 
for  in  most  of  them  the  statements  with  regard  to  time  are 
conflicting  and  unsatisfactory. 

Eegarding  the  subject,  however,  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view,  there  are  a  few  instances  of  late  date,  in  which 
sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  observed,  and  the 
causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  fully  investigated  by 
competent  observers;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  this  kind  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  and  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reported  instances  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  proper  investigation.  One  of  these  cases  is  report- 
ed in  Virchow^s  Archiv^  for  April,  1866,  by  Dr.  Landois,  as 
occurring  under  the  observation  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lohmer.* 
In  this  case  the  blanching  of  the  hair  occurred  in  a  hospital 

>  Landois,  D<u  pUUdiche  Engrauen  der  Haupthaare, — ^ViBCHOw'a  Arehiv^ 
Berlin,  1866,  Bd.  xxxy.,  S.  375. 
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in  a  single  night,  while  the  patient  was  under  the  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  visiting  physician.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
few  well-authenticated  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the 
hair,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  its  essential  particulars : 

The  patient,  a  compositor,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
July  9, 1865,  suffering  apparently  from  an  acute  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  A  marked  peculiarity  in  the  disease  was 
excessive  terror  when  any  person  approached  the  patient. 
He  slept  for  twelve  hours  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of 
July,  after  taking  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  Up  to  this 
time  nothing  unusual  had  been  observed  with  regard  to  the 
hair.  On  the  morning  of  July  12th,  it  was  evident  to  the 
medical  attendants  and  all  who  saw  the  patient  that  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  had  become  gray.  This  fact  was 
also  remarked  by  the  friends  who  visited  the  patient,  and  he 
himself  called  for  a  mirror,  and  remarked  the  change  with 
intense  astonishment.  The  patient  continued  in  the  hospital 
until  September  7th,  when  he  was  discharged,  the  hair  re- 
maining gray. 

An  interesting  point  connected  with  this  case  is  the  fact 
that  the  hairs  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  exami- 
nation. The  white  hairs  were  found  to  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  air-globules  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, but  the  pigment  was  everywhere  preserved.  The 
presence  of  air  gave  the  hairs  a  dark  appearance  by  trans- 
mitted light  and  a  white  appearance  by  reflected  light.  Dr. 
Landois  quotes,  in  this  connection,  instances  of  blanch- 
ing of  the  hair,  in  which  each  hair  presented  alternate  rings 
of  a  white  and  brown  color.  Another  very  curious  case  of 
this  kind  was  lately  reported  to  the  Eoyal  Society  by  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson.*  In  this  case,  the  white  portions  present- 
ed, on  a  microscopical  examination, great  bubbles  of  air; 

*  Wilson,  On  a  remarkable  Alteration  of  Appearance  and  Stniciure  of  the  ffu- 
man  H<ur. — Proeeedingt  of  the  Royal  Society^  London,  1867,  toI.  xr.,  No.  91,  p. 
406,  ei  teg. 
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bat  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pigmentary 
matter.  The  possibility  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  is 
farther  illustrated  by  a  curious  observation  lately  made  by 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard.  This  physiologist  observed  in  his  own 
person  four  white  hairs  upon  the  cheeks  upon  one  side,  and 
seven  ui>on  the  other,  mixed  with  the  dark  hairs  of  the  beard. 
These  he  pulled  out,  and  two  days  after,  he  found  two  hairs 
upon  one  side,  and  three  upon  the  other,  that  were  white 
throughout  their  entire  length.  This  observation  he  veri- 
fied several  times,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  "  possibility  of  a  very  rapid  transformation 
(probably  in  less  than  one  night)  of  black  hairs  into  white."  * 

The  microscopical  examinations  by  Dr.  Landois  and  others 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  white  color  of  the  hair 
in  cases  of  sudden  blanching ;  and  the  instances  we  have 
just  quoted  show  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon can  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  All  are 
agreed  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  pigment,  but  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  medulla  becomes  filled  with  air,  small 
globules  being  also  found  in  the  cortical  substance.  The 
hair  in  these  cases  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  hair 
that  has  become  gray  gradually  from  old  age,  when  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  pigment  in  the  cortex  and  medulla.  How 
the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  hair  in  sudden  blanching  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  by  different  authors  are  entirely  theo- 
retical. 

The  fact  that  the  hair  may  become  white  or  gray  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  the 
cases  reported  upon  unscientific  authority  actually  occurred ; 
and  these  have  all  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  in- 
tenso  grief  or  terror.  The  terror  was  very  marked  in  the 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Landois.     In  the  great  majority  of 

>  Browh-S^qcard,  ExphrieneeidimorUrant  que  leapoiU  peuveni  panerrqpide' 
mefU  de  noir  au  blanc^  cha  Vhomme, — Archives  de  phtf^clogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome 
U.,  p.  442. 
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recorded  observations,  the  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  has 
been  apparently  connected  with  intense  mental  emotion ; 
bat  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  causation, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  change  is  not  understood. 

Uses  of  the  Hairs. — The  hairs  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose in  the  protection  of  the  general  surface  and  in  guarding 
certain  of  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  hair  upon  the  head 
and  the  face  protects  from  cold  and  shields  the  head  from  the 
rajs  of  the  sun  during  exposure  in  hot  climates.  Although 
the  amount  of  hair  upon  the  general  surface  is  small,  as  it  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  it  serves  in  a  degree  to  maintain 
the  heat  of  the  body.  It  also  moderates  the  friction  upon  the 
surface.  The  eyebrows  prevent  the  perspiration  from  run- 
ning from  the  forehead  upon  the  lids ;  the  eyelashes  protect 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  from  dust  and  other  foreign 
matters ;  the  mustache  protects  the  lungs  frohi  dust,  a  func- 
tion very  important  to  those  exposed  to  dust  in  long  journeys 
or  in  their  daily  work ;  the  short,  stiff  hairs  at  the  openings 
of  the  ears  and  nose  protect  these  orifices.  It  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  special  office  to  the  hairs  in  some  other  situ- 
ations, but  their  general  uses  are  sufficiently  evident. 

Perspiration. 

In  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  perspiration  em- 
braces the  entire  function  of  the  skin  as  an  excreting  organ, 
and  includes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of 
watery  vapor  and  organic  matter.  The  office  of  the  skin  as 
an  eliminator  is  imdoubtedly  very  important ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  excrementitious  matters  with  the  properties  of  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  thrown 
off  from  the  general  surface,  is  small  as  compared  to  the 
amount  exhale  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  If  the  surface 
Df  the  body  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  coating,  death 
always  takes  place ;  but  the  phenomena  which  precede  the 
fatal  result  are  difficult  to  explain.    The  experiments  on  this 
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subject  by  Fourcault,'  Bouley  and  Bernard,*  and  othei-s,  are 
very  interesting.  In  these  observations,  cutaneous  exhalation 
was  entirely  suppressed  in  horses,  rabbits,  and  other  animals, 
by  covering  the  surface  with  an  impermeable  coating  of 
varnish  or  pitch ;  and  the  animals  died  at  periods  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms 
depending  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  coating 
had  been  applied .  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  particularly, 
were  most  curious  and  interesting.  He  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations of  Fourcault  and  Bouley  on  the  effects  of  covering 
the  entire  surface,  in  horses,  with  an  impermeable  coating, 
but  he  found  that  when  a  space  of  even  a  few  inches  was 
left  uncovered,  the  animals  survived ;  and  in  animals  that 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  complete  coating,  if  a 
small  portion  were  removed,  the  symptoms  were  ameliorated 
and  recovery  took  place.*  These  experiments  led  Bernard 
to  the  conclusion  that  death  does  not  take  place,  after  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  from  retention 
of  carbonic  acid  alone. 

One  of  the  well-known  objects  of  cutaneous  exhalation 
is  to  keep  down  the  animal  temperature  by  evaporation, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  too  great  develqpment  of  heat 
by  exercise  or  from  other  causes ;  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  suppression  of  this  function  would  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  fatal  result.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
in  the  early  experiments  of  Fourcault,*  and  in  the  later  obser- 
vations of  Bernard,  the  animals  suffered  a  great  diminution 
in  temperature.  Bernard  found  that  death  occurred  when 
the  temperature  was  between  68®  and  72®  Fahr.,  always 

'  Fourcault,  Exper'uneu  demontrani  tinfiuence  de  la  tuppreuion  mkhanlque 
de  la  transpiraium  ctUanke  9ur  Valteration  du  9ang, —  Camptm  rendits^  Paris, 
1838,  tome  vi.,  p.  869,  and  Ibid.,  1843,  tome  xvi.,  p.  139. 

*  Bernabd,  Zefons  tur  le$  proprutetj  efe.,  dei  IJqtiidei  de  VorganiuM^  Paria, 
1869,  tome  it,  p.  177. 

«  Op.  eit.,  p.  178. 

*  FouBCAULT,  loe.  cit. 
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taking  place  more  rapidly  when  the  surrounding  temper- 
ature was  lowered.* 

In  some  later  observations  upon  this  subject  by  Valentin 
and  Laschkewitsch,  facts,  still  more  curious,  have  been  de« 
▼eloped.  Laschkewitsch'  found  that  the  peculiar  eiSects  of 
an  impermeable  coating  to  the  surface  were  much  less 
marked  in  large  than  in  small  animals.  Horses  treated  in 
this  way  lived  for  several  days,  but  rabbits  died  in  a  few 
hours.  In  rabbits,  death  frequently  occurred  after  coating 
only  one  quarter  of  the  surface.  Valentin  and  Laschke* 
witsch  confirmed  the  observations  on  the  lowering  of  the 
animal  temperature ;  but  they  found  that  when  the  heat 
was  kept  at  the  normal  standard  by  artificial*  means,  no  mor- 
bid symptoms  were  manifested.  Neither  of  these  observers 
could  detect  any  accumulation  of  excrementitious  or  other 
morbid  principles  in  the  blood ;  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments were  opposed  to  the  view  that  death  takes  place, 
under  these  conditions,  from  asphyxia.  The  cause  of  death 
has  never,  indeed,  been  satisfactorily  explained,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  excrementitious  matters  exhaled  from 
the  skin ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  coating  the 
surfietce  should  be  followed  by  such  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  experimental  facts, 
however,  would  indicate  that  the  skin  possesses  important 
functions  with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Phy- 
siological chemists  have  detected  urea  and  some  other  eiSete 
matters  in  the  perspiration,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  vol- 
atile principles  are  eliminated  by  the  general  surface,  which 
have  thus  far  escaped  observation.  The  importance  of  free 
action  of  the  skin  in  the  human  subject  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  ease  of  a  child  who  was  covered  with  gold-leaf  in 

'  Bn&sfARO,  cp.  ciL,  p.  1Y7. 

*  Laschkewitsch,  Ueber  die  Uraachen  der  Temperaiur-ErnUirigung  bei  l/n- 
terdrukung  der  ffauipenpiration, — Ar^v  fur  Anatomie^  Phytiologie^  und  im- 
tenteha/Uu^  Medicin,  Leipzig,  1868,  No.  i.,  S.  61,  et  9eq. 
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order  to  represent  an  angel  in  the  ceremonies  attending  tlie 
coronation  of  Pope  Leo  X.  This  child  died  a  few  hours  after 
the  coating  had  been  applied.' 

Sudoriparous  Glands, — The  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  glands  of  the  skin  are  those  which  secrete 
the  perspiration.  The  other  glands,  which  have  been  already 
considered,  have  rather  a  mechanical  function,  serving  to 
keep  the  skin  and  its  appendages  in  a  proper  condition  for 
the  protection  of.  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  it  is  the  perspira- 
tory apparatus  alone  which  is  concerned  in  the  great  func^ 
tion  of  elimination. 

With. few  exceptions,  every  portion  of  the  skin  is  pro- 
vided with  sudoriparous  glands.  They  are  not  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  skin  covering  the  concave  surface  of  the  concha 
of  the  ear,  the  glans  penis,  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prepuce, 
and,  unless  the  ceruminous  glands  be  regarded  as  sudo- 
riparous organs,  the  external  auditory  meatus.  XoUiker 
states  that  some  other  portions  of  the  skin  are  deprived 
of  sweat-glands,  but  he  does  not  indicate  their  situation.' 

On  examining  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  low  magni- 
fying power,  especially  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  orifices  of  the  sudoriferous  ducts  may 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  papillary  ridges,  forming  a  r^- 
ular  line  in  the  shallow  groove  between  the  two  rows  of 
papillflB.  The  tubes  always  open  upon  the  surface  obliquely. 
If  a  thin  section  of  the  skin  be  carefully  made  and  examined 
microscopically,  the  ducts  are  seen  passing  through  the  dif- 
ferent layers  and  terminating  in  rounded,  convoluted  coils 
in  the  subcutaneous  structure.  These  little  rounded,  or 
ovoid  bodies,  which  constitute  the  sudoriparous,  or  sweat- 
producing  apparatus,  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  skin,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  subjacent 
parts  by  maceration.    The  perspiratory  apparatus  consists, 

'  Laschkewitsch,  loe,  ciU 

*  KoLLiKSn,  Ilindhiteh  der  (hwebelehre  de$  Memchen^  Leipzig,  186Y,  S.  189 
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indeed,  of  a  simple  tube,  presenting  a  coiled  mass  beneath 
the  skin,  the  sudoriparous  portion,  and  a  tube  of  greater 
or  less  length,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  cuta- 
neous layers,  which  is  the  excretory  duct,  or  the  sudoriferous 
portion. 

The  glandular  coils  vary  in  size  from  y|^  to  ^f^  of  an  inch ; 
the  smallest  coils  being  found  beneath  the  skin  of  the  penis, 
the  scrotum,  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the  convex  surface  of 
the  concha  of  the  ear,  and  the  largest  on  the  areola  of  the 
nipple  and  the  perineum.  Very  large  glands  are  found 
mixed  with  smaller  ones  in  the  axilla,  but  these  produce  a 
peculiar  secretion  which  will  be  specially  considered.  The 
coiled  portion  of  the  tube  is  about  j^Tr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diame- 
ter, and  forms  from  six  to  twelve  convolutions.  It  consists 
of  a  sharply  defined,  strong,  external  membrane,  from  ^niW 
to  j^ljpj-  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  very  transparent,  uniformly 
granular,  and  sometimes  indistinctly  striated.  This  is  of  imi- 
form  diameter  throughout  the  coil,  and  terminates  in  a  very 
slightly  dilated,  rounded,  blind  extremity.  It  is  filled  with 
epithelium  in  the  form  of  finely  granular  matter,  usually  not 
s^mented  into  cells,  and  provided  with  small  oval  nuclei. 
The  glandular  mass  is  surrounded  with  a  plexus  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  which  send  a  few  small  branches  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  coil.  Sometimes  the  coil  is  enclosed  in 
a  delicate  fibrous  envelope. 

The  excretory  duct  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  glan- 
dular coil.  Its  course  through  the  layers  of  the  true  skin  is 
nearly  straight.  It  then  passes  into  the  epidermis  between 
the  papillffi  of  the  corium,  and  presents,  in  this  layer,  a  num- 
ber of  spiral  turns.  The  spirals  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  Sappey  has  found  from 
six  to  ten  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  As  it  emerges  from  the  glandu- 
lar coil,  the  excretory  duct  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
tube  in  the  secreting  portion ;  but  as  it  passes  through  the 
epidermis,  it  again  becomes  larger.    It  possesses  the  same 
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external  membraDe  as  tlie  glandular  coil,  and  is  lined  geuer- 

ally  by  two  layers  of  cells  of  paveraent-epithelinm.' 

^    ^  In  a  section  of  the  skiu  and 

the  Bubcntaneous  tissue,  rnvolv- 
ing  several  of  the  sudonparous 
glands  with  their  ducts,  it  is 
seen  that  the  glandular  coils  are 
generally  situated  at  different 
planes  beneath  the  skin  as  is 
indicated  m  Fig  6 

Robin  has  described  a  vari- 
ety of  sudonparous  glands  in 
the  axilla  which  do  not  differ  so 
much  frona  the  glands  in  other 
parts  in  their  anatomy,  as  in 
the  characterof  their  secretion.' 
Tlie  coil  in  these  glands  is  ranch 
larger  than  in  other  parte  meas- 
unng  from  ^V  ***  i^  of  an  inch ; 
the  walls  of  the  tube  are  thick- 
er and  present  an  investment  of 
fibrous  tissue  witli  an  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal  unstnped 
muscular  fibres  '  and  finally, 
the  tubes  of  the  coil  itself  are 
I  lined  with  cells  of  pavement* 
•  epithelium.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  axilla,  forming  a 

continnons  layer  beneath  the  skin.    Mixed  with  ^ese  glands 

are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  variety. 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  different  writ«r8  of  the 

absolute  number  of  sudoriparous  glands  in  the  body,  and 

'  Sapfbt,  Train  ianalomU  daeriplive,  PariB,  1851,  tome  U.,  p.  468. 

•  RoBl!!,  JfoU  nir  vru  ttpke  partiailiin  dt  glmidu  ifa  la  peau  de  Fhommt.— 
Annaltt  Ja  icieiKn  naturtUa,  Zoclogie,  3me  tine,  Farii,  184B,  p.  880. 

•  KouiUB,  HaivSnuit  der  OtwtbtMurt  dm  Xtntcheit,  Lelplig,  1867,  S.  14ft 
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the  probable  extent  of  the  exhalant  surface  of  the  ekin. 
One  of  the  most  careful,  and  probably  the  most  reliable 
of  these  estimates,  is  that  made  by  Krause ;  but  like  all 
estimates  of  this  kind,  the  results  are  to  be  taken  as  merely 
approximative.  Krause  found  great  differences  in  the  num- 
ber of  perspiratory  openings  in  different  portions  of  the  skin, 
and  estimated  the  number  in  a  square  inch  in  certain  parts, 
as  follows:  On  the  forehead,  he  found  1,258  glands  to  a 
square  inch ;  on  the  cheeks,  548 ;  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  neck,  1,303 ;  on  the  breast  and  abdomen, 
1,136 ;  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  nates,  417 
the  forearm,  inner  surface,  1,123,  and  the  outer  surface,  1,093 
on  the  hand,  palmar  surface,  2,736,  and  dorsal  surface,  1,490 
on  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576,  outer  sur 
face,  554 ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576 
on  the  foot,  plantar  surface,  2,685,  and  the  dorsal  surface, 
924.'  From  these  figures  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
number  of  perspiratory  glands  is  2,381,248 ;  and  assuming 
thai  each  coil  when  nnravelled  measures  about  -^  of  an  inch, 
the  entire  length  of  the  secreting  tubes  is  about  2^  miles. 
It  mnst  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  length  of  the 
secreting  coil  only  is  given,  and  that  the  excretory  ducts  are 
not  included.' 

Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat. — The  action  of  the 
skin  as  a  glandular  organ  is  continuous  and  not  intermit- 
tent ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  sweat  is  exhaled 
from  the  general  surface  in  the  form  of  vapor.    AVith  regard 

>  Kaavsi,  Sdui,  in  WAOim,  Handworterbuch  der  Phytkioffie^  Braunschwdg, 
1S44,  Bd  iL,  a  131. 

*  If  the  *boTe  calculation  be  approximatiTelj  correct,  the  estimate  giren 
hj  WUflOD,  which  is  frequently  quoted  in  works  on  phjsiology,  must  be  Terj 
much  exaggerated.  Wilson  aMumes  that  the  ayerage  number  of  pores  to  the 
eqnare  inch  of  surface  is  2,800;  and,  including  the  length  of  ezcretorj  duct, 
he  estimates  that  each  tube  measures  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Assumfaig 
that  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  is  2,600  (a  little  more  than  the  esti« 
mate  of  Haller,  which  is  fifteen  square  feet)  it  is  estfanated  that  the  total  length 
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to  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the  blood,  nothing 
is  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  secretion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  secreting  coils  is  the  active  agent  in  the  selection  of 
the  peculiar  matters  wbich  enter  into  its  composition.  There 
are  no  examples  of  the  separation  by  glandular  oigans  of 
vapor  from  the  blood,  and  the  perspiration  is  secreted  as  a 
liquid,  and  only  becomes  vaporous  as  it  is  discharged  upon 
the  surface. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  this  secretion 
is  remarkable.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  an  abun- 
dant production  of  perspiration  is  frequently  the  result  of 
mental  emotions.  Bernard  has  shown,  in  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments,  that  the  nervous  influence  may  be  prop 
agated  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  one  of  these 
observations,  he  divided  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  a 
horse,  producing,  as  a  consequence,  an  elevation  in  tempera- 
ture and  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  part  supplied 
with  branches  of  the  nerve.  He  found,  also,  that  the  skin  of 
the  part  became  covered  with  a  copious  perspiration.  Upon 
galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve,  the  secretion 
of  sweat  was  arrested.*  When  the  skin  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, after  exercise  or  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vation of  the  animal  temperature,  there  is  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  surface,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  sweat.  This  is  the  case  when  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  by  an  increase  in  the 
transpiration  from  the  surface  that  the  animal  heat  is  main- 
tained at  the  normal  standard. 

Quantity  of  Cutcmeous  JSashalatiofi. — The  amount  of 
cutaneous  exhalation  is  subject  to  great  variations,  depend- 

of  perapiratorj  tubing  is  nearly  twenij-eight  miles.  In  a  note,  however,  it  if 
stated  that  the  sebiparous  s  jstem  is  included  bi  this  calculation  (Eaisxus  Wii»- 
805,  Healthy  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1854,  p.  68). 

'  Bernard,  lAquidek  de  VorganiMme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  it,  p.  183. 
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ing  upon  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  exercise, 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  ingesta,  etc.  Most  of  these 
variations  relate  to  the  function  of  the  skin  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  excrementitious  matters  by  the  skin  is  not  subject, 
under  normal  conditions,  to  the  same  modifications,  although 
positive  experiments  upon  this  point  are  wanting.  It  is  not 
designed,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  all  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  quantity  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and  we  will  only  con- 
sider what  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  numerous 
recorded  observations  upon  this  subject.  The  classical  ex- 
periments of  SanctoriuB  were  among  the  first  attempts  to 
determine  by  the  balance  the  relations  of  the  ingesta  to  the 
exhalations ;  *  but  these  were  necessarily  imperfect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  constructing  proper  instruments  for 
the  investigations,  and  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhala- 
tions were  estimated  together.  When  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  diflferent  individuals  and  in  the  same  per- 
son under  different  conditions  of  season,  climate,  etc.,  it  is 
only  possible  to  give  approximate  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  sweat  secreted  and  exhaled  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  more  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  Seguin  and  Lavoisier,"  made  in  1790,  are  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible.  These  observers  estimated  the  daily 
quantity  of  cutaneous  transpiration  at  about  two  pounds 
(one  pound  and  fourteen  ounces).  The  estimates  of  Krause  * 
and  of  Valentin*  are  a  little  less,  but  the  difference  is  not 
considerable. 

>  SAnctORiVBy  Jfedieina  SkOica:  by  John  Quinct,  M.D.,  London,  1723, 
p.  48,  «i  §eq, 

*  Skouih  r  Latoisibb,  Premier  mkn&irewr  la  trmupiraHon  det  animanx.^-' 
Bktoirt  de  VAeadhmU  det  8eifnee$,  annSe^  1790,  Paris,  119%  p.  609. 

*  KMAVOf  ffauif  in  Waohir,  EamdwSrIerbueh  der  PkyMogU^  BrauBBchweigp 
1844,  Bd.  iL,  a  189,  et  §eq. 

*  VAUDmx,  Lehr^wh  der  I^jfthloffii  dm  MiMchm^  Brtonaobweig,  1844, 
Bd.  L,  a  714,  «r  M9. 
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Under  violent  and  prolonged  exercise,  the  loss  of  weight 
by  exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  may  become  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  training,  that  in  one  hour's  energetic  fencing, 
the  loss  by  perspiration  and  respiration,  taking  the  average 
of  six  consecutive  days,  was  about  three  pounds,  or  accurate- 
ly, forty  ounces,  with  a  varying  range  of  eight  ounces.* 

When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
the  amount  of  exhalation  from  the  surface  is  immensely  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  by  this  rapid  evaporation  that  persons 
have  been  able  to  endure  for  several  minutes  a  temperature 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  boUing  water.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  point 
upon  workmen  employed  about  the  furnaces  of  gas-works 
and  exposed  to  intense  heat ;  and  he  found  that  in  an  hour, 
the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  from  two  to  four  pounds,  this 
being  chiefly  by  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the  skin.' 
In  these  instances  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  ia  sup- 
plied constantly  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  liquid. 

Properties  and  Carnposiiion  of  the  Sweat. — ^A  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  sweat  was  made  by 
Favre,  in  1853.  After  taking  every  precaution  to  obtain  the 
secretion  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  he  collected  a  very  large 
quantity,  nearly  thirty  pints  (fourteen  litres),  the  result  of 
six  transpirations  from  one  person,  which  he  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  average  in  composition.*    The  liquid  was 

1  Maclaren,  Training^  in  Theory  and  Practice^  London,  1866,  p.  89. 

*  Southwood  Smith,  The  PhUoiophy  of  Healthy  London,  1865,  p.  284,  H  eeq. 
Dr.  Smith  found  great  differences  in  the  loss  on  different  days  in  the  same  per- 
sons, and  a  great  variation  in  the  different  persons  employed  in  his  experiments. 
In  his  third  series  of  experiments,  made  upon  ten  workmen,  the  minimum  of 
loss  in  one  hour  was  two  pounds.  The  maximum  was  in  two  persons  ^  who 
worked  in  a  yery  hot  place  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.**  One  of  these  lost 
four  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  other,  five  pounds  and  two  ounces. 

'  Fatre,  Reeherches  tur  la  eompontion  ^imique  de  la  iueur  ehex  rAomme.— 
Arehivet  pMraleide  nUdecine,  Paris,  1858,  6me  86rie,  tome  11,  p.  1,  ei  eeg,  ■ 

The  analysis  of  the  sweat  by  Farre  b  the  one  most  frequently  referred  to  by 
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perfectly  limpid,  colorless,  and  of  a  feeble  but  characteristic 
odor.  Almost  all  observers  have  found  the  reaction  of  the 
sweat  to  be  acid ;  but  it  readily  becomes  alkaline  on  being 
subjected  to  evaporation,  showing  that  it  contains  some  of 
the  volatile  acids.  In  the  experiments  of  Favre  it  was 
found  that  the  fluid  collected  during  the  first  half  hour  of 
the  observation  was  acid,  during  the  second  half  hour  it  was 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  during  the  third  half  hour, 
constantly  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sweat  is 
from  1003  to  1004.*  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
the  fluid  collected  by  Favre : 

Composition  of  the  SwecU, 

Water 995*678 

Urea 0*048 

Fatty  matters 0*014 

Alkaline  lactates 0817 

Alkaline  sadorates 1-562 

2-280 

0-244 

soluble  in  water 0*012 

a  trace. 

0*005 

Alkaline  earthy  phosphates  (soluble  in  acidulated  water). . .  a  trace. 
Epidennic  dibru  (insoluble) a  trace. 


Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Alkaline  sulphates, 
Alkaline  phosphates, 
Alkaline  albuminates. 


1,000-000 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  as 
a  respiratoiy  organ  and  its  office  in  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  by  evaporation  of  what  is  tnown  as  the  in- 
sensible perspiration ;  but  the  composition  of  the  sweat  in- 
dicates clearly  that  the  skin  is  an  important  organ  of  escre* 
tion.    Urea  is  now  known  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of 

physiological  writers.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  the  surface  being  first 
thoroughly  cleansed,  was  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case,  exposed  to  an  deyated 
temperature,  and  the  transpiration  collected  as  it  flowed,  and  almost  imme- 
diately analyzed.  Each  experiment  was  continued  for  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  halt 

'  Robin,  Zefon$  tur  let  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  G21. 
77 
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the  sweat/  and  the  compounds  of  sudoric  acid  are  probablj 
excrementitions  in  their  character,  although  they  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  the  blood  or  in  any  of  the  tissues.  The 
quantity  of  urea,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  large ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  its  proportion  in  the  sweat  is  very 
muc]^  increased  when  there  is  deficient  elimination  by  the 
kidneys.  The  sudoric  acid,  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
the  sudorates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  is  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance, with  a  formula,  according  to  Favre,'  who  first  de- 
scribed it,  of  C„H.O„  N.  The  nature  of  the  volatile  acid 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  fatty  matters  are  proba- 
bly produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  ordinary 
nitrogenized  matters  are  derived  from  the  epidermic  scales. 
With  r^ard  to  the  inorganic  constituents,  there  is  no  great 
Interest  attached  to  any  but  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
exists  in  a  proportion  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  inorganic  matters  combined. 

* 

Peculiaritiea  of  the  Sweat  in  Certain  Parte, — ^In  the 
axilla,  the  inguino-scrotal  region  in  the  male,  and  the  ingui- 
no-vulvar  region  in  the  female,  and  between  the  toes,  the 
sweat  always  has  a  peculiar  odor,  more  or  less  marked, 
which,  in  some  persons,  is  excessively  disagreeable.    Donn6 

>  Fourcroy,  according  to  Berzelius,  first  indicated  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
sweat  of  the  horse ;  and  aflerward  Landerer,  Schottin  (in  cases  of  renal  disease), 
Fayre,  Funcke,  and  others  detected  it  in  the  sweat  of  the  human  subject 
Funcke  obtained  it  in  a  much  krger  proportion  than  is  given  by  Favre.  The 
presence  of  uric  acid  has  neyer  been  determined. 

FouRCROT,  quoted  by  Berzelius,  Traith  de  ehimie,  Paris,  1883,  tome  Tii. 

Berzelius  does  not  give  any  distinct  reference  to  this  observation,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  Fourorov. 

Landerer,  Dioouverie  de  Vurie  dam  la  irarupiraiion,'-^oumal  de  ehimte 

TiUdioale,  Paris,  1848,  s6rie  ill.,  tome  iv.,  p.  475. 

-^—  Schottin,  Ueber  die  ehemiech/en  Begfandtheile  de»  S^toMaee^^-Archiv  fur 
phtf^olos^Uehe  ffeOkunde,  Stuttgart,  1852,  Bd.  xL,  S.  87. 

Fun CKS,  Metrdffe  xur  KemUnm  der  Bchweintecreiion, — ^Holescbott^b  Uh^ 

Ur&uehengen^  Frankfurt  a.  K.,  1858,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  66.    In  one  observation  Funcke 
found  0*112,  and  in  another,  0*199  per  cent  of  urea  in  the  sweat 
•  Favbe,  foe  cU, 
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has  shown  that  whenever  the  secretion  has  an  odor  of  this 
kind  its  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline ;  and  he  is  disposed  to 
regard  its  peculiar  characters  as  due  to  a  mixture  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  other  follicles  found  in  these  situations/  Some- 
times the  sweat  about  the  nose  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In 
the  axillary  region,  the  secretion  is  rather  less  fluid  than  on 
the  general  surface  and  frequently  has  a  yellowish  color,  so 
marked,  sometimes,  as  to  stain  the  clothing.  The  odor  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  volatile,  odorous  compounds 
of  the  fatty  acids,  like  the  caproates,  the  valerates,  or  the 
butyrates ;  but  the  presence  of  these  principles  has  never 
been  accurately  determined. 

>  DoNNt,  Coun  de  microieopie^  Paris,  1844,  p.  207* 
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FHYBIOLOOICAL    ANATOMY  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

fcituation,  ibrm,  and  size  of  the  kidneys — Coats  of  the  kidneys — Division  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidneys — ^Pelvis,  calices,  and  initindibula — ^Pyramids^ 
Cortex — Coliimin  of  Bertin — ^Pyramidal  substance — ^Pyramids  of  Feirein — 
Tubes  of  Bellini — Cortical  substance— Malpighian  bodies — Convoluted 
tubes— Narrow  tubes  of  Henle— -Intennediate  tubes — Distribution  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  kidney — ^Vessels  of  the  Halpighian  bodies — ^Plexus  around 
the  convoluted  tubes — ^Ydns  of  the  kidney — Stars  of  Yerheyn — ^Lym- 
phatics and  nerves  of  the  kidney — Summary  of  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  kidney. 

The  urine  is  generally  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the 
type  of  the  excrementitious  fluids,  it  having  no  function  to 
perform  in  the  economy,  but  being  simply  retained  in  the 
bladder  to  be  voided  at  convenient  intervals.  All  the  re 
marks,  indeed,  that  have  been  made  concerning  excretion 
in  general  may  be  applied  without  reserve  to  the  action  of 
the  kidneys;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  physiology  of 
greater  interest  than  the  process  of  urinary  excretion,  with 
its  relations  to  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  consider  certain  points  in  their  anatomy. 

The  kidneys  are  symmetrical  organs,  situated  beneath  the 
peritoneum  in  the  lumbar  region,  invested  by  a  proper  fibrous 
coat,  and  always  surrounded  by  more  or  less  adipose  tissue. 
They  usually  extend  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rib  down- 
ward to  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  right  is  always 
a  little  lower  than  the  left.    In  shape,  the  kidney  is  very 
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aptly  compared  to  a  bean ;  and  the  concavity,  the  deep,  cen- 
tral portion  of  which  is  called  the  hilnm,  looks  inward 
toward  the  spinal  colnmn.  The  weight  of  each  kidney  is 
from  four  to  six  ounces,  usually  about  half  an  ounce  less  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  left  kidney  is  nearly 
always  a  little  heavier  than  the  right. 

Oatside  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fatty  tissue  enclosed  in  a  loose  fibrous  structure. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  adipose  capsule ;  but  the  proper 
coat  consists  of  a  close  net- work  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous 
tissue,  interlaced  with  nnmerons  small  fibres  of  the  elastic 
variety.  This  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and  readily  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  At  the  hilum  it  is  continued 
inward  to  line  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  covering  the  calices 
and  hlood-yessels.  This  coat,  however,  is  not  continued  into 
the  substance  of  the  kidney. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  kidney,  it  pre- 
sents a  cavity  at  the  hilum,  bounded  internally  by  the  dilated 
origin  of  the  ureter.  This  is  called  the  pelvis.  It  is  h'ned 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney,  and  which  forms  little  cyhn- 
ders,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are 
received.  Some  of  the  calices  receive  the  apex  of  a  single 
pyramid,  while  others  are  larger,  and  receive  two  or  three. 
The  calices  anite  into  three  short,  funnel-shaped  tubes,  called 
infnndibula,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  superior,  mid- 
dle, and  inferior  portions  of  the  kidney.  These  finally  open 
into  the  common  cavity,  or  pelvis.  The  substance  of  the 
kidney  is  composed  of  two  distinctly-marked  portions  called 
the  cortical,  and  the  medullary,  or  pyramidal. 

The  cortical  substance  ia  reddish  and  granular,  rather 
softer  than  the  pyramidal  substance,  and  is  about  one-«ixth 
of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  This  occupies  the  exterior  of  tlie 
Kidney,  and  sends  little  prolongations  (columns  of  Uertin ') 

'  Butik,  ifimoire  pmof  ttrtir  i  rhittoirc  da  rtiiu.-~-Mimnrt»  A  tAeadhnit 
BojaU  da  Srimta,  wuijf,  1744,  Fnrii,  1748,  p.  TT. 
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between  the  pyramidB.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  marked 
by  little  polygonal  divisions,  giving  it  a  lobulated  appear- 
ance. This,  however,  is  simply  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  The  medullary  substance 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  sometimes  called  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  in 
number,  their  bases  presenting  toward  the  cortical  substance, 
and  their  apices  being  received  into  the  calices  at  the  pelvis. 
Ferrein  subdivided  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi  into  smaller 
pyramids  (the  pyramids  of  Ferrein),  each  formed  by  about 
one  hundred  tubes  radiating  fr^m  the  openings  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramids  toward  their  bases.^  The  tubes  com- 
posing these  pyramids  were  supposed  to  pass  into  the  corti- 
cal substance,  forming  corresponding  pyramids  of  convoluted 
tubes,  thus  dividing  this  portion  of  the  kidney  into  lobules, 
more  or  less  distinct.  The  medullary  substance  is  firm,  of  a 
darker  red  color  than  the  cortical  substance,  and  is  marked 
by  tolerably  distinct  stricB,  which  take  a  nearly  straight 
course  from  the  bases  to  the  apices  of  the  pyramids.  As 
these  strisB  indicate  the  direction  of  the  little  tubes  that 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  medullary  substance,  this 
is  sometimes  called  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  organism  that  present  greater  interest  than  . 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
organs  which  has  been  most  closely  and  persistently  studied 
by  anatomists.  Without  referring  in  detail  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Malpighi,'  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  corpus- 
cles of  the  cortical  substance,  Bellini,'  who  first  studied  the 
straight  tubes,  Ferrein,*  who  described  the  tubes  of  the  corti- 

>  Febkkiv,  Sur  la  ttrudure  <2n  vUdra  nommSt  glanduleux,  et  paHiculiiremml 
•vr  eeUe  det  reim  el  da  foie.-^MknMrti  de  VAcadkmie  Rotfde  da  Scimea,  annSe, 
1749,  Paris,  1758,  p.  499,  et  9eq. 

*  Malpighi V8,  Opera  Omnia^  Lond.,  1086,  tomus  secunduB,  DeJRenihu, 

*  Bklliki,  SiercUatiimeB  Anaiomicce  dua  de  Structutxi  et  Ueu  lUnum  uteldt 

Ouetue  OrffanOf  Lugd.  Batay.,  1711.  | 
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cal  substance,  and  other  of  the  earlier  anatomists,  we  shall 
proceed  to  study  the  structure  of  the  kidney  as  it  appears  at 
the  present  day  from  the  researches  of  later  anatomists,  who 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  their  investigations  more  perfect 
methods  of  injection  and  the  improved  microscopes  now  in 
use.  Among  the  authors  whose  researches  have  developed 
the  views  now  held  by  the  best  anatomists,  may  be  men- 
tioned Henle,"  Bowman,"  Goodsir,'  Miiller,*  Gerlach,*  Kolli- 
ker,'  Toynbee,'  Huschke,"  Isaacs,*  with  some  quite  recent 
German  and  French  observers,  who  have  lately  advanced 
new  and  interesting  views  that  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  urine. 

The  arrangement  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys 
classes  them  among  the  tubular  glands,  presenting  a  system 
of  tubes,  or  canals,  some  of  which  are  supposed  simply  to 
carry  off  the  urine,  while  others  separate  the  ezcrementitious 
constituents  of  this  fluid  from  the  blood.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  where  the  secreting  tubes  merge  into 
the  excretory  ducts,  but  it  is  the  common  idea  that  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  the  active  portion,  while  the  tubes  of  the 
pyramidal  portion  simply  conduct  away  the  excretion.'* 

'  HxNLS,  Traits  ^analomie  ffinSrale,  Paris,  1848,  tome  iL,  p.  608,  ei  9eq,^ 
•ad  Zur  Anaiomie  der  Niert,  Gottingen,  1862. 

*  BowMAir,  On  (kt  Shrudure  and  Urn  of  (he  MalpigMttn  Bodiet  of  the  Kidney. 
-^FhUtmopMcal  TranMcthnM^  London,  1842,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

*  GooDnB,  Loncbm  and  SdMurffh  Monthly  Joumai  of  Medical  Science^  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh^  1842,  p.  474. 

^  MviixiB,  Manvel  de  phynologie^  Paris,  1861,  tome  L,  p.  369,  el  eeq. 

*  Geslach,  BmMge  tur  BtntdurUhre  der  Iffiere.-^WliiXER'E  Arehiv,  1846, 
8  878,  la  Canstatt^i  Jahreeberichiy  Erlangen,  1846,  S.  86. 

*  KdLLiKKB,  Ueber  Flimmerhewegwng  in  denPrimcrdialnieren^  Idem,  S.  86. 

*  ToTKBEE,  On  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Ifuman  £idney.-~Medioo*Chirw^ 
/tad  Traneaetume^  London,  1846,  vol.  zxix.,  p.  808,  H  eeq, 

' '  Buschke,  JBn/eychpUHe  anatomique^  Sjplanehnohgie^  Paris,  1846,  tome  y., 
p.  286,  et  eeq, 

*  Ibaacs,  Jleeearehet  into  the  Structure  and  FhyeMoffy  of  the  Kidney^  and 
On  the  JP^tnetion  of  the  Malpiffhian  Bodiee  of  the  Kidney.^^Traneaetione  of  the 
Kae  York  Academy  of  Medicine^  New  York,  1867,  yoL  i.,  p.  877,  et  eeq, 

**  Todd  and  Bowkah,  Fhytiohgical  Anatomy  and  Phyeiology  of  Man^  Phila- 
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Pyramidal  Substance. — ^Each  papilla,  as  it  projects  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  presents  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
little  openings,  measuring  from  -^  to  i>(|>  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.*  The  tubes  leading  fi^m  the  pelvis  immediately 
divide  at  very  acute  angles,  generally  dichotomatously,  until 
a  bundle  of  tubes  arises,  as  it  were,  from  each  opening. 
These  bundles  constitute  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  In  their 
course,  the  tubes  are  slightly  wavy  and  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other.  These  are  called  the  straight  tubes  of  the  kid- 
ney, or  the  tubes  of  Bellini*  They  extend  from  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids  to  their  bases,  and  pass  then  into  the  corti- 
cal substance.  The  pyramids  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
straight  tubes,  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix  and  numerous  blood- 
vessels; which  latter,  for  the  most  part,  pass  beyond  the 
pyramids,  to  be  finally  distributed  in  the  cortical  substance. 
Itecent  researches  have  shown  that  some  of  the  convoluted 
tubes  dip  down  into  the  pyramids,  returning  to  the  cortical 
substance  in  the  form  of  loops.  This  arrangement  will  be 
fiilly  described  in  connection  with  the  cortical  portion. 

The'  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance  are  composed  of  a 
strong,  structureless  basement-membrane,  linec^  with  granu- 
lar, nucleated  cells.  According  to  the  researches  of  Bow- 
man, the  tubes  measure  from  rir  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter at  the  apices,  and  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  their 
diameter  is  about  -^  of  an  inch.*  The  membrane  of  the 
tubes  is  dense  and  resisting,  and  portions  of  it  with  the  epi- 
thelial lining  removed  can  generally  be  seen  in  microscopical 
examinations,  when  the  pyramidal  substance  has  been  sim- 
ply lacerated  with  needles.  This  membrane  is  from  yyinnr 
to  ||(^iflp  of  an  inch  in  thickness.* 

The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  exist  in  a  single  layer 

• 

delphla,  1867,  p.  789.    This  is  the  idea  advanced  in  nearly  all  works  on  physi- 
ology, when  any  opinion  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the  relative  activity  of  the 
cortical  and  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  kidney. 
1  KOlukkb,  Handbftck  der  Gewebdehre  da  MeMchen^  Leipzig,  1867,  Sb  486. 

*  Todd  and  Bowvan,  op.  aV.,  p.  798. 

*  KdLLiKKR,  Microtecpic  Anatomy^  Lcndon,  1860,  p.  406. 
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applied  to  the  basementrinembrane.  They  are  thick,  irregu- 
larly-polygOBal  in  shape,  and  contain  numerous  albuminoid 
granules.  They  present  one,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
two  granular  nuclei  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  They  are  very 
liable  to  alteration,  and  are  only  seen  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  a  perfectly  fresh,  healthy  kidney.  Their  diameter  is 
about  T*W  ^^  *^  i'^c^-  The  caliber  of  the  tubes  is  reduced 
by  the  thickness  of  their  lining  epithelium  to  -^  or  -^  of  an 
inch. 

Cortical  Svhstance. — ^In  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kid- 
ney are  found  numerous  tubes,  differing  somewhat  from  the 
tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion  in  size  and  in  the  character 
of  their  epithelial  lining,  but  presenting  the  most  marked 
difference  in  their  direction.  These  tubes  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  tubes  of  pyramidal  substance,  and  are  very 
much  convoluted,  interlacing  with  each  other  inextricably 
in  every  direction.  Scattered  pretty  uniformly  through  this 
portion  of  the  kidney,  are  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  known  as 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  At  one  time  there  was  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  the  tubes ;  but  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Isaacs, 
and  later  anatomists,  have  established,  without  doubt,  the 
fact  that. they  are  simply  flask-like  terminal  dilatations  of 
the  tubes  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Qoodsir,  and 
Isaacs,  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  is  now  regarded  as 
presenting  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix,'  which  forms  a  sort 
of  skeleton  for  the  support  of  the  secreting  portion  with  its 
blood-vessels.  The  tubes  of  this  portion  are  convoluted  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  straight  tubes,  but  are  continuous 
with  them,  terminating  finally  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

>  The  fibrous  matrix  of  the  kidney  was  first  described  In  detail  by.  Goodsir, 
in  1842  {loc,  eii,)j  but  its  existence  was  afterward  denied  by  such  eminent  anat- 
omists as  Henle,  Frerichs,  and  others.  This  structure  was  very  accurately  d» 
scribed  by  Isaacs  {op,  cii.\  and  has  since  been  admitted  by  most  obsenrers. 
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The  researches  of  late  anatomists,  however,  particularly  in 
Germany,  have  shown  that  this  simple  view  of  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  must 
be  somewhat  modified ;  though  as  far  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
oigan  has  any  bearing  upon  our  ideas  concerning  the  mech- 
anism of  the  secretion  of  urine,  the  views  of  physiologists 
need  undergo  no  material  change.  However  interesting  the 
subject  might  be,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  out 
critically  and  in  detail  all  the  recent  investigations  into  the 
anatomy  of  these  parts,  and  we  shall  simply  describe  the 
structure,  direction,  and  relations  of  the  tubes  of  the  cortical 
substance,  bs  they  ap})ear  from  the  most  reliable  modem  in- 
vestigations. 

The  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  present  considerable 
variations  in  size,  and  instead  of  a  single  system  continuous 
with  the  straight  tubes  and  terminating  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  we  can  distinguish  tlu'ee  well-defined  varieties : 

1.  The  ordinary  convoluted  tubes,  directly  connected 
with  the  Malpighian  bodies.  2.  Small  tubes,  continuous 
with  the  convoluted  tubes,  dipping  down  into  the  pyramids 
and  returning  to  the  cortical  portion  in  the  form  of  loops.  3. 
Large,  communicating  tubes,  forming  a  plexus  connecting 
the  different  varieties  of  tubes  with  each  other  and  finally 
with  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion. 

The  relation  of  these  tubes  can  be  better  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  7,  taken  from  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Oh.  F. 
Gross.'  This  represents  diagrammatically  the  course  of  a 
uriniferous  canal  in  the  human  subject.  1,  Surface  of  a  renal 
papilla ;  2,  sur&ce  of  the  kidney ;  3,  boundary  of  the  py- 
ramidal substance ;  a,  a,  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  ft,  ft,  convo- 
luted tubes ;  c,  c,  straight  portion  of  the  tubes ;  e2,  e2,  narrow 
tubes  of  Eenle ;  ^,  ^,  loops ;  /,  fy  large  tubes  of  Henle ; 
^,  gy  communicating  tubes,  uniting  with  several  others  to 
form  A,  a  tube  of  Bellini. 

In  tracing  out  the  course  and  the  relations  of  the  tubes, 

^  Gboh,  EmX  9ur  la  tirudure  mieroieopique  du  rein,  Strasbourg,  1868. 
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which  recent  observations  have  shown  to  be  somewhat  in- 
tricate, it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  commence  with 
a  description  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  follow  the  coutbc 
of  the  tubes  from  these  bodies  to  their  connections  with  the 
straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance. 

MaljpighiAjm  Bodies. — These  are  ovoid  or  rounded  termi- 
nal dilatations  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  of  somewhat  variable 
size,  measuring  from  j^  ,to  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  composed  of  a  membrane  continuous  with  that  which 
forms  the  convoluted  tubes,  of  the  same  homogeneous  char- 
acter, but  somewhat  thicker,  measuring  about  ^oioo  ^^  *^^ 
inch,  while  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  only  about  ^^^qq 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sac — sometimes  called  the 
capsule  of  Miiller — encloses  a  mass  of  convoluted  blood- 
vessels, and  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  epithelial 
cells.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  epithelium  within 
the  Malpighian  body  and  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
cells  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Bow- 
man, in  his  original  essay  on  the  kidney,  makes  the  state- 
ment repeatedly  that  the  vessels  are  bare  witliin  the  capsule ; 
and  this  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
recognize  the  presence  here  of  any  epithehum  whatsoever. 
This  view  favors  the  idea  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  sepa- 
rate only  water  from  the  blood,  and  that  the  cells  lining  the 
.convoluted  tubes  secrete  the  solid  principles  of  the  urine. 
Bowman  has  never  denied  the  existence  of  epithelium  within 
the  capsule,  but  he  regards  it  as  of  a  different  character  from 
that  lining  the  tubes.  His  statement  with  regard  to  it  is  as 
follows :  "  The  epithelium  is  continued  in  many  cases  over 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  capsule ;  in  other  instances  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  it  over  more  than  a  third  of  the  capsule."  *  There  can 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  constant  presence  of  epithe- 
lial cells  within  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  particu- 
larly since  the  researches  of  Gerlach,  by  whom  they  were 

>  BowxAN,  cp.  ciL,  p^  60. 
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accnrately  described  and  figured,  in  1845/  and  the  later  con- 
firmatory observations  of  Kolliker/  Isaacs,*  and  numerous 
other  anatomists.  It  only  remains  to  describe  the  charac- 
ters of  the  cells  as  compared  with  those  lining  the  convo- 
luted tubes,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  line  the  capsule 
alone,  or  are  also  attached  to  the  vascular  tuft. 

Bowman  believed  that  the  cells,  when  they  existed, 
Bimply  lined  the  capsule,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  were  en- 
tirely bare ;  while  Gerlach  described  cells  attached  to  the 
blood-vessels,  and  Isaacs  regarded  these  cells  as  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  attached  to  the  membrane.  From  the 
great  number  of  observations  made  by  Isaacs  upon  the  kid- 
neys of  difierent  animals,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view ;  for  not  only 
did  he  describe  minutely  the  difference  between  the  cells  of 
the  capsule  and  those  attached  to  the  tufb,  but  he  found  that 
the  walls  of  the  ceUs  of  the  capsule  were  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  "  while  comparatively  little  effect  was  produced 
upon  those  of  the  tuft,  thus  showing  a  difference  in  their 
constitution  and  organization."  *  We  must,  therefore,  rec- 
ognize in  the  Malpighian  body  two  varieties  of  cells,  differ- 
ing in  size,  form,  and  situation ;  one  variety  lining  the  cap- 
sule,  and  the  other  covering  the  vascular  tufts. 

Nearly  all  observers  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of 
the  kidney  practically  agree  that  the  cells  attached  to  the 
capsule  are  smaller  and  more  transparent  than  those  lining 
the  convoluted  tubes.  They  are  ovoid,  nucleated,  and  finely 
granular.  The  cells  covering  the  vessels,  however,  are  larger 
and  more  opaque,  and  resemble  the  epithelium  lining  the 
tubes.  They  measure  from  y^if  *^  T?JW  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diam- 
eter, by  about  ^hif  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  thickness. 

Tubes  of  the  Cortical  Substance. — Following  out  the 
tubes  in  the  cortical  substance  from  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
we  find  first  a  short,  constricted  portion,  which  has  sometimes 

'  GiBLACB,  op,  eit.         *  Loe,  cit,         '  Loe,  cii,         *  Isaacs,  op,  cit.,  p.  405. 
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been  called  the  neck  of  tlie  capsule.  The  tube  soon  diluteu 
to  the  diameter  of  abont  -g^  of  an  inch,  when  its  course  be- 
comes exceedingly  intricate  and  convoluted.  These  are 
what  have  been  known  as  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the 
kidney.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  transparent  and 
homogeneous,  but  quite  firm  and  resisting.  It  measures 
about  4Q^flp  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  lined  throughout 
with  a  single  layer  of  rounded  or  irregularly.polygonal  epi- 
thelial cells,  from  Y2>(nr  ^  niW  ^^  ^^  ^°^^  ^  diameter,  some- 
what larger,  consequently,  than  the  cells  lining  the  straight 
tubes.  These  cells  are  nucleated  and  usually  quite  granular. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, the  cells  lining  the  neck  of  the  capsule  are  provided 
with  vibratile  cilia.  Bowman  has  described  ciliated  epi- 
thelium in  the  kidneys  of  reptiles,^  and  Johnson  speaks  of 
the  cilia  as  found  in  other  classes.'  Isaacs  has  observed 
feeble  movements  in  cells  ftom  the  kidneys  of  some  of  the 
mammalia,'  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist  in  man, 
though  their  presence  has  never  been  actually  demonstrated. 

The  course  of  the  tubes,  after  they  have  lost  the  charac- 
ters which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  tubes 
of  the  cortical  substance,  and  their  anastomoses,  have  attracted 
much  attention  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Henle,  and  the  most  important  points  in  his  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  anatomists,  that  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  instead  of  connecting  directly  with  the  tubes 
of  the  pyramidal  substance,  are  continuous  with  a  system  of 
smaller  tubes,  which  pass  into  the  pyramids  in  the  form  of 
loops.* 

Narrow  Tubes  of  Henle, — ^According  to  the  mo^t  re- 
cent observations,  the  convoluted  tubes  above  described, 

>  Op,  ett.,  p.  78. 

•  JoHNBOK,  Cydopadia  of  Anaiwny  and  Phynohgy^  London,  1847-1849, 
Tol.  iy.,  part  L,  p.  246,  Article,  Ren, 

•  Op,  eit.^  p.  888. 

^  Henle  first  described  looped  tubes  of  very  small  diameter  projecting  into 
the  pyramidal  substance,  but  did  not  ftdly  recognize  the  connections  of  these 
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after  a  long  and  tortaoos  ramification  in  the  cortical  sub- 
Etance,  invariably  become  continnons,  near  the  pyramids, 
with  tubes  of  much  smaller  diameter,  which  form  loops,  ex- 
tending to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  pyramids.    The 
loops  formed  by  these  canals  (the  narrow  tub^  of  Henle)  are 
nearly  parallel  with  the  tubes  of  Bellini,  and  are  much  more 
numerous  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  than  toward  the 
apices/    The  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  very  variable,  and 
they  present  enlargements  at  irregular  intervals  in  their 
course.    The  narrow  portions  are  about  yoVrr  ^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter,  and  the  wide  portions,  about  twice  this  size.    Ac- 
cording to  Gross,  this  narrow  portion  is  never  absent,  and  is 
lined  by  small,  clear  cells  with  very  prominent  nuclei.*   The 
wider  portions  are  lined  by  larger  granular  cells.    Kear  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  the  wide  portion  sometimes  forms  the 
loop ;  but  near  the  apices,  the  loop  is  always  narrow.    The 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  epithelium  is  such,  that  while 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  variable,  its  caliber  remains  nearly 
uniform.      The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  quite  thick, 
thicker,  even,  than  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini. 

Intermediate  Tubes. — ^After  the  narrow  tubes  of  Henle 
have  returned  to  the  cortical  substance,  they  communicate 
with  a  system  of  flattened,  ribbon-shaped  canals,  measuring 
from  iVrv  ^  luW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  with  excessively 
thin,  fragile  walls,  lined  by  clear  pavement-epithelium. 
These  tubes  take  an  irregular  and  somewhat  angular  course 
between  the  true  convoluted  tubes,  and  finally  empty  into 
the  branches  of  the  straight  tubes  of  Bellini,  thus  estab- 

tabes  with  the  large  convoluted  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  and  the  tubes 
of  Bellini,  as  has  been  done  by  later  investigators.  An  excellent  review  of  the 
views  of  Henle  on  this  subject  is  given  by  Gross  {he,  eit.,  p.  0,  et  #07.).  The 
connection  of  these  tubes  with  the  ordinary  convoluted  tubes,  and  through  them 
with  the  Malpighian  bodies,  has  been  ftiUy  established  by  the  very  elaborate 
researches  of  Schweigger-SeideL   {Die  Nierm  det  Menaehen^  Halle,  1 805,  Taf.  iv.) 

>  Host  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  looped  canals  we  have  recently 
been  enabled  to  verify  in  s  ▼ery  elegant  section  of  the  kidney  of  the  human 
mibjeet,  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  of  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

'  GRO08,  cp,  of.,  p.  26. 
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lishing  a  commimicatioii  between  the  tubes  coming  from 
the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  sub- 
stance. Thej  are  called  the  intermediate  tubes,  or  the 
canals  of  communication.  Some  observers  have  described 
them  as  forming  an  anastomosing  plexus,  but  this  disposi- 
tion is  not  definitelj  established. 

The  tubes  into  which  the  intermediate  canals  open  join 
with  others,  generallj  two  bj  two,  and  pass  in  a  nearly 
straight  direction  into  the  pyramids,  where  they  continue  to 
unite  with  each  other  in  their  course,  becoming,  consequently, 
less  and  less  numerous,  until  they  open  at  the  apices  of  the 
pyramids  into  the  infundibula  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Distribution  of  Blood-vesseU  in  the  Kidney. — ^Tlie  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidney  present  certain  interesting  peculiarities 
in  their  distribution,  which  have  been  very  successfully  stud- 
ied by  Bowman,  Isaacs,  and  many  other  anatomists,  by  means 
of  minute  injections  of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins.  With  the 
improved  methods  of  injection  now  employed,  their  arrange- 
ment can  be  readily  followed. 

The  renal  artery,  which  is  quite  voluminous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  kidney,  enters  at  the  hilum,  and  divides 
into  four  branches.  By  numerous  smaller  branches  it  then 
penetrates  between  the  pyramids,  and  ramifies  in  the  col- 
umns of  cortical  substance  which  occupy  the  spaces  between 
the  pyramids  (colunms  of  Bertin).  Tlie  main  vessels,  which 
are  generally  two  in  number,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  col- 
umns of  Bertin,  sending  off  in  their  course,  at  short  intervals, 
regular  branches  on  either  side  toward  the  pyramids.  When 
these  branches  reach  the  boundary  of  the  cortical  substance, 
they  turn  upward  and  follow  the  periphery  of  the  pyramid 
to  its  base.  Here  the  vessels  form  an  arched,  anastomosing 
plexus,  which  is  situated  exactly  at  the  boundary  which  sep- 
arates the  rounded  bas6  of  the  pyramid  from  the  cortical 
substance.  This  plexus  presents  a  convexity  looking  toward 
the  cortical   substance,  and  a  concavity  toward  the  pyra- 
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mid.  It  is  80  arranged  that  the  interstices  are  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  collections  of  tubes  that  form  the  so- 
called  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 

From  this  arcade  of  vessels,  branches  are  given  off  in  two 
opposite  directions.  From  its  concavity,  numerous  small 
branches,  measuring  at  first  from  y^gi^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pass  downward  toward  the  papillae,  giving  off 
small  ramifications  at  very  acute  angles,  and  becoming  re- 
duced in  size  to  about  t^  ^^  ^^  inch.  These  vessels — 
called  sometimes  the  art^riolse  rectse — surround  the  straight 
tubes  and  pass  into  capillaries  in  the  substance  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  at  their  apices.  * 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  arterial  arcade,  numerous 
branches  are  given  off  at  nearly  right  angles.  These  pass 
into  the  cortical  substance,  breaking  up  into  a  large  number 
of  little  arterial  twigs,  from  x^or  ^^  tW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diame- 
ter, which  penetrate  the  Malpighian  bodies  at  a  point  oppo- 
site to  the  origin  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  Once  within  the 
capsule,  the  arteriole  breaks  up  into  from  five  to  eight 
branches,  which  then  divide  dichotomatously  into  vessels 
measuiing  from  -g^^  to  rsW  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  diameter,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  coils  and  loops,  constituting  a  dense, 
rounded  mass  (the  Malpighian  coil),  filling  up  the  capsule. 
These  vessels  break  up  into  capillaries  without  anastomoses. 
Their  coats  are  amorphous  and  provided  with  numerous 
nuclei  rather  shorter  than  those  found  in  the  general  capil- 
lary system. 

The  blood  is  collected  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  by  veins,  sometimes  one,  and  frequently  three  or  four, 
which  pass  out  of  the  capsule  and  form  a  second  capillary 
plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes.  When  there  is  but 
one  vein,  it  emerges  near  the  point  of  penetration  of  the 
arteriole.  The  wiJls  of  the  vein  are  much  more  fragile  than 
those  of  the  arteriole,  and  consequently,  in  ordinary  micro- 
scopical preparations  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  arteriole 

is  left  attached,  while  the  veins  are  torn  off. 

78 
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The  efferent  veasels,  immediately  after  their  emei^ence 
from  the  capsule,  break  up  into  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
plexus  of  capillaries,  closely  surrounding  the  conTolnted 
tubes.  These  form  a  trae  plexus,  the  branches  anastomosing 
freely  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  distribution  of  Tessels  in 
this  part  resembles 
essentially  the  vascu- 
lar arrangement  in 
the  glands  generally. 
Bowman  has  called 
i  the  branches  which 
'  connect  together  the 
vessels  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  tuft  and  the 
capillary  plexus  sur- 
rounding the  tubes, 
the  portal  system  of 
the  kidney.'  These 
intermediate  vessels 
form  a  coarse  plexus 
around  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein  into  the 
cortical  substance. 
The  renal  or  emul- 

ICilpliltitaD  boiltei.  Inipcted.  md  codtdIdM  tnlwi  from  RCnt  Vein  takcB  its  OH- 
thDEldnojonheBbacp,     tla^icn.SlruclurtaadPhvi-.        .  _i  J  „„    *1,„ 

Mcuv  qfi'it  Kidwy.—  Tramacllont  of  tht  Sta  For*  Rin,  ID  part  irom  tUe 

3SJ.,./,-*,,, .»,,  ,.i  ■„  ..I.,.,  »^^.„_^  j,,^^^  ^„,. 

rounding  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  in  part  from  the  vessels 
distributed  in  the  pyramidal  substance.  A  few  branches 
come  from  vessels  in  the  envelopes  of  the  kidney,  but  these 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  plexus  surrounding 
the  convoluted  tubes  empties  into  venous  radicles,  which 
pass  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  these  present  a  num- 
ber of  little  radiating  groups,  each  convei^ng  toward  a  cen- 

'  Bowman,  op.  d(.,  p.  63. 
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tral  vessel.  This  arrangement  gives  to  the  vessels  of  the 
fibrous  envelope  of  the  kidney  a  peculiar  stellate  appear- 
ance. These  are  sometimes  called  the  stars  of  Verheyn.* 
The  large  trunks  which  form  the  centres  of  these  stars  then 
pass  through  the  cortical  substance  to  the  rounded  bases  of 
the  pyramids,  where  they  form  a  vaulted  venous  plexus  cor- 
responding to  the  arterial  plexus  already  described.  The 
vessels  distributed  upon  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal 
substance  form  a  loose  plexus  around  these  tubes,  except  at 
the  papillae,  where  the  net-work  is  much  closer.  They  then' 
pass  into  the  plexus  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  to  join  with 
the  veins  from  the  cortical  substance.  From  this  plexus  a 
number  of  larger  trunks  arise  and  pass  toward  the  hilum 
in  the  centre  of  the  inter-pyramidal  substance,  enveloped 
in  the  same  sheath  with  the  arteries.  Passing  thus  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  veins  converge  into  from  three 
to  four  great  branches,  which  unite  to  form  the  renal,  or 
emulgent  vein,  A  preparation  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys shows  that  the  veins  are  much  more  voluminous  than 
the  arteries.' 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  few,  and,  according  to 
Sappey,  only  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  converging 
toward  the  hilum.  This  author  does  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  superficial  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the 
solar  plexus,  their  filaments  following  the  artery  in  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  interior  of  the  organ  and  ramifying  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

1  VnuuTK,  AnaUmie^  Leipzig,  1714,  a  222. 

'  In  A  recent  pamphlet  on  a  circulation  peculiar  to  the  kidney  of  mammals, 
a  French  author  assumes  to  hare  demonstrated  an  arrangement  of  blood- 
Tessds  in  the  cortical  substance  rerj  different  from  that  which  we  hare  de- 
scribed. The  glandular  character  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  conToluted  tubes  are  denied.  There  is  apparently  so  little  basis 
for  these  peculiar  riews,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  them  in 
detaiL  (Sucqur,  D*une  eirculaium  du  Banff  tpSeiale  au  rein  dm  animavx  verUbrit 
mammflr$$,  ddela  Mkrktion  da  urinm  guUUe  yproduit^  Paris,  1867.) 
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8umma/ry  of  the  PhydcHogicdl  Anatomy  of  the  Sidney. 
— The  division  of  the  kidneys  into  the  cortical  and  pyrami- 
dal substance  is  quite  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pyra- 
mids are  distinctly  striated,  and  present,  in  tixis  regard,  and 
in  their  darker  color,  a  marked  difference  from  the  cortical 
substance.  At  the  apex  of  each  pyramid  there  are  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  little  orifices,  from  j^  to  •i'^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  connect  with  the  straight  tubes.  From 
these  openings  the  tubes  branch  at  a  very  acute  angle,  each 
one  leading  to  a  bundle  or  system  of  straight  canals,  form- 
ing the  collections  called  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The 
branches  of  these  tubes  (the  tubes  of  Bellini)  are  about  -^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  a  structureless 
membrane  lined  by  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

When  these  tubes  arrive  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and 
pass  into  the  cortical  substance,  they  increase  slightly  in  size, 
and  are  lined  with  granular  and  rounded  cells  of  epithelium. 
They  then  become  excessively  convoluted,  connect  with 
certain  other  tubes  in  their  course,  and  after  forming  loop- 
like processes  extending  into  the  pyramids,  finally  terminate 
in  rounded  or  ovoid  dilatations  (the  Malpighian  bodies). 
These  dilated  extremities  measure  from  -g^  to  j^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  capsule 
(the  capsule  of  Miiller),  and  each  one  contains  a  mass  of  con- 
voluted blood-vessels  surrounded  by  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

The  loop-like  processes  dip  down  into  the  pyramids  and 
return  to  the  cortical  substance,  present  a  filamentous,  con- 
stricted portion,  and  are  here  called  the  narrow  tubes  of 
Henle.  The  communicating  tubes,  which  connect  these 
canals  with  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance, 
are  sometimes  called  ^^  intermediate  tubes."  They  are  flat- 
tened or  ribbon-shaped,  with  very  delicate  walls,  and  are 
lined  by  transparent  pavement-epitheliuin. 

Throughout  the  kidney  there  is  a  delicate  stroma  of 
fibrous  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  lodged  the  blood- 
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TesseU,  the  etraight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance,  and 
the  tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  cortical  Bubstance. 

The  renal  artery  penetrates  the  kidney  at  the  hilum, 
sends  branches  between  the  pyramids,  which  are  distributed 
in  the  form  of  an  arched  arterial  plexus  over  the  upper  por- 
tion and  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  following  exactly  the 
boundary  between  the  pyramidal  and  the  cortical  substance. 
From  these  vessels,  branches  are  given  off  both  on  the  con- 
vexity and  the  concavity  of  the  arches.  Numerous  small 
branches  (arteriohe  rectee)  pass  downward  along  the  straight 
tubes  toward  the  papillee,  becoming  capillary  as  they  snr- 
round  the  tubes.  Other  branches  take  an  opposite  direc- 
tion and  pass  into  the  cortical  snbstance,  breaking  up  into 
Uttle  twigs,  each  one  of  which  penetrates  a  capsule  of  Muller 
and  divides  in  its  interior  into  a  mass  of  looped,  convoluted 
vessels  which  constitute  the  Malpighian  coil.  The  blood 
is  carried  away  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  by  one,  two,  or 
three  vessels,  which  are  then  immediately  distributed  in  a 
close  plexus  around  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance. 
From  this  plexus,  the  radicles  of  the  renal  vein  pass  to  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  where  they  present  a  stellate  arrange- 
ment, convei^ng  toward  several  large  central  vessels  (the 
stars  of  Yerheyn).  These  central  vessels  penetrate  the  cor- 
tical snbstance  and  form  an  arched  venous  plexus  over  the 
ronnded  bases  of  the  pyramids.  This  plexus  also  receives  by 
its  concave  surface  venous  branches  from  the  pyramidal 
Bubstance.  The  blood  is  then  emptied  into  larger  veins, 
pasrang  between  the  pyramids  in  the  same  sheath  with  the 
arteries,  to  form  the  renal  or  emnlgent  vein. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KECHANISM  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  ITBINE. 

ForxDation  of  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  in -the  tissues, 
absorption  of  these  principles  by  the  blood,  and  separation  of  them  from 
the  blood  by  the  kidneys — ^Effects  of  remoyal  of  both  kidneys  firom  a  Ut- 
ing  animal — Effects  of  tying  the  ureters  in  a  living  animal — Extirpation  of 
one  kidney — Influence  of  blood-pressure,  the  nervous  system,  etc.,  upon 
the  secretion  of  urine— Effects  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  nerves  going 
to  the  kidneys — ^Alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two 
sides — Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the 
kidneys — ^Physiological  anatomy  of  the  urinary  passages — Mechanism  of 
the  discharge  of  urine. 

The  striking  peculiarities  which  the  kidney  presents  in 
its  structure,  as  compared  with  the  true  glands,  and  the  fact 
of  the  voluntary  discharge  of  its  secretion  at  certain  inter- 
vals, would  naturally  lead  to  a  closer  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  production  and  discharge  of  the  urine,  than  we  have 
given  under  the  general  head  of  mechanism  of  the  formation 
of  the  excretions.  The  composition  of  the  urine,  also,  will 
be  found  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  and  its  various  ingre- 
dients bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  disassimilation ;  all  of  which  considerations  render  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its 
formation,  and  to  study  all  the  conditions  by  which  this  pro- 
cess may  be  modified.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, we  must  certainly  regard  the  excrementitious  con- 
stituents of  tlie  urine  as  formed  essentially  in  the  system  at 
large,  and  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ; 
and  a  consideration  of  these  effete  principles  belongs  to  the 
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Bubject  of  nutrition.  It  remains  for  us,  then,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  treat,  in  general  terms,  of  the  way  in  which  these 
substances  find  their  waj  into  the  urine. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea ;  a 
crystallizable  nitrogenized  substance,  which  is  discharged  by 
the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excrementitious  principle;  but  the  first 
observations  that  gave  any  definite  idea  of  the  mechanism 
of  its  production  were  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas,*  in 
1821.  At  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  chemists 
were  not  able  to  detect  urea  in  the  normal  blood ;  but  Pr6- 
vost  and  Dumas  extirpated  the  kidneys  from  living  animals 
(dogs  and  cats),  and  found  an  abundance  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  after  certain  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  had  been 
manifested.  The  first  experiments  were  performed  by 
removing  one  kidney  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  after  the  animal  had 
recovered  from  the  first  operation,  removing  the  other. 
After  the  second  operation  the  animals  lived  for  from  five 
to  nine  days.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  Watery  discharges  from  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  occurred  after  a  few  days,  and 
finally  stupor  and  other  marked  evidences  of  nervous  dis- 
turbance supervened,  when  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood 
could  be  easily  determined.  These  observations  were  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  S6galas  and  Vauquelin,  in  1822,  who 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  a  specimen 
of  nitrate  of  urea  extracted  from  the  blood  of  a  dog,  taken 
sixty  hours  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  giving  its  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  blood  employed.'  A  few  years 
later,  tlie  observations  of  Provost  and  Dumas  were  con- 

>  The  obserffttions  oi  Pr^Tost  and  Dumas^  S^galas^  Marchand,  and  others, 
hare  already  been  referred  to  (see  p.  26). 

'  SioALAS,  8ur  da  nouvdlet  acphieneta  rdaiivet  aux  proprieth  midieamenieuBet 
de  Vurie^  H  9ur  le  gendre  dt  mort  qui  produit  la  whz  wm%que,^~JiMmal  dt  pAyiio- 
loffUj  Paris,  1822,  tome  iL,  p.  866. 
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firmed  in  the  human  Bubject.  In  this  case  nrea  was  found 
to  have  aocnmnlated  in  the  blood  as  the  consequence  of  an 
injury  received  in  the  lumbar  region.* 

Since  that  time,  as  the  processes  for  the  determination 
of  urea  in  the  animal  fluids  have  been  improved,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity  in  the  normal 
blood  by  Marchand,'  Picard,*  Poisseuille  and  Gk>bley/  and 
many  others.  Picard,  indeed,  carefully  estimated  and  com- 
pared the  proportions  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery  and  the 
renal  vein,  and  found  that  the  quantity  in  the  blood  was 
diminished  about  one-half  in  its  passage  through  the  kid- 
neys.* According  to  Eobin,  who  appar^itiy  accepts  the 
results  obtained  by  Picard^  the  blood  in  the  renal  vein  con- 
tains much  less  urea,  urates,  creatine,  creatinine,  chloride 
of  sodium,  etc.,  than  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery.'  Still 
later  urea  has  been  found  by  Wurtz  to  exist  in  the  lymph 
and  chyle  in  lai^r  quantity  even  than  in  the  blood.^ 

These  facts,  which  have  been  almost  universally  regarded 
as  established,  have  led  physiologists  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  peculiar  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine 
are  not  produced  by  the  kidneys,  but  are  formed  in  the  sys- 
tem by  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  are  taken  up 
from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  either  directly  or  through  the 

1  Shearman,  Gate  of  Mechameal  Injury  to  the  Kidneys,  foUowed  by  Coma; 
Suppremon  of  the  Secretion  of  Urea  by  the  Kldneye^  and  AbeorpOon  of  the  Urea 
irUQ  Vie  Blood — Recovery. — The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Edinbargh 
and  London,  1848,  toL  tuL  (Xew  Series,  toI.  li.),  p.  666. 

*  Marchakp,  Sur  la  pretence  de  Vuree  done  leeang, — Annalee  da  sciences  nofv- 
relles,  Paris,  1838,  2me  s^rie,  tome  z.,  p.  46. 

'  PiCARD,  De  laprisence  de  Vurie  dans  le  sang.  These,  Strasbourg,  1856. 

^  PoiBSEUiLLE  ET  GoBLST,  Rechcrches  sur  Vuree. — Coinptes  rendus,  Paris,  1869, 
tome  xlix.,  p.  164,  et  seq,  Poisseuille  and  Goblej  found,  as  a  rule,  moro  urea 
In  the  arterial  than  in  the  yenous  system.  The  blood  from  the  carotid  con* 
tained  0*226  parts  per  1000 ;  that  from  the  portal  Tein,  0*171 ;  from  the  splenic 
▼ein,  0*226,  from  the  renal  veins,  0*164 ;  and  from  the  femoral  Tein,  0*186. 

*  Op,  cit.,  p.  88. 

*  RoBiK,  Lepons  sur  les  humeurs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  117. 

*  See  ToL  ii.,  Ljrmph  and  Chjle,  pp.  620,  628. 
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lympli,  and  are  merely  separated  from  the  blood  iu  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  pretty  generally  assumed 
that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  constituents  of  the  urine  preexist 
in  the  circulating  fluid.  There  is,  indeed,  no  well-defined 
principle  in  the  urine  that  has  not  been  actually  demon- 
strated in  the  blood.  As  an  additional'  argument  in  favor 
of  this  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  urinary  excretion,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  when  the  kidneys  are  interrupted  in 
their  function,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the 
excrementitious  principles  of  the  urine  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  alimentary  canal ;  and  that  these  matters  only  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  after  this  vicarious  effort  has  failed  to  effect 
their  complete  discharge. 

These  ideas  have  seemed  to  be  so  completely  justified  by 
facts,  that  they  have  been  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
cretion by  other  organs,  such  as  the  skin  and  the  liver ;  but 
within  a  few  years,  the  older  observations  with  regard  to 
nephrotomized  animals  have  been  discredited;  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  urea  and  the 
urates  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  removal  of  the 
kidneys,  but  that  this  result  only  follows  when  both  ureters 
have  been  tied.  The  experiments  on  which  this  idea  is  based 
have  been  applied  mainly  to  the  pathology  of  ureemic  intoxi- 
cation, but  it  is  evident  that  they  bear  directly  upon  the 
mechanism  of  excretion.  It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that 
excrementitious  principles  are  not  formed  by  the  disassimi- 
lation  of  the  tissues;  but  it  is  asserted  that  urea  and  the 
urates  are  -produced  in  the  kidneys  by  a  transformation  of 
the  excrementitious  matters,  creatine,  <creatinine,  etc.,  which 
exist  in  the  blood.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  in 
extenso  the  pathological  conditions  produced  by  the  retention 
of  the  urinary  principles  in  the  blood ;  and  we  shall  consider 
this  question  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  physiology  of 
excretion. 

The  original  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas  are  very 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  view  that  has  been  so  long 
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almost  unquestioned;  viz.,  that  nrea  is  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  but  the  more  recent  obser- 
vations of  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  Eobin,  and  many  others, 
while  they  confirm  the  first  experiments  on  this  subject, 
have  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  ursemic  poisoning  after  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys.  The  kidneys,  it  has  been  found,  can  readily  be 
removed  from  living  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  etc.,  with- 
out any  great  disturbance  immediately  following  the  opera- 
tion. Bernard  and  Barreswil  found  that  animals  from 
which  both  kidneys  had  been  removed  did  not  usually  pre- 
sent any  distinctive  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two  after,  except 
that  they  vomited  and  passed  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquid 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  During  this  period,  the  blood 
never  contained  an  abnormal  quantity  of  urea;  but  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  were  found  to  be 
highly  ammoniacal.  During  this  time,  also,  the  secretions 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  particularly  the  stomach, 
became  continuous,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity.  Ani- 
mals operated  upon  in  this  way  usually  live  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  then  die  in  coma  following  upon  convulsions. 
Toward  the  end  of  life,  the  secretion  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
fluids  becomes  arrested,  probably  from  the  irritating  effects 
of  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  their  contents,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  urea  is  found  to  accumulate  enormously  in  the 
blood.* 

It  is  thought  by  Bernard  that  the  hypersecretion  by  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  nephrotomized 
animals,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  eliminate 
the  urea,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  these  mem- 
branes into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  when  urea  is  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal  in  living  animals,  it  disappears  almost  immediately 

>  Bernard,  Liquids  de  Vorganisme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  86,  el  teg.  These 
experiments  were  first  published  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil  in  the  Arekivei  gl» 
neralet  de  medecine^  Paris,  184Y,  tome  xiii.,  p.  449. 
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and  is  replaced  by  the  ammoniacal  salts/  Consequently, 
after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood,  until  its  elimina- 
tion by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has 
ceased ;  but  the  fact  that  it  then  accumulates  in  large  quan- 
tity cannot  be  doubted. 

The  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters  generally 
correspond  with  those  of  Bernard  and  Barreswill.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained,  as  was  shown  by  S6galas  and  Vau- 
quelin,  that  urea  is  an  active  diuretic  when  injected  in  small 
quantity  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  animal ;  *  and  that  in 
this  case  it  does  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects,  but  is 
immediately  eliminated.  But  when  urea  is  injected  into 
the  vascular  system  of  a  nephrotomized  animal,  it  produces 
death  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  urcemic  poisoning.*^  "We  have  frequently  removed  both 
kidneys  from  dogs,  and  when  the  operation  is  carefully  per- 
formed, the  animals  live  for  from  three  to  five  days.  In  some 
instances  they  have  been  known  to  live  for  twelve  days  or 
even  longer,  but  death  always  takes  place  finally  with 
symptoms  of  blooOrpoisoning. 

The  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  show  that  urea 
and  the  urates  are  actually  formed  in  the  kidneys — to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — ^were  made  with  the  view  of  com- 
paring the  effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  with  those 
produced  by  tying  the  ureters.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Oppler,  the  blood  contains  much  more  urea  after 
the  ureters  are  tied  than  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.  *  Perls 
states,  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  that  no  accu- 
mulation of  urea  in  the  muscular  substance  can  be  proved 

>  Besxabd,  op.cit.,p.  61. 

*  SioAUkS,  toe.  eii, 

*  In  these  cues,  the  symptoms  before  ddath  are  precisely  like  those  observed 
after  simple  removal  of  the  kidneys,  the  only  difference  being,  that  they  are  pro- 
duced more  promptly. 

^  Omn,  Beitrdge  tur  Lehre  von  der  UrUnxie, — ^Vircbow's  JivAtv,  Berlin, 
ISei,  Bd.  xxi.,  S.  260,  et  teg. 
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after  removal  of  the  kidneys ;  but  that  this  occurs  only  after 
tying  the  ureters,  and  the  quantity  seems  to  be  greatest  in 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation.* 
Essentially  the  same  results  were  obtained  by  Zalesky,*  who 
asserts  that  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  after  removal 
of  the  kidneys  in  dogs  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  nonnal 
condition.  These  experiments,  which  are  directly  opposed 
in  their  results  to  the  well-considered  observations  of  Pr^ 
vest  and  DumaiS,  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  S^galas,  and  many 
others,  cannot  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  certain  that  all  the 
necessary  physiological  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  positively  demonstrated,  as  early  as 
184:7,  that  urea  does  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  immediately 
after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  but  only  toward  the  end  of 
life,  and  then  it  is  found  in  enormous  quantity.*  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  operation  of  tying  the 
ureters  is  followed  by  an  inmiense  pressure  of  urine  in  tho 
kidneys,  which  not  only  disturbs  the  eliminative  action  of 
these  organs,  but  affects  most  seriously  the  general  functions. 

'  Perls,  in  Canstatt's  JahresbericfU,  WUrzburg,  1865,  S.  194.  The  experi- 
ments of  Perls  are  not  sufficiently  extended  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Rejecting 
one  experiment  in  which  the  animal  was  killed  twenty-fonr  hours  after  remoTal 
of  the  kidneys — when  no  accumulation  of  urea  could  be  expected — there  are 
three  examinations  of  the  muscular  substance  after  death  from  removal  of  the 
kidneys,  and  four  after  death  from  tying  the  ureters.  In  an  examination  after 
removal  of  the  kidneys,  2'82  parts  per  1,000 of  nitrate  of  urea  were  found;  in 
the  second,  there  were  no  crystals  in  the  extract ;  and  in  the  third  there  were 
slight  traces  of  urea.  These  animals  died  three  or  four  days  after  the  opera* 
tion.  Five  examinations  were  made  of  the  muscular  substance  ia  animals 
that  died  after  tying  the  ureters.  In  three  of  these  examinations,  urea  was 
found  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  urea  was  present  in 
very  small  quantity  in  one  instance,  and  in  the  other,  it  is  not  stated  that  any 
urea  was  found.  No  examinations  were  made  of  the  blood.  These  experi- 
ments on  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  nephrotomized  animals  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient  to  overthrow  the  researches  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  and  others  by  whom 
their  observations  have  been  confirmed. 

'  Zaleskt,  Uhiertuehungen  uier  den  uramiachen  Proeest  und  die  Indian  der 
Nieren,  Tubingen,  1866. 

'  Bernard  and  Barreswii.,  foe,  di. 
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Since  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secre- 
tions has  been  so  closely  studied,  it  is  evident  that  the  pain 
and  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  accumulation  of  urine 
above  the  ligated  ureters  must  have  an  important  reflex  ac- 
tion upon  the  secretions ;  and  this  would  probably  interfere 
with  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  and  other  excremen- 
titious  principles  by  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  well 
known  to  practical  physicians  that  an  arrest  of  these  secre- 
tions, in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is  liable  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  evidences  of  uremia,  and  that 
grave  ursemic  symptoms  are  frequently  removed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies  that  act  promptly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  intestinal  canal.  As  additional  evidence  of  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  system,  aside  from  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  excrementitious  principles  in  the  blood,  which 
must  result  from  tying  the  ureters,  we  have  the  intense  dis- 
tress and  general  prostration,  always  so  prominent  in  cases 
of  nephritic  colic,  where  there  is  only  temporary  obstruction 
of  one  ureter.  The  pathological  condition  of  the  kidneys 
which  follows  the  operation  of  tying  the  ureters  was  observed 
by  Sicherand,  many  years  ago,^  and  the  observations  of 
Oppler,  Perls,  and  Zalesky,  on  this  subject  are  not  entirely 
novel.' 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  important  facts  bearing 
upon  this  question,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid 
ground  for  a  change  in  our  ideas  concerning  the  mode  of 
elimination  of  urea  and  the  other  important  excrementi- 
tious constituents  of  the  urine.    There  is  every  reason  to 

>  BiCHSRARD  IT  BiKARD,  AbutwoMx  SUmeni  dt  phynoUffUf  Paris,  1888,  tome 
U.,  p.  142. 

Bicherand  noted  great  disturbance  in  animals,  thirtj-slz  hours  after  tying 
both  ureters.  In  a  cat  on  which  this  operation  had  been  performed,  death  took 
place  on  the  third  day.  **  The  kidneys  were  swollen,  softened,  and,  as  it  were, 
macerated ;  aU  the  organs,  all  the  humors,  and  the  blood  itself,  participated  in 
this  urinous  diathesis.'*    {Loe.  di.^  p.  148.) 

*  Milxi-Edwauni,  Lepont  iur  lapkyMogie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  tU.,  pp.  457, 
489. 
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suppose  that  these  principles  are  produced  in  the  yarions 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  bod  j  daring  the  process  of  disassim- 
ilation,  are  taken  up  bj  the  blood,  and  are  simplj  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  There  may  be  unl!inportant 
modifications  of  some  of  these  principles  in  the  kidneys 
or  in  the  urine,  such  as  the  conversioh  of  a  certain  amount 
of  creatine  into  creatinine,  but  the  great  mass  of  excremen- 
titiouB  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys 
unchanged. 

Extirpation  of  one  kidney  from  a  living  animal  is  not 
necessarily  fatal.  We  have  fi*equently  performed  this  opera- 
tion as  a  class-demonstration,  and  kept  the  animal  for  weeks 
and  months,  without  observing  any  indications  of  disturbance 
in  the  eliminative  functions.  If  the  operation  be  carefully 
performed,  the  wound  will  generally  heal  vrithout  any  diffi- 
culty, and  in  most  instances  the  remaining  kidney  seems 
sufficient  for  the  elimination  of  urine  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  all  of  our  experiments,  save  one,  the  animals,  killed  long 
after  the  wound  had  healed,  never  presented  any  marked 
symptoms  of  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matters  in 
the  blood.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  they  showed  a  marked  change  in  disposition,  and 
the  appetite  became  voracious  and  unnatural.  These  ani- 
mals would  sometimes  eat  faeces,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  etc., 
and,  in  short,  presented  certain  of  the  phenomena  so  fre- 
quently observed  afler  extirpation  of  the  spleen. 

After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  remaining  kidney  increases  in  weight,  tliough  re- 
cent investigations  show  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary  principles, 
and  not  to  a  new  development  of  renal  tissue.  The  earliest 
definite  experiments  upon  this  point  are  those  of  Yalentin, 
who  extirpated  one  kidney,  on  eight  occasions,  in  rabbits, 
three  of  the  observations  -being  fully  reported.  In  one  ani- 
mal, that  hved  twenty-two  hours,  the  weights  of  the  kidneys 
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irere  as  1  to  1'2S ;  in  another,  that  lired  twenty-four  honrB, 
the  weights  were  as  1  to  1*06 ;  and  in  the  third,  that  lived 
for  ei^t  days,  the  weights  were  as  1  to  1'45.  This  is  taking 
the  extirpated  kidney  as  1.'  Bosenstein  made  a  number  of 
observations  of  the  same  kind  on  rabbits  and  dogs,  with  the 
following  results :  He  first  ascertained  that  the  right  kidney 
is  normally  heavier  than  the  left :  as  1  to  1-02 ;  1  to  1-05  ; 
1  to  1*08 ;  1  to  1*12.  After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  the 
remaining  kidney  became  heavier,  bnt  without  enlargement 
of  the  Malpigtuan  bodies  or  convoluted  tubes,  and  with  very 
sli^t  hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium  and  interBtitial  tissue. 
He  fonnd,  however,  an  excess  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary 
matters.* 

It  is  reasonaHe  to  BuppoBe  that  Nature  has  provided,  in 
the  kidneys,  more  working  substance  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious  constitu- 
ents of  the  nrine ;  and  that  even  when  one  kidney  is  re- 
moved, the  other  is  competent  to  eliminate  the  amount 
of  excrementitions  matter  that  is  produced,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  system. 

The  exceptional  experiment  in  which  the  animal  died 
aftef  extirpation  of  one  kidney  is  quite  interesting :  Octo- 
ber 6,  1864,  we  removed  one  kidney  from  a  small  cur-dog, 
about  nine  months  old,  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  animal  did  not  appear  to  sufier  from  the  operation,  and 
the  wound  healed  kindly.  The  only  marked  effects  were 
great  irritability  of  disposition  and  an  exaggerated  nnd  per- 
verted appetite.  He  would  attack  the  other  dogs  in  the 
laboratory  without  provocation,  and  would  eat  with  avidity 
fieces,  putrid  dog's  flesh,  and  articles  which  the  other  ani- 
mals would  not  touch,  and  which  ho  did  not  eat  before  tlio 
operation.     On  the  morning  of  November  18th,  forty-three 

'  Vutatt!!,  Dt  FuMtumiiut  Ntrmrrum  CerAra^um  tl  Ktni  J^paA^tid, 
Bttnm,  ISSB,  p.  148. 

•  RMKHiTinc,  Diber  eamjiantnmTt  Bypeftrophit  Ar  Hitrt. — ArM»  Jiir 
patMc^kt  AtuOomU  unJi'AyricJi^,  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  It.,  S.  US,  rfMf, 
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dajs  after  tlie  operation,  the  dog  appeared  to  be  uneasy, 
cried  frequently,  and  at  12  o'clock  went  into  conTulsionB, 
which  continued  until  S^  p.  ic,  when  he  died. 

In  one  other  instance,  in  which  a  dog  was  kept  for  more 
than  a  year  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  was  occasion- 
ally observed  that  the  animal  was  rather  quiet  and  indisposed 
to  move  for  a  day  or  two,  but  this  always  passed  off,  and 
when  he  was  killed  he  was  as  well  as  before  the  operation. 

Infiuence  of  the  Nenxms  Syttem,  Blood-pres^ursj  etCj 
upon  the  Secrdion  of  Urine. — ^There  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  very  marked  and  sudden  modifications  in  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  take  place  under  the  influence  of  fear,  anxiety, 
hysteria,  etc.,  when  the  impression  must  have  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  nervous  system.  Although  little  is  known 
of  the  final  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  kidney,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  filaments  from 
the  sympathetic  system  ramify  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vesselB,  and  thns  are  capable  of  modifying  the  qnantity  and 
the  pressure  of  blood  in  these  organs. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  increases  the  fl<^Rr  of 
urine ;  and  that  when  the  blood-pressure  is  lowered,  the  flow 
of  urine  is  correspondingly  diminished.  This  fact  will  in  a 
measure  account  for  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine  during 
digestion ;  but  it  cannot  serve  to  explain  all  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  may  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The 
fact  above  stated,  although  it  has  been  long  recognized  by 
physiologists,  has  lately  been  very  fully  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Bernard.  This  observer  measured  the  pres- 
Bure  of  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  and  carefully 
noted  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  from  one  of  the  ureters.  Aft^erward,  by  tying  the 
two  crural,  the  two  brachial,  and  the  two  carotid  arteries,  he 
increased  the  blood-pressure  about  one-half,  and  the  quantity 
of  urine  discharged  in  a  minute  was  immediately  increased 
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by  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  In  another  animal,  he 
diminished  the  pressure  by  taking  blood  from  the  jugular 
rein,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  immediately  reduced 
about  one-half/  His  later  observations  on  this  subject 
showed  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  produced 
by  exaggerated  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  was  capable 
of  being  modified  through  the  nervous  system.  In  these  ex- 
periments, the  nerves  going  to  one  kidney  were  divided, 
which  produced  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  and  a 
consequent  exaggeration  in  the  quantity  of  urine  from  the 
ureter  on  that  side.  The  pressure  was  then  farther  increased 
by  stopping  the  nostrils  of  the  animal.  The  quantity  of 
urine  was  increased  by  this  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerves 
had  been  divided,  but  the  pain  and  distress  from  want  of  air 
arrested  the  secretion  upon  the  sound  side.' 

The  precise  influence  which  special  nerves  exert  upon  the 
secretion  of  urine  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained. 
Some  important  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  this  subject 
have  been  developed  of  late  years.  In  his  interesting  and 
novel  experiments  upon  artificial  diabetes  in  animals,  Ber- 
nard found  that  when  irritation  was  applied  to  the  fioor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  median  line,  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space  comprised  between  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mc^astrics  and  the  auditory  nerves,  the  urine  was  increased 
in  quantity  and  became  strongly  saccharine.  When  the  irri- 
tation was  applied  a  little  above  this  point,  the  urine  was  sim- 
ply increased  in  quantity,  but  contained  no  sugar ;  and  when 
the  puncture  was  made  a  little  below,  sugar  appeared  in  the 
orine,  without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.' 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  arrests,  for  a  time,  the 
secretion  of  urine.* 

*  BxBNABD,  Idquida  de  VwrganimM,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  155. 

*  UnpabUahed  lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  France  in  the  Summer 
of  1861. 

*  BnuTARD,  Lffom  dephytiologie  «3^)Srimat(ak,  Paris,  1855,  p.  889. 
^  BnuTARD,  Unpublished  lectureSi  1861. 
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Bernard,  in  following  ont  his  ideas  with  r^ard  to  the 
mechanism  of  secretion,  supposes  that  there  are  certain 
nerves  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  the  galvaniza- 
tion of  which  will  arrest  the  flow  of  urine ;  and  others,  be- 
longing to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  called  by  him  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  gland,  which,  when  galvanized,  shonld 
increase  the  flow  of  nrine ;  bnt  the  kidney,  nnlike  the  trae 
glandular  organs,  will  continue  to  secrete  for  a  time  when 
removed  from  all  nervous  influence.  He  has  divided  the 
sympathetic  nerves  that  penetrate  with  the  blood-vessels 
at  the  hilum,  and  galvanized  them,  producing  an  arrest  of 
secretion  during  the  entire  period  of  the  galvanization.' 
With  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
kidney,  the  experiments  are  not  so  satisfactory ;  and  while 
there  may  be  nerves  capable  of  exciting  the  secretion  of 
urine,  analogous  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands, 
this  has  never  been  actually  demonstrated. 

The  final  effect  of  division  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the 
kidney  is  very  curious.  The  inmiediate  effect  of  destruction 
of  these  nerves  is  to  increase  largely  the  amount  of  blood 
Bent  to  the  kidney,  the  organ  then  pulsating  like  an  aneuris- 
mal  tumor.  In  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Miiller  and 
Peipers,  the  flow  of  urine  was  sometimes  arrested  by  divi- 
sion of  these  nerves,  but  occasionally  it  continued.  In  these 
observations,  the  nerves  were  destroyed  by  applying  a  liga- 
ture tightly  to  the  vessels  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum,  includ- 
ing every  thing  but  the  ureter.  The  ligature  was  then 
loosened,  so  as  to  admit  the  blood,  but  the  nerves  were 
bruised  and  destroyed."  We  have  just  referred  to  the 
observations  of  Bernard,  in  which  the  flow  of  urine  was 
temporarily  increased  by  this  operation.  The  secretion 
of  urine  continues,  however,  for  only  a  few  hours.  It  then 
ceases,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  kidney  becomes  profound- 
ly affected,  its  tissue  breaking  down  into  a  putrid,  semi- 

>  BmsARD,  Ziquidet  de  Vorganimu,  Paris,  1859,  tome  il,  p.  168. 
•  McELLiR,  Manud  de  phynclogu^  Poria,  1861,  tome  1.,  p.  891. 
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fluid  mass,  which  probably  enters  the  blood  and  is  tlie  cause 
of  death. 

The  other  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  urinary 
excretion  influence  the  composition  of  the  urine  and  the 
quantity  of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. These  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under 
the  head  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  in  this  connection,  that  during  digestion,  when  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  modified  by  the  absorption  of 
nutritive  matters,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  usually  increased. 
This  18  particularly  marked  when  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
is  taken.  There  are  certain  modifications  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  disease,  but  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  subject  of  physiology.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
elimination  of  foreign  matters  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  excretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys  when  this 
substance  is  produced  in  the  system  in  excess. 

The  prompt  separation  of  certain  matters  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys  has  been  illustrated  by  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, and  by  observations  on  the  human  subject  in  cases  of 
extroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  urine  could  be  im- 
mediately collected  as  it  flowed  from  the  ureters.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  observed  by  Erichsen,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium taken  into  the  stomach  after  a  fast  of  eleven  hours 
appeared  in  the  urine  in  one  minute.  In  this  case,  numer- 
ous experiments  were  made  with  other  articles,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail.^ 

As  the  excrementitious  principles  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys are  being  constantly  produced  in  the  tissues  by  the 
process  of  disassimilation,  the  formation  of  urine  is  constant ; 
presenting,  in  this  regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  most  of  the  secretions  proper,  as  distinguished 

<  ERtcH8K9,  Obtervatiom  and  Hxperiments  on  the  Rapidity  of  the  PoMtage  of 
9ome  Formgn  Su6$l<mee$  through  tfta  KldnUt,  and  on  $ome  PoirUi  eonneded  wUh 
the  Baerdion  of  the  Urine. — London  Medical  Gaxette^  London,  June  27, 1845, 
Xev  Series,  toL  iL,  p.  868. 
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from  the  exciet]0ii3.  It  was  noted  by  Erirfigpn/  in  his  case 
of  extroTetrion  of  the  bladder,  and  it  has  been  futher  diown 
br  experiments  npon  dogs,  that  there  is  an  alternation  of 
action  upon  the  two  sides.  Bernard  exposed  the  meters  in 
a  liring  animal  and  fixed  a  small  alTcr  tnbe  in  each,  so  that 
the  secretion  of  both  kidners  eonld  be  leadilT  obsenred;  and 
he  noted  that  a  large  qnantitr  of  floid  was  discharged  firom 
one  side  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minntes^  wlule  the  flow 
fitym  the  other  side  was  slight  and  in  some  instances  was 
entirely  arrested.  The  flow  then  commenced  with  actiyity 
npon  the  other  side,  whUe  the  discharge  firom  the  opposite 
nreter  was  diminidied  or  arrested.'  We  are  already  familiar 
with  this  mode  of  action  in  the  parotid  glands.' 

Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  pcLssing 
through  the  Kidneys. — Some  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  in 
its  passage  throngh  the  kidneys  haye  already  beoi  noted. 
The  most  important  of  these  consist  in  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  nrea,  the  nrates,  and  other  of  the  excrementi- 
tions  principles  found  in  the  mine.  This  wonld  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  these  principles  are  constantly  present  in  the 
nrine,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  derived  exdnsively  from 
the  blood.  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that  the  blood  of 
the  renal  veins  contains  less,  water  than  the  blood  of  any 
other  part  of  the  venous  system.*  The  constant  separation 
of  water  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  soluble  excrementitious  principles,  is  an  ex- 
planation of  this  fact.  It  was  also  observed  by  Simon,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  that  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  does 

>  Ericbbut,  loc,  cii,^  p.  861.  In  this  case,  the  openings  of  both  nretera 
were  exposed  to  Tiew,  and  Erichsen  states  that  ^  the  two  meters  do  not  open 
at  the  same  time,  bat  with  an  irregolarly  alternating  action." 

*  Bkrhard,  Unpublished  lectnres  delirered  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
Summer  of  1861.  Daring  the  progress  of  this  coarse  of  lectores,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  obsenring  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  kidneys. 

*  See  ToL  iL,  Digestion,  p.  160. 

*  RoBi^f,  Lefom  tut  lu  humeur$f  Paris,  1867,  p.  80. 
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not  Goagnlate  readily,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
fibrin  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by  stirring  with  rods.*  It 
is  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  give  any 
satisfactory  physiological  explanation  of  this  disappearance 
of  fibrin  in  the  kidneys.  Absence  of  fibrin  has  also  been 
noted  by  Lehmann  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.* 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  researches  of 
Bernard,  showing  that  the  blood  coming  from  many  of  the 
glands  during  their  functional  activity  is  bat  little  darker 
than  arterial  blood.'  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  constant, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  receive  is  enormous. 
Unless  the  function  of  these  organs  be  disturbed,  the  blood 
passing  through  them  cannot  be  deoxygenated,  and  is  con- 
sequently red,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  fact  we  have 
often  noted,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  all  Who  have  exam- 
ined the  renal  veins  in  living  animals.  In  comparative 
analyses  for  gases  of  the  blood  of  the  rfenal  artery  and  vein, 
Bernard  found,  in  one  examination,  no  carbonic  acid  in 
either  specimen ;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  twelve 
parts  per  hundred  in  volume  for  the  artery,  and  ten  parts 
for  the  vein.  These  observations  were  made  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  50**  to  53®  Fahr.  Making  the  analyses  at  about 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  104°  to  113°,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  was  three  parts  for  the  artery  and  3*13  parts  for 
the  vein ;  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  19*4:6  parts  for 
the  artery  and  17*26  parts  for  the  vein.  When  the  secretion 
of  urine  was  arrested  by  irritation  of  the  kidney,  the  blood 
became  black  in  the  vein,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  dimin- 
ished, with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid.* 

These  observations  show  that  during  secretion  most  of 

1  SiMOX,  Animal  C7temUtiy,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  178. 

*  LcHXAifX,  J^jftiohffical  Chemutry^  Philadelphia,  1805,  yol.  i.,  p.  819. 

*  See  page  21. 

*  BcRXARP,  Uquidei  de  Vorganitme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  IL,  p.  160. 
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the  blood  sent  to  the  IddneTs  is  for  the  purpose  of  fumishiiig 
water  and  the  excrementitioiis  principles  of  the  mine,  and 
bnt  little  is  used  for  ordinary  nntrition.  Secretion  appears 
to  have  no  marked  influence  npon  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid« 

Physkllogical  Anatomy  cf  the  Urinary  P(M«sages. — ^The 
chief  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
urinary  passages  is  connected  with  the  discharge  of  the  urine 
fix>m  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  and  the  process  of  mictu- 
rition ;  and  it  wiU  be  necessary,  consequently,  to  give  but  a 
brief  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  commence 
each  by  a  funnel-shaped  sac,  the  ]>elvis,  which  is  applied  to 
the  kidney  at  the  hilunoL  This  sac  presents  little  tubular 
processes,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  received.  The  ureters  themselves  are  membranous 
tubes  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quiU,  becoming  much 
reduced  in  caliber  as  they  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  bladder. 
They  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  passing 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  behind  the  peritoneum. 
They  have  three  distinct  coats ;  an  external  coat,  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  ordinary  white  fibres  mixed  with  elas- 
tic fibres  of  the  small  variety ;  a  middle  coat,  composed  of 
difierent  lavers  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres ;  and  a  mucous 
coat. 

The  external  coat  requires  no  special  description.  It  is 
continued  into  the  calices  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  kidney  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids. 

The  fibres  of  the  nmscular  coat  present  two  principal 
^ayers ;  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  internal 
transverse,  or  circular  layer,  to  which  is  added  near  the 
bladder  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  internal  to  the  circu- 
lar fibres. 

The  mucous  lining  is  thin,  smooth,  and  without  any  fol- 
licular glands.    It  is  thrown  into  slight  longitudinal  folds, 
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when  the  tube  is  flaccid,  which  are  easily  effaced  by  disten- 
tion. The  epithelium  exists  in  several  layers,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  irregular  shape  of  the  cells.  They  present, 
usually,  numerous  dark  granulations,  and  one  or  two  dear 
nuclei,  with  distinct  nucleoli.  Some  of  the  cells  are  flat- 
tened, some  are  rounded,  and  some  are  caudate,  with  one  or 
two  prolongations. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  ureters  become 
constricted,  penetrate  the  coats  of  this  organ  obliquely, 
their  course  in  its  walls  being  a  little  less  than  one  inch 
in  length.  This  yalvular  opening  allows  the  free  passage 
of  tiie  urine  from  the  ureters,  but  compression  or  distention 
of  the  bladder  closes  the  orifices  and  renders  a  return  of  the 
fluid  impossible. 

The  bladder,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine, 
varies  in  its  relations  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs 
as  it  is  empty  or  more  or  less  distended.  When  perfectly 
empty,  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  is  then  a 
small  sac,  of  an  irregularly-triangular  form.  As  it  be- 
comes filled,  it  assumes  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  rises  up 
in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and,  when  excessively  distended,  may 
project  into  the  abdomen.  When  the  urine  is  voided  at  the 
normal  intervals,  the  bladder,  when  filled,  contains  about  a 
pint  of  liquid ;  but  under  pathological  conditions,  it  may 
become  distended  so  as  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  pints,  and  in 
some  instances  of  obstruction,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
even  more.  The  bladder  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  held  in  place  by  certain 
ligaments  and  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  connection,  but  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  the  various  changes  in  volume  and  position 
which  the  organ  is  liable  to  assume  under  different  degrees 
of  distention. 

The  anatomy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  possesses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physiological  interest.  These  are  three  in 
number.     The  external  coat  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
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peritoneum,  covering  the  posterior  portion  completely,  from 
the  openings  of  the  nreters  to  the  summit,  about  one-third 
of  the  lateral  portion,  and  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  portion. 

The  middle,  or  muscular  coat,  consists  of  fibres  of  the 
non-striated  or  involuntary  variety,  arranged  in  three  toler- 
ably distinct  layers. 

The  external  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  arise  from  parts  adjacent  to  the  neck,  and  pass 
anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally  over  the  organ,  so  that 
when  they  are  contracted  they  diminish  its  capacity  chiefly 
by  shortening  its  vertical  diameter.  The  anterior  fibres  of 
this  layer  arise  from  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the  symphy- 
sis by  tendinous  bands,  known  to  most  anatomists  i^  the 
anterior  ligaments.  These  tendinous  fibres  spread  out  on 
the  prostate  and  are  attached  to  its  anterior  surface.  As 
the  fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  pass  over  the  summit  of 
the  bladder,  they  interlace,  and  some  of  them  are  continuous 
with  the  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  surface.  The 
posterior  fibres  arise  from  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and,  after 
forming  a  distinct  band  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  spread  out  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 
The  lateral  fibres  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  prostate  and 
spread  out  upon  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
female,  the  posterior  fibres  arise  from  the  dense  fibrous 
membrane  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina, 
and  the  lateral  fibres  from  the  perineal  aponeurosis,  the 
anterior  fibres  arising  from  the  pubis  as  in  the  male.  The 
fibres  of  the  external  layer  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  being  much 
more  highly  colored  than  the  other  layers. 

The  middle  muscular  layer  is  formed  of  circular  fibres, 
arranged,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  in  distinct 
bands  at  right  angles  to  the  superficial  fibres.  They  are 
thinner  and  less  strongly  marked  on  the  posterior  and  lateral 
surfaces. 

The  internal  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  excessively 
pale  fibres  arranged  in  longitudinal  fasciculi,  the  anterior 
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and  lateral  bundles  anastomosing  with  each  other  as  they 
descend  toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  oblique  bands 
of  communication,  and  the  posterior  bundles  interlacing  in 
every  direction,  forming  an  irregular  plexus.  Here  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
layer.  This  arrangement  has  given  to  these  fibres  the  name 
of  the  plexiform  layer,  and  it  gives  to  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  its  reticulated  appearance.  This  layer  is  continuous 
with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  urachus,  the  ureters,  and  the 
urethra. 

The  sphincter  vesicffi  ifl  composed  of  a  band  of  smooth 
fibres,  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
The  tonic  contraction  of  these  fibres  prevents  the  flow  of 
urine,  and  during  the  ejaculation  of  the  seminal  fluid,  it 
oflers  an  obstruction  to  its  discharge  into  the  bladder. 

It  is  seen,  from  this  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder,  that  they  are  capable  by  their  contraction  of 
expdling  the  greatest  part  of  the  urine  when  the  sphincter 
is  relaxed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  smooth,  rather 
pale,  thick,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  submucous  tissue, 
except  over  the  corpus  trigonum.  The  epithelium  exists  in 
several  layers,  and  presents  the  same  diversity  in  form  that 
is  observed  in  the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters ;  viz., 
the  deeper  cells  are  elongated  and  resemble  the  columnar 
epithelium,  while  the  cells  on  the  surface  are  flattened.  In 
the  neck  and  fundus  of  the  bladder  are  a  few  mucous 
glands ;  some  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  and  others 
collected  so  as  to  form  glands  of  the  simple  racemose  variety. 

The  corpus  trigonum  is  a  triangular  body,  lying  just 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
and  extending  from  the  urethra  in  front  to  the  openings  of 
the  ureters.  It  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  a 
few  elastic  and  muscular  fibres.     At  the  opening  of  the 
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urethra,  it  presents  a  small  projecting  fold  of  muooos 
membrane,  whicli  is  sometimes  called  the  nvnla  vesicse. 
OTer  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  trigone,  the  mncoos 
membrane  is  very  closely  adherent,  and  is  never  thrown 
into  folds,  even  when  the  bladder  is  entiielj  empty. 

The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  bladder  are  ultimately 
distributed  to  its  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not  very 
numerous,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  tolerably  vascular.  Lymphatics  have  been  described 
as  existing  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  but  Sappey,  whose 
researches  in  the  lymphatic  system  have  been  veiy  extended 
and  successful,  has  failed  to  demonstrate  them  in  this  situa- 
tion.^ The  nerves  of  the  bladder  are  derived  firom  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus. 

The  urethra  is  provided  with  muscular  fibres  and  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  anatomy  of  which  will  be  more 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  function  of  genera- 
tion. In  the  female  the  epithelium  of  the  urethra  is  like 
that  of  the  bladder.  In  the  male  the  epithelial  cells  are 
small,  pale,  and  of  the  columnar  variety. 

Mechanism  of  ifie  Discharge  of  Urine. — ^In  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  in  which  the  urine  is  of  a  semisolid 
consistence,  the  movement  of  vibratile  cilia  in  the  uriniferous 
tubes  probably  aids  in  the  discharge  of  the  urine ;  but  in  the 
human  subject,  the  existence,  even,  of  cilia  is  doubtful,  and 
the  urine  is  discharged  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  ureters  by  pressure  due  to  the  act  of  separation  of  the 
fluid  from  the  blood.  Once  discharged  into  the  ureters,  the 
course  of  the  urine  is  determined  in  part  by  the  vis  a  tergo, 
and  in  part,  probably,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  these  canals.  MiUler  has  found  that  the  ureters  can  be 
made  to  undergo  a  powerful  local  contraction  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  an  intense  galvanic  current ; '  and  Bernard  has 

^  Sappet,  TroUi  cTanaUmiie  deteripHve^  Paris,  1867,  tome  iiL,  p.  61S. 
•  MuELLRR,  Manud  de  phytiologiB^  Paris,  1861,  tome  L,  p.  996. 
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shown  that  this  may  be  produced  by  galvanization  of  the 
anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  nerve/  Notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  it  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence ordinarily  exerted  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
ureters ;  but  when  there  is  excessive  accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  bladder,  or  when  there  is  obstruction  from  any  cause, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a*  renal  calculus,  these  contractions 
are  probably  quite  energetic. 

When  the  urine  has  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  bladder,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced  which  leads 
to  the  act  for  its  expulsion.  This  desire  to  discharge  the 
urine  is  probably  due  to  the  impression  produced  by  the 
distention  of  the  bladder,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres  through  the  sympathetic  system.  The  intervals  at 
which  it  is  experienced  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  urine 
is  nsually  voided  before  retiring  to  rest  and  upon  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  generally  two  or  three  times,  in  addition, 
during  the  day.  It  is  dependent,  however,  very  much  upon 
habit,  upon  the  quantity  of  liquids  ingested,  and  upon  the 
degree  of  activity  of  the  skin;  the  latter  conditions  modify- 
ing the  quantity  of  urine. 

Evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  accomplished  by  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  organ  itself,  aided  by  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  and  certain  muscles 
which  operate  upon  the  urethra,  and  is  accompanied  by 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  vesicsB.  This  act  is  at  first 
voluntary,  but  once  commenced,  it  may  be  continued  by 
the  involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder  alone.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  distended  bladder  is  com- 
pressed by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  this,  after  a  time,  excites  the 
action  of  the  bladder  itself.  A  certain  period  usually  elapses 
then  before  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  When  the  bladder 
contracts,  aided  by  the  muscles  of  tho  abdomen  and  the  dia- 

'  Unpablished  lectares  delirered  by  Bernard  at  tho  College  of  France  in  the 
Bummer  of  1861. 
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phragm,  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  overcome,  and  a 
jet  of  nrine  flows  with  considerable  force  from  the  nrethra. 
All  Yolnntaiy  action  may  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  the 
bladder  will  nearly  empty  itself;  bnt  the  force  of  the  jet 
may  at  any  time  be  considerably  increased  by  volnntary 
effort. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  bladder  be  capable  of  entirely 
emptying  itself  by  the  action  of  its  mnscnlar  walls.  That 
almost  all  the  nrine  may  be  expelled  in  this  way  in  the 
hnman  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiments  upon  some  of  the  inferior  animals  that  the 
bladder  may  be  completely  evacuated  when  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  fact  was  observed 
long  ago  by  Magendie  in  dogs.'  In  viviset^tions  we  have 
frequently  observed  the  bladder  so  firmly  contracted  that  it 
could  contain  hardly  more  than  a  few  drops  of  liquid. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  expulsive  act,  when  the  quantity 
of  liquid  remaining  in  the  bladder  is  slight,  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again  called  into  action,  and 
there  is  a  convulsive,  interrupted  discharge  of  the  small 
quantity  of  urine  that  remains.  At  this  time  the  impulse 
from  the  bladder,  and,  indeed,  the  influence  of  tlie  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  diaphragm,  are  very  slight,  and  the  flow  of 
urine  along  the  urethra  is  aided  by  the  contractions  of  its 
muscular  walls  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  perineal  mus- 
cles, the  most  efficient  being  the  accelerator  urinae ;  but  with 
all  this  muscular  action,  a  few  drops  of  urine  generally  re- 
main in  the  male  urethra  after  the  act  of  urination  is  accom- 
plished. The  process  of  evacuation  of  urine  in  the  female  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the 
slight  modifications  due  to  differences  in  the  direction  and 
length  of  the  urethra. 

TKe  movements  of  the  bladder  are  regulated  by  the  ner- 
vous system.  According  to  the  researches  of  Budge,  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  operates  through  the  sympa- 

*  Maoexdii,  PrecU  tiementaire  de  phytiologie^  Paris,  1886,  tome  iL,  p.  486. 
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tlietic,  and  he  has  described  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord, 
which  presides  orer  the  contractions  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  and  the  Taea  deferentia.  This 
he  calls  the  genito-spinal  centre,  and  he  has  located  it,  in  ex- 
periments npon  rabbits,  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  to  the 
fourth  lombar  vertebra.  From  this  centre  the  nervous  fila- 
ments pass  throngh  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  communi- 
catea  with  the  ganglion  corresponding  to  the  fifth  lombar 
vertebra,'  These  experiments  have  been  somewhat  extended 
by  M.  Giannozzi,  who  operated  npon  dogs.  The  location 
of  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  somewhere  in  the  Inmbar  re- 
gion was  confirmed,  and  it  was  further  ascertained  that 
certain  filaments  passed  to  the  bladder  fi-om  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  going  throngh  the 
mesenteric  ganglia,  to  form  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
Nervous  filaments  also  passed  directly  to  the  bladder  irom  a 
point  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
When  the  spinal  cord  at  these  points  was  irritated  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
bladder  was  produced;  bat  this  result  did  not  follow  when 
the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  cord  after  division  of  the 
nerves  above  mentioned.* 

>  Baoat,  ZihrboA  der  ^tcidlm  Phyiiolo^  da  ifiiuehen,  Lelpiig,  IBBS, 
B.510. 

*  GuKNVZzi,  Rteherdia  pAiftiolo^qua  mr  U»  ti/trfi  mateuri  dt  la  vttlU,^ 
Awni«(  dt  laphj/uiJogir,  Ftrie,  I8A3,  tome  tL,  p.  US. 
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PEOPEBTIE3  AND  OOMPOSmON  OF  THE  UBINE. 

Qcnenl  phyBical  properties  of  thearine — Quantity,  specific  grtTity,  and  reactioo 
— Ck>mpo8ition  of  the  urine — ^Urea — Origin  of  ureir— Compounds  of  uric 
acid — Hippurates  and  lactates — Creatine  and  creatinine — Oxalate  of  lime-~ 
Xanthine— Fatty  matters — Inorganic  coostitaents  of  the  urine — Chlorides 
— Sulphates — Phosphates — Coloring  matter  and  macns — Gases  of  the 
urine — ^Variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine — ^Variations  with  age  and 
sex — ^Variations  at  different  seasons  and  at  different  periods  of  the  day — 
Variations  produced  by  food — ^Urina  potns,  urina  cibi,  and  urina  sanguinis 
— ^Influence  of  muscular  exercise — ^Influence  of  mental  exerUon. 

The  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  propertiea 
and  composition  of  the  urine  has  long  been  recognized  by 
physiologists ;  and  our  literature  is  full  of  observations,  more 
or  less  valuable,  upon  this  subject,  dating  from  the  discovery 
of  urea  by  Hillaire  Eouelle,*  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  even  the  most  important  of  the  chemical 
researches  upon  the  different  urinary  constituents,  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  pure  human  physiology ;  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  earlier  authors,  Scheele,  Bergmann,  Cruick- 
shank,*  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Prout,  and  many  others,  have 

>  Hilne-Edwards,  XepEmt  tur  la  phynoiogie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  yiL,  p.  395. 
This  author  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  earlier  chemical  researches  into  the 
composition  of  the  urine,  which  resulted  in  a  description  of  the  properties  of 
urea.  The  obserrations  of  RoueUe  were  quite  imperfect ;  but  the  more  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Scheele,  Bergmann,  and  others,  which  will  be  dted  farther  on, 
guTe  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  chemical  characters  of  this  important  excretion. 

*  Cruickshank  w&s  the  first  to  describe  the  formaUon  of  crystals  of  the 
nitrate  of  urea.    He  added  to  the  concentrated  urine  an  equal  bulk  of  nitrous  (?) 
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Qow  little  more  than  an  historical  interest.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  analysis  by  Berzelius,  made  early  in  the 
present  century ;  for  even  in  recent  authoritative  works  upon 
physiology,  these  are  quoted  as  the  most  elaborate  and  relia- 
ble of  the  quantitative  examinations  of  the  renal  excretion/ 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  propose  to  give  simply  the 
chemistry  of  the  urine  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  its  relations  to  the  physiology  of 
nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  quantity,  specific  gravity,  re- 
action, etc.,  of  the  urine,  with  the  variations  observed  under 
different  physiological  conditions. 

Oeneral  Physical  Properties  of  the  Urine. — The  color 
of  the  urine  is  very  variable  within  the  limits  of  health,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the  food,  the  quantity 
of  drink,  and  the  activity  of  the  skin.  As  a  rule,  the  color 
is  yellowish  or  amber,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tint. 
The  fluid  is  perfectly  transparent,  free  from  viscidity,  and 
exhales,  when  first  passed,  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  which 
is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Soon  after  the  urine  cools,  it 
loses  this  peculiar  odor,  and  has  the  odor  known  as  urinous. 
This  continues  imtil  the  liquid  begins  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition. The  color  and  odor  of  the  urine  are  usually  modified 
by  the  same  physiological  conditions.  When  the  fluid  con- 
tains a  relatively  large  amount  of  solid  matters,  the  color  is 
more  intense,  and  the  urinous  odor  more  penetrating ;  and 
when  its  quantity  is  increased  by  an  excess  of  water,  with 
the  low  specific  gravity,  the  color  is  pale,  and  the  odor  faint. 
The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually  more  intense  in 
color  than  that  passed  during  the  day. 

•dd  and  an  equal  weight  of  water.  This  prodnced  at  first  violent  eflTenrescence, 
and  when  cold^  a  large  quantity  of  flat,  Bhining  cryBtala  made  their  appearance. 
These  crystals  were  undoubtedly  nitrate  of  urea  (Cruicksbakk,  EzperimenU  en 
Urmeand  Sugar,  in  Kollo,  Ccueao/thelHabetes  MdUhu,  London,  1798,  p.  441). 
I  BcRZELius,  Suite  du  mSmoire  §ur  la  compotUion  det  Jiuidti  animanx.— ulrw 
ifoim  de  ehimk,  Paris,  1814,  tome  Ixxxix.,  p.  88. 
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It  13  somewhat  difficnlt  to  measure  the  exact  temperatmfe 
of  .the  urine  at  the  moment  of  its  emission.  In  some  recent 
observations  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Bjasson,  in  which  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  was  used,  and  extraordinary  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  any  change  in  temperature  before  the  esti- 
mate was  made,  the  temperature,  under  physiological  condi- 
tions, varied  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  from  100^  Fahr/ 
It  is  important  to  know  the  normal  temperature  of  the  urine, 
as  it  is  liable  to  vary  very  considerably  in  certain  diseases. 

Quantity  J  Specific  Gravity,  and  JSeaction  of  the  Urine. 
— ^In  estimating  the  total  quantity  <^  urine  discharged  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration 
the  specific  gravity,  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  solid 
matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  some  of  the  variations  in  quantity  constantly  occurring  in 
health,  as  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  water ;  but  the 
amount  of  solid  matters  excreted  is  usually  more  nearly  uni- 
form. It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  differences 
in  climate,  habits  of  life,  etc,  in  different  countries,  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  daily  quantity  of  urine.  Dr. 
Parkes  has  collected  the  results  of  twenty-six  series  of  obser- 
vations made  in  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  finds  the  average  daily  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy  male 
adults,  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  to  be  fifty- 
two  and  a  half  finidounces,  the  average  quantity  per  hour 
being  two  and  one-tenth  finidounces.  The  extremes  were 
thirty-five  and  eighty-one  ounces." 

In  attempting  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  certain 
quantity  of  urine  passed  be  abnormal  or  within  the  limits  of 
health,  it  is  important  to  recognize,  if  possible,  certain  limits 
of  physiological  variation.  Becquerel  states  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  likely  to  occur 

1  BTA8809,  JBttai  gui^M  rdatum  ^  eadde  d  Veiai  phydolcffiqui  mtrt  VaeimU 
etrSuraU  «t  la  eompotUum  det  wrina^  ParU,  1868,  p.  42,  table. 
*  Pabos,  The  Compodtiom  of  the  Urme^  London,  1860,  p.  6. 
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in  health  are  between  twenty-seven  and  fifty  fluidonnecs ;  * 
bnt  his  average  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  only  forty-four  ounces,  which  is  rather  lower  than  the  one 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  The  circumstances  that  lead  to  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  water  are  usually  more  effi- 
cient in  their  operation  than  those  which  tend  to  an  increase ; 
and  the  range  below  the  healthy  standard  is  rather  wider 
than  it  is  above.  All  these  estimates,  however,  are  merely 
approximative.  Assuming  that  the  usual  quantity  in  the 
male  is  about  fifty  ounces,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  range  of  normal  variation  is  between  thirty  and 
sixty ;  and  that  when  the  quantity  varies  much  from  these 
figures,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  pathological  condition. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  by  the  kidneys  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
is  a  little  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  but  in  the 
female  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  and  the  amount  of  solid 
constituents  is  relatively  and  absolutely  less.* 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  should  always  be 
estimated  in  connection  with  the  absolute  quantity  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Those  who  assume  that  the  daily  quan- 
tity is  about  fifty  ounces  give  the  ordinary  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixed  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  60°  Fahr.,  as 
about  1020.  The  specific  gravity  is  liable  to  the  same  vari- 
ations as  the  proportion  of  water,  and  the  density  is  increased 
precisely  as  the  amount  of  water  is  diminished.  The  ordi- 
nary range  of  variation  in  specific  gravity  is  between  1015 
and  1025 ;  but  without  positively  indicating  any  pathologi- 
cal condition,  it  may  be  as  low  as  1005,  or  as  high  as  1030.  . 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  in  the  camivora  and 
alkaline  in  the  herbivora.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  usually 
acid  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge  from  the  bladder ;  though 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day  it  may  be  neutral  or  feebly 

*  BiOQunuu.  R  RoDiKB,  Traits  de  chimie  patholojique  aj^iquk  d  la  midecim 
fraUque^  Paris,  1854,  p.  278. 

*  BiCQUSRiL  IT  RoDixR,  op,  cU,,  p.  270,  table. 
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alkaline,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food.  The 
acidity  may  be  measured  by  carefully  neutralizing  the  urine 
with  an  alkali,  in  a  solution  that  has  previously  been  grad- 
uated with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength ;  and 
the  degree  of  acidity  is  usually  expressed  by  calling  it  equiv- 
alent to  so  many  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  made  by  Vogel 
and  under  his  direction,  the  total  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  healthy  adult  male  is 
equal  to  from  two  to  four  grammes,  or,  omitting  fractions, 
thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  The  hourly  quantity 
in  these  observations  was  equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  grains  of  acid.  The  proportion  of 
acid  was  found  to  be  very  variable  in  the  same  person  at 
diflferent  periods  of  the  day.  In  one  individual,  upon  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  observations  was  made,  the  average 
hourly  quantity  of  acid  at  night  was  2'9  grains ;  in  the  fore- 
noon, 2  grains;  and  in  the  afternoon,  2*3  grains.  "In  a 
series  of  experiments  made  upon  four  different  persons,  the 
quantity  was  found  to  be  greatest  at  night,  least  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  between  these  extremes  in  the  afternoon."  *  The 
observations  upon  this  subject  by  Prof.  Dalton  show  that 
the  variations  noted  by  Vogel,  in  Germany,  probably  exist 
in  this  country,  under  the  conditions  of  life  met  with  in  our 
large  cities.  Dr.  Dalton  found,  in  his  own  person,  that  the 
maximum  of  acidity  was  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning, 
the  minimum  being  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  mean  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.' 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  fluid  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder ;  for  its  acidity  rapidly  increases 
after  emission — ^until  ammoniacal  decomposition  sets  in — ^by 
the  formation  of  organic  acids,  particularly  the  lactic. 

>  Nbubauer  ▲ndYogel,  a  Guide  to  the  QualiUUive  and  QuaniUaHve  AnalytU 
of  the  Urine,  The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1863,  pp.  296,  889. 
*  Dalton,  A  Treaiiee  on  Human  Physiology,  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  8S6. 
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There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiological  chemists  with  regard  to  the 
canse  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  nrine.  At  the  moment  of 
its  discharge  from  the  bladder,  it  is  distinctly,  and  even 
strongly  acid ;  but  it  will  not  decompose  the  carbonates,  like 
most  acid  solutions.*  The  weight  of  chemical  authority  upon 
this  point  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in 
the  urine  when  it  is  first  passed,  although  the  lactic  acid, 
the  acid  lactates,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  organic 
acids  may  be  produced  after  emission,  as  the  result  of  decom- 
position ;  but  nearly  all  authors  agree  that  it  contains  the 
acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The  phosphates  exist  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body  in  at  least  thi*ee  different  conditions.  The  basic 
phosphate  of  soda,  for  example,  possesses  three  atoms  of  the 
base,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact  with  carbonic 
acid,  this  salt  may  lose  one  atom  of  the  base,  forming  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  what  is  called  the  neutral  phosphate,  the 
latter,  however,  having  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact 
with  uric  acid,  the  neutral  phosphate  may  lose  still  another 
atom  of  basej  forming  the  urate  of  soda  and  the  acid  phos- 
phate ;  and  according  to  Neubauer  and  Vogel,'  Robin,*  and 
others,  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  exists  in  tlie  urine,  and  the 
presence  of  this  salt  is  the  cause  of  its  acidity.  The  acid 
phosphate  of  soda  may  or  may  not  be  associated,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  with  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  ordi- 
narily gives  the  intensely  acid  reaction  to  the  urine  of  the 
camivora. 

Composition  of  the  Urine. 

Begarding  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine 
as  a  measure,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  general  process  of 
disassimilation,  it  is  probably  more  important  to  recognize 
the  absolute  quantity  of  these  principles  discharged  in  a 

.  *  RoBiK,  LtfonM  sur  Im  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  642. 
*  Loc  of. 
'  Op.  cU,f  pp.  60,  298. 
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definite  time  than  to  learn  Bimplj  their  proportions  in  tlie 
nrine ;  and  in  making  oat  a  table  of  the  composition  of  the 
urine,  we  shall  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  absolute  quantity 
of  its  different  constituents  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  latter  point,  however,  will  be  more  elaborately  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  characters  of  the  individual 
excrementitious  principles  and  their  variations  under  physio- 
logical conditions.  In  compiling  this  table,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  elaborate  bibliographical  and  experimental 
researches  of  Prof.  Bobin,  contained  in  his  recent  work  upon 
the  humors,'  but  have  made  some  changes  and  corrections 
in  his  list  of  urinary  constituents : 

'  Robin,  Lefommtr  la  hiuneurs,  Paris,  1867.  In  the  table  given  bj  Robin 
(p.  654),  there  is  evidently  a  very  serious  error  in  one  of  the  figures  giving  the 
proportion  of  water.  In  quotations  from  this  table  in  a  very  recent  French 
work  on  the  chemistry  of  the  urine,  thb  error  is  corrected  (Beroeret,  Ik  Purine, 
Paris,  1868,  pp.  13,  24). 

Although  this  table  represents,  very  nearly,  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
observations  upon  the  relative  and  absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  constitu- 
ents, there  are  a  few  minor  points  that  demand  some  explanation.  For  exam- 
ple, Robin  estimates  the  proportion  of  hippurates  at  a  little  less  than  the  pro- 
portion of  urates,  while  many  writers  of  high  authority  speak  of  the  hippurates 
as  excreted  in  rather  larger  quantity  (Parkxs,  7^  CompantUm  of  the  Urine, 
London,  1860,  p.  13,  and  Neubauer  akd  Vogel,  A  Guide  to  the  Qualitative 
and  Quaniitaiive  Analyeie  of  the  Urine,  London,  1863,  p.  83) ;  but  the  inyesti- 
gations  with  regard  to  the  daily  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  have  not  been  so 
definite  and  satisfactory  as  those  on  which  the  estimates  of  the  excreUon  of 
uric  acid  are  based.  Robin  gives,  also,  the  proportion  of  creatine  as  1*4  to  2*6 
parts  per  1,000,  and  of  creatinine,  0*2  to  0*4  per  1,000 ;  and  most  authors  give 
in  the  urine  a  larger  proportion  of  creatinine.  This  difference,  however,  is 
not  important,  for,  as  far  as  the  process  of  excretion  is  concerned,  these  two 
substances  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  principle ;  creatine  being  readily  con- 
verted into  creatinine  in  the  urine  by  simple  decomposition.  In  our  endeavor  to 
make  this  table  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  reduced  the  figures  given  by 
many  authors  to  represent  the  aqiounts  of  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  BuljAurio 
acid,  chlorine,  etc.,  to  the  quantity  of  the  salts  as  they  actually  exist  This  is 
particularly  important  in  a  work  on  physiology,  for  chlorine  and  the  Tmrious 
acids  just  enumerated  are  not  proximate  constituents  of  the  urine,  except  when 
combined  with  bases.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  estimate  them 
separately,  and  the  proportions  of  salts  are  readily  calculated  from  the  combin- 
ing equivalents  of  the  different  elements. 
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Composition  of  the  Human  Urine, 
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TJrea,  C^.X.O^ 

As  regards  quantity,  and  probably  as  a  measure  of  the 
activity  of  the  general  process  of  disassimHation,  urea  is  the 
most  important  of  the  urinary  constituents ;  and  this  sub- 
stance, with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  urine 
and  the  mode  of  its  production  in  the  system,  has  beai  most 
carefully  studied  by  physiologists-  Bearding  the  daOy  ex- 
cretion of  urea  as  a  measure  of  nutritive  force  and  physio- 
logical waste,  its  consideration  would  come  properly  under 
the  head  of  nutrition,  in  connection  with  all  other  substances 
known  to  be  the  results  of  disassimilation ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  its  general  physiological  properties, 
and  some  of  its  variations  in  common  with  other  excremen- 
titious  principles  separated  by  the  kidneys,  in  connection 
with  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

The  formula  for  urea,  showing  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  nitrogenized  princi- 
ples of  the  body.  It  is  found,  under  normal  conditions,  in 
the  urine,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and 
the  vitreous  humor/  Its  presence  has  lately  been  demon- 
strated also  in  the  substance  of  the  healthy  liver  in  both 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals;*  and  it  has  &rther 
been  shown  by  Zalesky  that  it  exists  in  minute  quantity  in 
the  muscular  juice/  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  has 
been   already  intimated,  urea  finds  its  way  into  various 

*  MiLLON,  Pretence  de  Puree  dant  Vhumeur  viiree  de  Vcetl. — Anmuairedeekimie, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  431.  The  discoTeiy  of  urea  in  the  ritreous  humor  was  cod- 
finned  by  Marchand  and  hy  Wohler  (Ibid.,  1849,  p.  540). 

*  The  presence  of  urea  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  in  diseased  conditions 
has  frequently  been  observed,  and  lately  its  existence  has  been  conclosirely 
demonstrated  in  the  healthy  liver  by  Hossner.  {BeitrSge  svr  Kenninitt  da 
Btoffteeehads  im  thieritehen  Orffanismvs.^Centralblatt  fur  die  medieinisehen  WU" 
•enaehafien,  1868,  No.  18,  S.  275.) 

'  Zaleskt,  UnUnuehungen  uber  den  UraemUtken  Proeeu,  Tiibingen,  1865, 
Tabelle  liL 
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other  fluids,  such  as  tlie  Becretion  &om  the  stomach,  the 
serons  fluids,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  properties  of  urea,  it  ia 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  organic  proxi- 
mate principles  that  can  be  produced  synthetically  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.'  As  early  as  1828,  Wohler  ob- 
tained urea  by  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  solntion  of 
cyanate  of  potas&a.*  The  products  of  this  combination  are 
sulphate  of  potassa,  with  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia  in  a  form 
to  constitute  urea.  The  cyanate  of  ammonia  is  isomeric  with 
nrea,  and  the  change  is  effected  by  a  simple  rearrangement 
of  its  elements,  the  formula  being  NHjO,C^O  (cyanate  of 
ammonia),  equivalent  to  0,H,N,0,  (urea).  It  has  long  been 
known  that  urea,  in  contact  with  certain  animal  substances, 
is  readily  convertible  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  trans- 
formation is  theoretically  accomplished  by  adding  to  urea  four 
atoms  of  water.  C,H.N.O,  (area)  +  4  HO  =  2  (NH.O,CO,). 
It  has  recently  been  stated  by  Kolbe,  that  when  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  heated  in  sealed  tabes  to  the  temperature  at  which 
ntea  commences  to  decompose,  it  is  converted  into  urea.'  The 
decomposition  of  nrea  resulting  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  easily  effected  by  various  chemical  means.  As  this 
occurs  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea  in  the  urine 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning  following  retention  of  the  urinary  constit- 
uents, in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  anunonia,  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  the  urea  itself  in  the  blood.  Many 
interesting  experiments  and  observations  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 

'  It  is  interesUng,  alio,  in  IhU  connccUan  lo  refer  totho  Bynlhesisof  knniliirr 
jT  tbe  oi^nio  proximate  principlei ;  Tic,  Dcurine,  wbich  has  lately  l>ccn  a(;i:<ini. 
jliAtibjWoitxiOemjilarmdutjFaiit,  1887,  tomoliT-.p,  lOIB). 

*  WOblir,  •Svr  la  formoHm  artifititlit  di  Curie. — Aiinalfl  <h  eMmie  d  ib 
pljn^M^  Paris,  1B28,  tome  iiiTii.,  p.  S30. 

'  Jmtnud  of  Anatoms  "id  PhyniJogy,  Cambridge  and  London,  18SB,  to),  ii., 
p.  410. 
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that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  carbonate<Kf- 
anunonia  theory  of  nraemia. 

Except  as  r^ards  the  probable  changes  that  take  phice 
in  the  process  of  transformation  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
tissnes  into  nrea,  the  chemical  history  of  this  substance  does 
not  present  much  physiological  interest.  Urea  may  be  read- 
ily extracted  from  the  mine,  by  proc^ses  fully  described  in 
all  the  modem  works  upon  physiological  chemistry ;  and  its 
proportion  may  now  be  easily  estimated  by  the  new  meth- 
ods of  Tolnmetric  analysis.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
separate  it  from  the  blood  or  the  substance  of  any  of  the 
tissues,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  other 
organic  matters  and  the  great  facility  with  which  it  under- 
goes decomposition. 

When  perfectly  pure,  urea  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  long, 
four-sided,  colorless,  and  transparent  prisms,  which  are  with- 
out odor,  neutral,  and  in  taste  something  like  saltpetre. 
These  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
are  entirely  insoluble  in  ether.  In  its  behavior  to  reagents, 
urea  acts  as  a  base,  combining  readily  with  certain  acids, 
particularly  the  nitric  and  oxalic.  It  also  forms  combina- 
tions with  certain  salts,  such  as  the  oxide  of  mercury,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  etc.  It  exists  in  the  economy  in  a  state  of 
watery  solution,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it  modified 
by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Origin  of  Urea, — There  are  two  probable  sources  of 
urea  in  the  economy,  assuming  that  it  always  preexists  in 
the  blood  and  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  other  in  a  transformation  in  the  blood 
of  an  excess  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  food.  Urea,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  and  is  found,  also,  in  small  proportion,  in 
the  blood.  It  has  lately  been  detected  in  stilj  smaller  quan- 
tity in  the  muscular  tissue ;  *  but  chemists  have  thus  far  been 

'  Zaleskt,  loc,  cit,    Melssner  found  urea  in  the  muacles,  liver,  and  brain, 
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unablo  to  extract  it  from  any  other  of  the  solid  tissues,  under 
normal  conditions,  except  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The 
fact  that  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  liver  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  organ  chiefly  concerned 
in  its  production/  With  the  small  amount  of  positive 
information  that  we  have  upon  this  point,  the  view  that 
the  liver  produces  urea,  while  the  kidneys  are  the  organs 
chiefly  concerned  in  its  elimination,  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  hypothetical.  But  if  it  be  true  that  urea  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  physiological  wear  of  the  nitrogenized  elements 
of  the  body,  the  liver  would  probably  produce  its  share,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  disassimilation.  The  fact  that  urea 
has  not  yet  been  detected  in  normal  muscular  tissue  is  by  no 
means  a  conclusive  argument  against  its  formation  in  tliis 
situation.  We  have  lately  shown  that,  although  the  liver  is 
constantly  producing  sugar,  none  can  be  detected  in  its 
substance,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  washed  out  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  by  the  current  of  blood."  In  the  case  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  lymph,  and 
perhaps  the  blood,  washes  out  the  urea  constantly,  and  keeps 

ta  rmbbitfl  and  dogs,  after  extirpation  of  the  kidncjs  (Bericht  iiber  Ver^uche 
der  VranUe  hdreffend.-^ZeUaehrifl  fur  raiiondle  Medicin^  Leipzig  u.  Heidelberg, 
1866,  Dritte  Reihe,  Bd.  xxtI,  S.  232). 

^  MKI8S5ER,  Beiirciffe  gur  Kenninisa  des  StoffaeehadB  im  thieriKhen  OtyanU- 
mui.'^Centralhlatt  fur  die  medieiniichen  WuBentchaflen,  1868,  No.  18,  S.  275. 
Hdssner  refers  to  Heynsius  and  StoliTts  aa  having  preyiously  indicated,  though 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  liver.  Parkes  states  that 
when  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  have  been  destroyed  by  disease,  the 
urea  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  urine,  and  that  it  has  appeared  to  him  that 
**  the  want  of  urea  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hepatic  tissue  destroyed  " 
(TTu  Q»npo$Ui4>n  of  the  Urine,  London,  1860,  p.  284). 

'  Flint,  Jr.,  &perimenU  undertaken  for  ike  purpooe  of  rteoneiling  eome  of  the 
DieeordarU  ObeervaiioM  upon  the  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver, — Xevj  York 
Medical  Joitmal,  Jan.,  1869,  vol.  viii.,  p.  878,  et  eeq.  The  experiments  detailed 
in  this  article  we  have  since  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  and  confirmed 
nosi  fully.  In  our  later  observations,  we  showed  absence  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
from  the  portal  vein  and  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins.  The  dog  upon  which 
chese  observations  were  made  was  In  full  digestion. 
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these  parts  firee  from  its  presence  during  normal  conditions. 
In  some  late  experiments  by  Meissner,  in  whicli  the  observa- 
tions of  Provost  and  Dumas  on  the  accumulation  of  urea  in 
the  blood  of  nephrotomized  animals  were  confirmed,  urea 
was  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  after  removal  of  the  kidneys, 
not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  muscles  and  brain/ 

Although  our  experimental  knowledge  does  not  warrant 
the  unreserved  conclusion  that  urea  is  produced  primarily 
in  the  nitrogenized  parts  of  the  organism,  particularly  the 
muscular  tissue,  this  view  is  exceedingly  probable ;  and  we 
must  wait  for  farther  information  on  this  subject,  until  phys- 
iological chemists  are  able  to  follow  out  more  closely  the 
exact  atomic  changes  that  intervene  between  the  functional 
operation  of  organized  parts  and  the  change  of  their  sub- 
stance into  excrementitious  matters. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  of  food  upon 
the  composition  of  the  urine,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  excess 
of  nitrogenized  matter  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  causes 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  dischai^ed. 
This  fact  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  a  part  of  the  urea 
contained  in  the  urine  is  the  result  of  a  direct  transformation 
in  the  blood  of  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  This 
view  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  nitroge- 
nized elements  of  the  tissues  are  transformed  into  excremen- 
titious matter,  and  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  the  essential 
characters  of  nutrition  proper.  When  more  nitrogenized 
food  is  taken  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
the  excess  must  be  discharged  from  the  system.  This  is 
never  discharged  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  enters,  like 
an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  inorganic  matter, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  series  of  complicated  changes, 
called  catalytic,  are  necessary,  even  before  oi^nic  matters 
can  be  taken  into  the  blood  by  absorption.     There  is  no  evi- 

'  Meissner,  Beriehi  uber  Vertuche  der  Uramie  bdreffend. — ZeiUcAnft  fur 
ratumeiU  Medicin,  Leipzig  u.  Heidelbeiig,  1866,  Pritte  Reihe,  Bd.  xxri.,  S.  282. 
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dence  of  the  direct  transformation  of  these  principles  into 
urea  before  they  have  become  part  of  the  organized  struc- 
tures, except  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  nitrogen 
ingested  and  discharged ;  and  this  proves  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  most  rational  supposition  is,  that  the  nitro- 
genized  elements  of  food  nourish  the  corresponding  constitu- 
ents of  the  body,  which  are  constantly  undergoing  conversion 
into  excremenfitious  matters.  Observations  which  have  ap- 
peared to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  urea  directly  from 
albuminoid  substances  have  not  been  confirmed.* 

There  are  certain  arguments,  based  upon  comparisons 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  urea  with  the  elements  of  uric 
acid,  creatine,  and  creatinine,  in  favor  of  the  view  that  urea 
is  the  product  of  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  other  ex- 
crementitiouB  matters  above-mentioned.  It  has  been  found, 
also,  that  urea  may  be  formed  artificially  from  uric  acid, 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  and  some  other 
bodies  of  similar  nature.'  That  certain  bodies  are  mutually 
convertible  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  few  elements 
of  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Examples  of  these  simple 
transformations  are,  the  change  of  starch  (C„II,pO„),  dex- 
trine, etc.,  into  glucose  (C„H,^0„) ;  the  change  of  creatine 
(C,II,N,0^)  into  creatinine  (C,H,N,0,),  etc. ;  but  the  atomic 
changes  necessary  for  the  conversion  into  urea  of  the  princi- 
ples from  which  this  substance  has  been  assumed  to  be  pro- 
duced are  much  more  complicated.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  proportion  of  these  various  principles  in  the 
muscles^  blood,  and  urine,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  pro- 
portion of  urea.  Again,  the  argument  that  the  excrements 
of  reptiles  contain  an  excess  of  uric  acid  because  the  activity 
of  oxidation  is  less  than  in  the  mammalia  is  met  by  the  fact 
that  in  birds,  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is 

*  Milxx-Edwaros,  Ltfom  #iir  la  phytioloffif^  Pari*,  1862,  tome  vii.,  pp. 
400,401. 

*  Neudauxr  and  Vooxl,  op,  di.y  p.  9 
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greater,  the  proportion  of  urates  is  enormous ;  and  urea  la 
not  generally  found  in  this  class,  but  is  contained  only  in 
the  excrements  of  the  rapacious  birds,  and  here  only  in  small 
quantity.* 

There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  regarding  urea  as  the 
final  result  of  oxidation  of  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
uric  acid,  creatine,  etc.,  being  su})stances  in  an  intermediate 
stage  of  transformation ;  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
this  principle  is  formed  during  the  general  process  of  disas- 
similation,  probably  from  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
body,  by  a  destructive  action,  with  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  daily  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  subject  to  very 
great  variations.  It  is  given  in  the  table  as  ranging  between 
355  and  463  grains.  This  is  much  less  than  the  estimates 
frequently  given;  but  when  the  quantity  has  been  very 
large,  it  has  generally  depended  upon  an  unusual  amount 
of  exercise,  of  nitrogenized  food,  or  the  weight  of  the  body 
has  been  above  the  average.  Parkes  gives  the  results  of 
twenty-five  diflferent  series  of  observations  on  this  point. 
The  lowest  estimate  is  286*1  grains,  and  the  highest  6S8'4- 
grains." 

Conipounds  of  Uric  Acid. 

Uric  acid  (C,IIN,0,  +  110)  seldom,  if  ever,  exists  in  a  free 
state  in  the  normal  urine.  It  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  requir- 
ing from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water,  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  for  its  solution,*  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  urine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  its  acid  re- 
action ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  its  solution  does 
not  redden  litmus.  Its  presence  in  the  urine  uncombined 
must  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition ;  still,  it  is  often 

'  Milke-Edwards,  Zefons  mr  la  phynologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  vil,  p.  44S. 
*  Parkes,  The  CompotUion  of  ike  Urine^  London,  1860,  p.  7. 
■  Keubauer  and  Vooel,  op,  cit.,  p.  27. 
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found  in  urinary  deposits,  where  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
peculiar  and  varied  forms  of  its  crystals.  Frequently,  in  ta- 
bles of  the  composition  of  the  urine,  the  proportion  of  uric 
acid  is  given,  but  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
has  precisely  the  same  signification  as  the  estimates  of  the 
proportions  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  None  of  these 
acids  constitute,  of  themselves,  proximate  principles  of  the 
urine,  but  are  always  combined  with  bases. 

In  normal  urine,  uric  acid  is  combined  with  soda,  ammo- 
nia, potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Of  these  combinations, 
the  urate  of  soda  and  the  urate  of  ammonia  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  constitute  the  great  proportion  of  the 
urates,  the  urates  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia  existing 
only  in  minute  traces.  The  urate  of  soda  is  very  much  more 
abundant  than  the  urate  of  ammonia.^  The  imion  of  uric 
acid  with  the  bases  is  very  feeble.  If  from  any  cause  the 
urine  become  excessively  acid  after  its  emission,  a  deposit 
of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  occur.  The  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  almost  any  acid  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
urates,  when  the  uric  acid  appears  after  a  few  hours  in  a 
crystalline  form. 

Uric  acid,  probably  in  combination  with  bases,  was  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver  in  large  quantity  by  Cloetta  ;• 
and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  German 
authorities.'  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  urates  also 
exist  in  the  blood  and  pass  ready-formed  into  the  urine; 
but  their  proportion  in  the  blood  is  so  slight  under  normal 
conditions,  that  their  presence  in  this  fluid  has  not  been  defi- 

>  The  unties  of  Boda  exist  in  two  forms ;  the  neutral  urate,  in  which  there 
is  one  equiyalent  of  the  acid,  and  the  acid  urate,  with  two  equifidents  of  acid. 
There  are  liicewise  neutral  and  acid  urates  of  ammonia.  The  neutral  salts  exist 
in  by  far  the  larger  quantity. 

*  Cloetta,  Delaprhenoe  de  rinotite,  de Pacide urigue,  ete.^  dans divenespar- 
tim  du  eofjm  anifnal,— Journal  de  la  phjfrioloffie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  802. 
Cloetta  also  noted  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

*  HxusHKB,  op.  eit. — CentralhlaU  fur  die  medicinUehen  WieeentcKa/ten,  1868, 
Ka  16,  8.  226,  el  eeq. 
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nitelj  determined,  except  in  birds,  where  Meissner  has  lately 
found  it  in  considerable  quantity/  The  fact  that  the  urates 
exist  in  the  liver,  and  in  no  other  part— except,  perhaps,  the 
spleen — ^has  led  Meissner  to  the  opinion  that  this  organ  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  However  this 
may  be — and  the  facts  do  not  seem  sufficiently  definite  to 
lead  to  such  an  exclusive  opinion — ^it  is  certainly  not  formed 
in  the  kidneys,  but  is  simply  separated  by  these  organs  from 
the  blood.  Meissner  did  not  succeed  in  finding  uric  acid  in 
the  muscular  tissue,  though  the  specimens  were  taken  from 
the  same  animals  in  which  he  had  found  large  quantities  in 
the  liver. 

"We  have  already  discussed  the  theory  of  the  change  of 
uric  acid  into  urea.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  must  regard  the  urates,  particularly  the  urate  of  soda,  as 
among  the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  the  body ;  and  we  should  admit  that  as  yet 
we  are  unable  to  designate  the  precise  seat  of  their  forma- 
tion, or  to  follow  out  all  the  processes  involved  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid,  given  in  the  table,  is 
from  six  to  nine  grains ;  which  is  equal  to  from  nine  to  four- 
teen grains  of  urates  estimated  as  neutral  urate  of  soda. 
Like  urea,  the  proportion  of  the  urates  in  the  urine  is  sub 
ject  to  certain  physiological  variations,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered farther  on. 

Hippurates  and  Lactates, 

The  compounds  of  hippuric  acid  (C„H,NO,),  which  are 
so  abundant  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  are  now  known  to 
be  constant  constituents  of  the  human  urine.  Eobin  states 
that  hippuric  acid  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  urine  of 
children,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  absent  temporarily  in 
the  adult.*    The  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  normal  human 

'  Loe,  ciL  *  Robin,  LefonM  wr  la  humeurt^  Paris,  1867|  p.  678. 
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urine  seems  to  have  been  first  established  by  Liebig ;  *  and 
his  researches  have  since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  other 
observers.  Lehmann,  particularly,  has  been  able  to  find 
this  acid  in  his  own  urine,  not  only  when  on  a  purely  vege- 
table diet,  but  during  the  use  of  a  mixed  diet.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  principle  frequently  escapes  observation 
when  the  urine  has  been  evaporated  too  rapidly.* 

The  hippurates  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the 
ox  by  Verdeil  and  Dolfnss,'  and  have  since  been  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  human  subject ;  *  and  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  they  pass,  ready-formed,  from  the  blood  into 
the  urine.  With  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the 
hippurates,  we  have  even  less  information  than  upon  the 
origin  of  the  other  urinary  constituents  already  considered. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  proportion  of  hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  is  greatest  after  taking  vegetable  food; 
but  it  is  found  after  a  purely  animal  diet,  and  probably  also 
exists  during  fasting.  We  must  be  content  at  present  simply 
to  class  the  hippurates  among  the  products  of  disassimila- 
tion,  without  attempting  to  specify  their  exact  mode  of  origin.' 
The  daily  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  amounts  to  about  7*5 
grains ; '  equivalent  to  about  8*7  grains  of  hippurate  of  soda. 

Hippuric  acid  itself,  unlike  uric  acid,  is  quite  soluble  in 
water  and  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  requires 
six  hundred  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  and  a  much 
less  proportion  of  warm  water.  Under  pathological  con- 
ditions, it  is  sometimes  found  free  in  solution  in  the  urine. 

'  LiEBio,  8ur  Vacide  conienu  dans  Purine  des  qtiodrupedetherhivores.-^AnnaUi 
de  MmU  H  de physique^  Paris,  1830,  tome  xliii.,  p.  188,  ei  ieq. 

'  Lehhinn,  PhysioloffiecU  Chemistry^  Philadelphia,  1866,  toI  i.,  p.  179. 

'  Robin  kt  Vkrdiil,  Chimie  anatomique,  Paris,  1858,  tome  it,  p.  446. 

^  Milnc-Edwards,  Zefont  9ur  la  physiologie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  L,  p.  201. 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  speciaUy  of  the  urine,  for  specu- 
lations concerning  the  origin  and  pathological  relations  of  hippuric  acid.  An 
analjsis  of  numerous  observations  on  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Parkes. 
[OompotUUm  of  the  Urine^  London,  1860,  pp.  18,  29.) 

'  Thudichcic,  a  Treatm  on  the  Patholoffy  of  the  Urine^  London,  1858,  p. 
416. 
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The  lactates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime  exist  in  Tery  con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  normal  nrine.  Thej  are  nn- 
donbtedly  derived  immediatelj  from  the  blood,  passing, 
readj-formed,  into  the  nrine,  where  thej  exist  in  simple  wa- 
tery solution.  According  to  Hobin,  the  lactates  are  formed 
in  the  muscles,  in  the  substance  of  which  they  can  be  read- 
ily detected/  "We  have  no  positive  information  with  regard 
to  the  precise  mode  of  formation  of  these  salts.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  lactic  acid  is  the  result  of  transfor- 
mation of  glucose.  As  a  curious  chemical  fact,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  lactic  acid  contained  in  the  lactates 
extracted  from  the  muscular  substance  is  not  absolutely 
identical  with  the  acid  resulting  from  the  transformation  of 
the  sugars.  The  former  have  been  called  paralactates,  and 
they  contain  one  equivalent  of  water  less  than  the  ordinary 
lactates.  According  to  Hobin,  the  compounds  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  urine  are  in  the  form  of  paralactates.' 

Although  the  inosates  (compounds  of  inosine,  C„H„0„) 
have  never  been  detected  in  the  urine,  Sobin  is  of  the  opinion 
that  traces  of  these  salts  are  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys,  from  the  fact  that  they  exist  normally  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  muscular  tissue.' 

"We  have  little  or  no  information  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  inosates  to  excretion. 

Creatine,  C.H;,0,N,4  2H0,  and  Creatinine,  Q^,0^^, 

Creatine  and  creatinine  are  undoubtedly  identical  in 
their  relations  to  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  for 
one  is  easily  converted  into  the  other,  out  of  the  body,  by 
very  simple  chemical  means ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  organism,  they  are  the  products  of 
physiological  waste  of  the  same  tissue  or  tissues.  These 
principles  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  blood,  muscular 

'  RoBiv,  Lt^nM  8ur  lea  humenn^  Fans,  1867,  p.  681. 
•  Loe,  cit.  •  Loc,  cit. 
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tissue,  and  brain.*  Scherer  has  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  creatine  in  the  amniotic  fluid."  By  certain  chemical 
manipulations,  both  creatine  and  creatinine  may  be  changed 
into  urea ;  and  the  fact  that  these  substances  are  now  known 
to  be  constant  constituents  of  the  urine  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  excrementitions  prin- 
ciples. Chevreul,  who  first  discovered  creatine  in  the  ex- 
tract of  muscular  tissue,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  nutri- 
tive principles  of  meat ;  *  but  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Heintz/  Liebig,'  and  others,  who  found  it  in  the  urine>  re- 
vealed its  true  character.  Verdeil  and  Marcet*have  since 
found  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  blood ;  and  these 
prmeiples  are  now  generally  regarded  as  excrementitions 
matters,  taken  from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys. 

Creatine  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  quite  soluble  in  cold  water 
(one  part  in  seventy-five),  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  from  which  it  separates  in  a  crystalline  form  on  cool* 
ing.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  A  watery  solution  of  creatine  is  neutral.  It  does 
not  readily  form  combinations  as  a  base ;  but  it  has  lately 
been  made  to  form  crystalline  compounds  with  some  of  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  the  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphu- 
ric' According  to  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  when  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  baryta,  it  is  changed  into  urea  and  sar- 

*  Voir,  Ueber  das  VtrhaUen  de$  KreaHnay  KreeUinins  und  JSamttojfs  im  TTiier- 
kSrper.—ZeiUehrififur  Bioloffie,  Mimchen,  1868,  Bd.iT.,  S.  IB. 

*  ScHKRER,  Anafyte  (f  tin  liquide  tannwtiqtte. — Annuaire  de  ehimie^  Paris,  1850, 
p.  676. 

*  Cbvtretl,  UhUnuehunffen  uber  die  ehaniaehe  Zuaammien»eUung  der  FUUcK' 
^   bruhe. — Journal  fur  praktUehe  ChemUy  Leipzig,  1885,  Bd.  ^i.,  S.  120,  ei»eq. 

^  HxiHTZ,  UiAer  eine  new  8dure  im  menacMiehen  Ham, — Annalen  der  Phytik 
wtd  Chemie,  Leipzig,  1844,  Bd.  IxU.,  S;  602. 

*  LuBio,  Jieeherehet  de  ehinde  mSdieale, — Camptei  rendue,  Paris,  1847,  tome 
SxiT.,  p.  69,  et  eeq, 

*  BoBiH  R  Vbrocil,  TraUi  de  cMmie  anatomique^  Paris,  1858,  tome  U.»  PP« 
480,  489. 

^  NXUBAVEB  AXD  VOOXL,  Op  cU.^  p.  17. 
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cosine ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Voit  have  pretty  con- 
clnsivdiy  shown  that  this  change  does  not  take  place  in  the 
living  iiqpBkiii,  and  that  probably  none  of  the  area  of  the 
urine  iBfaiiaeed  in  this  way/  When  boiled  with  the  strong 
acids,  creatine  (C.H.O^N, + 2II0)  loses  four  atoms  of  water, 
and  is  changed  into  creatinine  (C.H^O.N,).  This  change 
takes  place  very  readily  in  decomposing  urine ;  which  con- 
tains neither  urea  nor  creatine,  but  a  large  quantity  of  crea- 
tinine, when  far  advanced  in  putrefaction. 

Creatinine  is  more  soluble  than  creatine,  and  its  watery 
solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  dissolved  by 
eleven  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  even  more,  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  dis 
solved  by  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol.  This  substance  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  organic  bases, 
readily  forming  crystalline  combinations  with  a  number  of 
acids.  According  to  Thudichum,  who  has  very  closely  stud- 
ied the  physiological  relations  of  these  substances,  creatine 
is  the  original  excrementitioua  principle  produced  in  the 
muscular  substance,  and  creatinine  is  formed  in  the  blood 
by  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  creatine,  somewhere 
between  the  muscles  and  the  kidneys ;  ^^  for,  in  the  muscle, 
creatine  has  by  far  the  preponderance  over  creatinine ;  in 
the  urine,  creatinine  over  creatine." " 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  physiological  relations  of  crea- 
tine and  creatinine,  except  that  they  are  probably  to  be 
classed  among  the  excrementitious  principles  resulting  from 
the  disassimilation  of  the  muscular  tissue.  As  they  exist 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  muscular  substance,  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether,  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, they  be  not  derived  from  the  food;  but  they  could 
have  no  such  origin  in  the  herbivora,  no?  in  the  urine  of 

'  Voit,  Ueber  das  Verhallen  det  Krwiitu^  JCreaiimnM  unttifarngtofi  im  T^ifr- 
ieorper.'^Loe,  at.,  p.  116. 

*  Thttdichum,  Pathology  of  the  Urine^  London,  1858,  p.  120. 
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starving  animals.  Thndichnm  mentions  the  fact  that  they 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  wild  animals, 
and  that  the  proportion  diminishes  in  the  same  animals  dur- 
ing captiyity.  He  cites  the  instance  of  a  fox  that  had  been 
fed  on  meat  for  two  hundred  days  at  the  Anatomical  Insti- 
tution in  Giessen,  in  which  the  proportion  of  creatine  was 
not  one-tenth  part  that  contained  in  the  flesh  of  foxes  caught 
by  hunting.*  It  has  likewise  been  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  creatine  is  very  small  in  fat  meat. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  authors  that  inasmuch  as 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  in  almost  constant  action, 
it  should  contain  more  creatine  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  muscular  system;*  but  the  late  observations  on  this 
point  by  Hofmann,  Halenke,  and  Voit,  show  that  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  case.  These  physiologists  compared  the 
proportion  of  creatine  in  the  heart  and  in  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  in  oxen  and  in  the  human  subject,  and  al- 
ways found  the  quantity  much  less  in  the  heart ;  •  still  the 
proportion  of  creatine  has  been  found  to  be  greater  in  tetan- 
ized  muscles  than  in  the  muscular  tissue  after  repose. 

From  the  meagreness  of  our  facts  with  regard  to  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  before  we  can  understand 
the  process  of  its  formation  in  the  healthy  organism  and  the 
probable  results  of  its  retention  or  deficient  elimination  in 
disease.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  these  principles 
are  probably  produced  in  greatest  pMt  in  the  muscular  tis- 
sue. The  fact  that  creatine  has  lately  been  demonstrated  in 
the  brain  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  nervous  substance. 

The  average  daily  excretion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  is 
estimated  by  Thudichum  at  about  11'5  grains.    Of  this  he 

•  Op,  a/^  p.  120. 

•  Thudichum,  loc  eU, 

' RoBiK  R  Vkrdeil,  TVaii^  de  cMmU  ancUomique,  Fans,  185S,  tome  ii., 

p.  481. 

•  Vow,  loc  dt.^  p.  84. 
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estimates  that  4*5  grains  consist  of  creatine,  and  7  grains,  of 
creatinine/ 

Oxalate  of  Lime,  CaO,C.O,-f2HO. 

This  salt  is  not  constantly  present  in  the  normal  human 
urine,  though  it  may  exist  in  considerable  quantity  without 
denoting  any  pathological  condition.  It  is  exceedingly  inso- 
luble, and  the  appearance  of  its  crystals  in  urinary  deposits  is 
very  characteristic.  According  to  Bobin,  a  trace  may  be  re- 
tained in  solution  by  the  chlorides  and  the  alkaline  pho^hates 
in  the  urine.*  This  salt  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  system 
by  the  kidneys,  after  it  has  been  taken  with  Tegetable  food 
or  with  certain  medicinal  substances.  The  ordinary  rhubarb, 
or  pie-plant,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which,  when  this  article  is  taken,  will  pass  into  the  urine. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxa- 
late may  be  formed  in  the  oi^ganism.  Pathologists  now 
recognize  a  condition  called  oxaluria,  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  oxalate-of-lime  crystals  in  the  urinary  sedi- 
ments ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  in  the  urine  is  so  large, 
and  its  presence  is  so  constant,  that  it  forms  vesical  calcnli 
of  considerable  size. 

Inasmuch  as  pathological  facts  have  shown  pretty  con- 
clusively that  oxalic  acid  may  appear  in  the  system  without 
being  introduced  with  the  food,  some  physiologists  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how  it  may  originate  from  a  change  in  cer- 
tain other  of  the  proximate  principles  from  which  it  can  be 
produced  artificially  out  of  the  body.  Cfee  of  the  substances 
from  which  oxalic  acid  can  be  thus  formed  is  uric  acid.  It 
remains,  however,  to  show  that  this  may  take  place  in  the 
living  organism.  "Woehler  and  Frerichs  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  a  solution  containing  about  twenty- 
three  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia.    In  the  urine,'  taken  a 

1  Thupichuv,  a  Treatm  on  the  PaiJMog^  of  the  Vriru,  London,  18S8,  pi 
416. 

*  RoBi9,  l£foni  $ur  la  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  674. 
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short  time  after,  there  was  no  deposit  of  uric  acid,  but  there 
appeared  numerous  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  same 
result  followed  in  the  human  subject,  on  the  administration 
of  sixty-seven  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia  by  the  mouth.* 
These  questions  have  more  of  a  pathological  than  a  physio- 
logical interest ;  for  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
normal  urine  is  insignificant,  and  this  salt  does  not  repre- 
sent any  of  the  well-known  processes  of  disassimilation. 

Xdnthine  (CjoH^N^O^). — Traces  of  this  substance  have 
been  found  in  the  normal  human  urine,  but  its  proportion 
has  not  been  estimated,  and  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  its  physiological  relatf  ons.  Under  pathologi- 
cal conditions,  it  occasionally  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  urinary  calculi.  It  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
thymus,  pancreas,  muscles,  and  brain.  It  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  is  soluble  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  floids.  Hypo- 
xanthine  (CjoH^N^O,)  has  never  been  found  in  normal  urine, 
though  it  exists  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  thymus. 
Leucine  (C„II,JN',0^)  exists  in  the  pancreas,  salivary  glands, 
thyroid,  thymus,  suprarenal  capsules,  lymphatic  glands, 
liver,  lungs,  kidney,  and  gray  substance  of  the  brain.  It  has 
never  been  detected  in  the  normal  urine.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  tyrosine  (C„H„NO,),  though  it  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  in  the  economy,  taurine  {CJ^'NOJS^\  and  cys- 
tine (Cell^^O^S,).  The  last  two,  however,  contain  sulphur, 
and  may  have  peculiar  physiological  and  pathological  rela- 
tions that  we  do  not  at  present  understand. 

These  various  substances  are  mentioned,  though  some  of 
them  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  normal  urine,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  evidently  much  to  be  learned  with 
regard  to  the  various  products  of  disassimilation  as  they  are 
represented  l)y  the  composition  of  the  urine.    While  some 

'  WoKTiLKR  UKD  Fhirichs,  UebfT  die  VerUnderungm,  weHche  nammtUeh  or- 
^nikfu  Stoffe  hex  ihren  Ueberganfft  in  den,  Ham  erUiden, — Journal  fur  prah 
(iscke  Chimie,  Leipz!g,  1848,  Bd.  zliv.,  S.  65. 
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of  these  may  not  be  actual  proximate  principles,  but  sub 
stances  produced  by  the  processes  employed  for  their  extrac- 
tion, some,  which  have  thus  far  been  discovered  only  under 
pathological  conditions,  may  yet  be  found  in  health,  and 
they  represent,  perhaps,  important  physiological  acts/ 

Fatty  Matter. — ^A  certain  quantity  of  fat  and  fatty  acids 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  normal  urine."  Their  proportion, 
however,  is  small,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence,  only, 
is  of  physiological  interest. 

iTwrgamc  ConsUtuents  of  the  Urme. 

It  is  by  the  kidneys  that  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  inorganic  principles  are  discharged  from  the  organism ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  even  now  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  exact  proportion  and  condition  of  all  the  principles  of 
this  class  contained  in  the  urine.  In  all  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition, it  is  found  that  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood 
and  tissues  accompany  the  organic  matters  in  their  various 
transformations,  though  they  are  themselves  unchanged.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  union  of.  the  inorganic  with  the  or- 
ganic principles  is  so  intimate,  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separated  without  incineration.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  part,  at  least,  of  the  inor- 
ganic salts  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  tissues,  of  which, 
in  combination  with  organic  matters,  they  have  formed  a 
constituent  part.  As  the  kidneys  frequently  eliminate  from 
the  blood  foreign  matters  taken  into  the  system,  and  are 
capable  sometimes  of  throwing  off  an  excess  of  the  normal 
constituents  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  how  a  large  proportion  of  some 

>  For  farther  infonnation  concerning  these  principles,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  treating  of  the  pathology  as  well  as  the  physiology  of  the  urine.  A 
succinct  statement  of  our  positive  knowledge  regarding  the  doubtful  principles 
is  given  by  Robin  (Le^ana  sur  let  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  688,  et  9eq.), 

*  Robin,  cp.  cit^  p.  690. 
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of  the  kiorganic  matters  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the 
food. 

From  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  matters  discharged  in 
the  mrine  are  generally  the  same  as  those  introduced  with 
the  food,  and  that  they  vary  in  proportion  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  food,  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
presence  and  quantity  in  the  urine  represent  the  processes 
of  disassimilation.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  that  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  food,  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and 
the  urine,  are  never  without  inorganic  matter  in  considera- 
ble variety ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  presence 
of  these  salts  in  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  influences  the 
processes  of  absorption  and  secretion  and  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  nutrition ;  but  we  are  as  yet  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  that 
we  cannot  follow  out  all  the  relations  of  the  inorganic  mat- 
ters, first  to  nutrition,  and  afterward  to  disassimilation. 

Chloridea, — ^Almost  all  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  in 
the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
potassium  being  insignificant  and  not  of  any  special  physio- 
logical importance.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to 
describe  the  well-known  properties  of  common  salt ;  and  the 
means  for  determining  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
urine  are  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  physiological  chem- 
istry^ All  that  we  have  to  consider  is  its  importance  and  sig- 
nificance as  a  urinary  constituent. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine, 
it  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  subject 
to  very  great  variations,  the  range  being  from  three  to  eight 
parts  per  thousand.  This  at  once  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
quantity  excreted  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  amount  taken  in  with  the  food ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  observations  that  this  is  the  fact.^    The 

^  Thvdicbdic,  a  TreaiUe  on  the  Paihology  of  tha  Urine,  London,  1808,  p.  162. 
— Kbubauxr  Asm  Tooxl,  A  Guide  to  the  Qwaliiative  and  QwmiUative  Anafym  of 
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proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  seems  to  be 
tolerably  constant;  and  an j  excess  that  may  be  introduced 
is  thrown  off  chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  deprivation  of  common  salt  in  the  food  after 
a  time  is  followed  by  serious  disturbances  in  the  general  pro- 
cess of  nutrition ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  this 
proximate  principle  is  a  constituent  of  every  tissue  of  the 
body,  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  As  the  chlorides  are 
deposited  with  the  organic  matter  in  all  the  acts  of  nutrition, 
they  are  found  to  be  eliminated  constantly  with  the  products 
of  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  parts,  and  their  absence 
from  the  food  does  not  completely  arrest  their  discharge  in  the 
urine.  According  to  Bobin,  by  suppressing  salt  in  the  food, 
its  daily  excretion  may  be  reduced  to  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains,  the  normal  quantity  being  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  This  quantity  is  less 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  ingesta,  and  under  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  nutritive 
activity.  "This  fact  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  adding 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  food."  *  It  is  an  interesting  patho- 
logical fact,  that  in  all  acute  febrile  disorders,  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  in  the  urine  rapidly  diminishes,  and  is  frequently 
reduced  to  one  hundredth  of  the  normal  amount.*  The 
quantity  rapidly  increases  to  the  normal  standard  during 
convalescence.  Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  in 
simple  watery  solution;  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  exists  in  combination  with  urea. 

The  daily  elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  grains  (Kobin).  The  great  variations 
in  its  proportion  in  the  urine  under  different  conditions  of 
alimentation,  etc.,  will  explain  the  differences  in  the  esti- 
mates given  by  various  authorities. 

th€  Urine,  New  Sifdenfuun  Society,  London,  1863,  p.  896. — Robix,  Lepom  iur  let 
humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  662. 

*  Robin,  op.  cit,,  p.  668. 

'  Neubausr  and  Vooel,  cp.  cit,  p.  897. 
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SulpTiatea, — There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the 
finlphates,  beyond  the  general  statements  concerning  the  in- 
organic principles  of  the  urine.  The  proportion  of  these 
salts  is  here  very  much  greater  than  in  the  blood,  in  which 
there  exists  only  about  0*28  of  a  part  per  thousand.  Inas- 
much as  the  proportion  in  the  urine  is  from  three  to  seven 
parts  per  thousand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  kidneys  elimi- 
nate these  principles  as  fast  as  they  find  their  way  into  the 
circulating  fluid  either  from  the  food  or  from  the  tissues.* 
Like  other  principles  derived  in  great  part  from  the  food, 
the  normal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  sulphates  in  the 
urine  are  very  great.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  detail 
the  variations  in  the  amount  of  sulphates  discharged  in  the 
urine,  depending  upon  the  ingestion  of  different  salts  or  upon 
diet,  for  all  the  recorded  observations  have  been  followed 
by  the  same  results,  and  show  that  the  ingestion  of  salphates 
in  quantity  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
proportion  eliminated.  Numerous  experiments  on  this  point 
have  been  made  by  Vogel  and  others.* 

Thudichum  estimates  the  daily  excretion  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-eight  grains.'  Assum- 
ing, with  Eobin,  that  the  sulphates  consist  of  about  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  traces 
of  sulphate  of  lime,*  the  quantity  of  salts  would  be  from  22'5 
to  37*5  grains  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Phosphates. — The  urine  contaiAs  phosphates  in  a  variety 
of  forms ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  of 
the  different  combinations  possesses  peculiar  relations  to  the 
process  of  disassimilation,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
phosphates,  the  phosphatic  salts  may  be  considered  together. 

^  RoBix,  LtfonM  ttir  le$  humeurtj  Paris,  1867,  p.  668. 

*  XsuBAUxa  ASD  VooEL,  op.  cU.,  p.  404. 

*  TRnDiCBUM,  A  lyeatise  on  the  Faiholo^  of  th$  Urine^  London,  1858,  p.  416. 

*  RoBiir,  loe.  eU. 
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The  remarks  whicli  we  have  just  made  with  regard  to  the 
chlorides  and  the  sulphates  are  applicable,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  phosphates.  These  salts  exist  constantly  in  the 
urine,  and  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food,  and  in  part 
from  the  tissues.  Like  other  inorganic  matters,  they  are 
united  with  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  and 
when  these  are  changed  into  excrementitious  principles,  and 
are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  they  pass  with 
them  and  are  discharged  from  the  organism. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  importance,  now,  to  consider 
how  far  the  phosphates  are  derived  from  the  tissues,  and 
what  proportion  comes  directly  from  the  food.  This  point 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  phosphorus  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nerve-tissue,  and  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  excretion  of  phosphates  represents,  to  some 
extent,  the  physiological  wefer  of  the  nervous  system. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  proportion  in  the  food, 
and  that  an  excess  of  phosphates  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
immediately  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.*  It  is  a  familiar 
fact,  indeed,  that  the  phosphates  are  deficient  and  the  car- 
bonates predominate  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  while  the 
reverse  obtains  in  the  carnivora ;  and  that  variations,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  urine  may  be  produced  by  feeding  animals 
with  different  kinds  of  food.  Verdeil  made  some  very  inter- 
esting comparative  analyses  of  the  blood  for  the  alkaline 
phosphates  in  the  herbivora,  the  carnivora,  and  in  man.  He 
found  the  proportion  very  small  in  the  ox,  as  compared  with 
the  dog,  and  intermediate  in  the  human  subject.  The  pro- 
portion of  phosphates  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  greatly 
diminished  by  feeding  with  potato."  Deprivation  of  food  di- 
minishes the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  but  a  certain 

'  Neubaceb  xsd  Voobl,  op.  dL^  p.  411.  These  obserrera  found  H  fn^ssi- 
ble  to  establish  any  definite  relation  between  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  processes  of  nutrition,  in  diseased  conditions. 

*  Robin  it  Ybbdeil,  Chimie  anaiomique^  Paria,  1858,  tome  il,  p.  S80. 
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proportion  is  discharged,  derived  ex^clnsiyely  from  the  tissues. 
We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  products  of  disassim- 
ilation  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  never  discharged 
in  health  without  being  accompanied  with  certain  inorganic 
salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  phosphorus  exists  (in 
precisely  what  condition  it  is  not  known)  in  the  nervous 
matter,  it  has  been  stated  that  mental  exertion  is  always  at- 
tended with  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  phosphates ; 
and  this  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  these  salts  are 
specially  derived  irom  disassimilation  of  the  brain-substance. 
Experiments  show  that  it  is  not  alone  the  phosphates  that  are 
increased  in  quantity  under  these  conditions,  but  urea,  the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  inorganic  matters  generally ;  *  and 
in  point  of  fact,  any  physiological  conditions  which  increase 
the  proportion  of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  principles  in- 
crease as  well  the  elimination  of  inorganic  matters.  It  can- 
not be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  phosphates  is 
specially  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  brain.*  "We  learn 
nothing  from  pathology  upon  this  point,  for  although  numer- 
ous observations  have  been .  made  upon  the  excretion  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  disease — Yogel  having  made  about  one 
thousand  different  analyses  in  various  affections* — ^no  defi- 
nite results  have  been  obtained. 

From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  physiological 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  connect  the  elimination  of  the 
phosphates  with  the  disassimilation  of  any  particular  tissue 
or  organ,  especially  as  these  salts  in  some  form  are  univer- 
sally distributed  in  the  organism. 

^  Thk  illufltntes  the  oombination  of  the  organic  principles  with  inorginic 
matter  In  excretion  as  weU  as  in  nutrition. 

*  Btaiboiv,  Atat  9ur  la  relaiion  qui  cztsftf  d  Ntat  phyMoffique  enire  PaeHviU 
tMIMU  H  la  wmpotiHon  det  urinn,  Paris,  1868,  p.  66.  By  reference  to  the 
table  by  Byassen  on  p.  48,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  sulpharic  acid 
in  the  urine  Is  more  than  doubled  by  mental  exertion,  while  the  proportion  of 
pboepboric  add  ia  increased  less  than  one-third. 

'  KiVBAim  AKD  YooiL,  op»  oL,  p.  418,  el  mq. 
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Observations  have  been  made  upon  the  hourly  variatiouB 
in  the  discharge  of  phosphoric  acid  at  different  periods  of  the 
day ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  absolute  relation, 
to  known  physiological  conditions,  not  even  to  the  process 
of  digestion/ 

Of  the  different  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine,  the  most 
important  are  those  in  which  the  acid  is  combined  with  soda. 
These  exist  in  the  form  of  the  neutral  and  acid  phosphates. 
The  acid  salt  has  one  equivalent  of  the  base,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  at  the  moment  of 
its  emission.  The  so-called  neutral  salt  is  slightly  alkaline, 
and  has  two  equivalents  of  base.  The  proportion  of  the 
phosphates  of  soda  in  the  urine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  phosphatic  salts,  but  the  daily  amount  excreted' has 
not  been  estimated.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  acid  and  the  basic  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  daily  excretion  of  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia amounts  to  from  7*7  to  11'8  grains,  and  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  from  4*7  to  5*7  grains.*  According  to  Eobin,  there 
always  exists  in  the  urine  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  but  it  never,  in  health,  exists  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a  crystalline  deposit.'  The  daily 
excretion  of  the  phosphates  is,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to 
great  variations,  but  the  average  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
excreted  daily  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  grains,  or, 
more  accurately,  fifty-six  grains.* 

The  urine  contains,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  prin- 
ciples above  described,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid; 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  has  no  physiological  im- 
portance. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Neubaaer  and  Vogel  for  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  the  phos- 
phates. 

*  Neubauer  and  Vooel,  op,  eitf  p.  69. 

*  RoBiK,  Zefona  tur  Ua  humeurty  Paris,  1867,  p.  666. 

^  TnuDiCHUK,  A  Treatise  on  the  Fatholoffy  of  the  Urine^  London,  1868,  p. 
416. 
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CdloTing  Matter  and  Mucus. 

The  peculiar  color  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  nitrogenized  principle,  known  to  physiological  chemists 
under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
table  as  urrosacine.  It  is  also  called  urochrome,  urohsema- 
tme,  nroxanthine,  and  purpurine.  We  have  no  accurate 
account  of  its  ultimate  composition,  and  all  that  is  known 
about  its  constituents  is  that  it  contains  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  probably  iron/  Although  its 
exact  ultimate  composition  is  not  absolutely  settled,  its  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  very 
mudh  greater.  These  facts  point  to  the  probability  of  the 
formation  of  urrosacine  from  hsematine. 

The  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  the  normal  urine  is 
very  small.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  disease, 
and  almost  always  is  fixed  by  deposits  and  calculi  of  uric 
acid  or  the  urates,  giving  them  their  peculiar  color.  This 
principle  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  and  is  prob- 
ably formed  in  the  kidneys.  So  little  is  known  of  its  phys- 
iological or  pathological  relations  to  the  organism,  that  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  out  all  of  the  chemical  de- 
tails of  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  different  reagents. 

The  normal  urine  always  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of 
mucus,  with  more  or  less  epithelium  from  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  a  few  leucocytes.  These  form  a  faint  cloud  in 
the  lower  strata  of  healthy  urine,  after  a  few  hours'  repose. 
The  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  mucus  have  abeady 
been  considered.*  An  important  peculiarity,  however,  of 
the  mucus  contained  in  normal  urine  is  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  excite  decomposition  of  the  urea,  and  that  the  urine  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder  without  undergoing 
any  putrefactive  change. 

*  RoBxx  IT  Tkrdxii.,  ChimB  anahmique,  Paris,  1853,  tome  iii.,  p.  898. 

*  Seepage  61. 
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Oases  of  the  Urine. 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  gases  in  solution 
in  the  circulating  fluid  is  also  removed.  For  a  long  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  known  that  the  normal  human  urine  con- 
tained different  gases,  but  lately  some  very  interesting  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  M.  Morin,*  in 
which  the  proportions  of  the  free  gases  in  solution  have  been 
accurately  estimated.  By  using  the  method  employed  by 
Magnus  in  estimating  the  gas^s  of  the  blood,*  Morin  was 
able  to  extract  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  gas  from  a 
hundred  parts  of  urine.  By  careful  experiments,  he  ascer- 
tained that  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  remained  in  the  urine, 
and  could  not  be  extracted  by  his  ordinary  process.  This 
amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  volume  of  gas. 
Adding  this  to  the  quantity  of  gas  extracted,  he  obtained 
the  proportions  to  one  litre  of  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres, 
which  are  given  in  the  table,  viz. : 

Oxygen 0*824 

Nitrogen 9*589 

Garbonio  acid 19*620 

These  proportions  represent  the  average  of  fifteen  obser- 
vations upon  the  urine  secreted  during  the  night. 

The  proportion  of  these  gases  was  found  by  Morin  to  be 
subject  to  certain  variations.  For  example,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  considerably  increased  (from 
0*824,  to  1*024),  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  diminished  more 

1  Morin,  ReeherckM  atir  lea  gat  Ubrta  de  Vurint,— Journal  de  pharmaeie  H  de 
chimiey  Paris,  1864,  tome  xlr.,  p.  896,  d  aeq, 

*  The  method  of  Magnus  as  applied  to  the  gases  of  the  urine  does  not  in- 
voWe  the  elements  of  inaccuracy  which  we  have  pointed  out  with  reference  to 
the  blood  (see  toI.  I,  Respiration,  p.  462) ;  for  in  the  urine  there  is  no  tendency 
to  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  add,  such  as  is 
due  in  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  ooipuscles. 
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than  one-half.  The  most  interesting  variations,  however, 
were  in  connection  with  muscular  exercise.  After  walking 
a  long  distance,  the  exercise  being  taken  both  before  and 
after  eating,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  found  to  be 
double  that  contained  in  the  urine  after  repose.  The  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  very  slightly  diminished,  and  the 
nitrogen  was  somewhat  increased.  The  variations  of  these 
gases,  however,  were  insignificant. 

Morin  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  the  greater  respiratory  activity  during 
exercise.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  muscular  exercise 
lai^ly  increases  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
and  the  quantity  eliminated  by  the  lungs ;  and  as  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
blood,  we  should  expect  that  the  same  conditions  would  in- 
crease its  proportion  in  this  secretion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  as 
eliminators  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  system,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  urine  assists  in  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fluid,  no- 
tably the  phospliates. 

Vartattons  in  the  Composition  of  the  Urine, 

The  urine  represents  in  its  varied  constituents  not  only 
a  great  part  of  the  physiological  disintegration  of  the  organ- 
ism,  but  it  contains  elements  evidently  derived  from  the 
food.  Its  constitution  is  varying  with  every  different  con- 
dition of  nutrition,  with  exercise,  bodily  and  mental,  with 
sleep,  age,  sex,  diet,  respiratory  activity,  the  quantity  of  cu- 
taneous exhalation,  and,  indeed,  with  every  condition  that 
affects  any  part  of  the  system.  There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body 
that  contains  such  a  variety  of  principles,  as  a  constant  con- 
dition, but  in  which  the  proportion  of  these  principles  is 
80  variable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  given  in 
the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  the  ordinary  lim- 
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its  of  variation  of  its  different  constituents;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  in  treating  of  the  indiyidaal  excre- 
mentitious  principles,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  variations  in 
their  proportion  in  the  nrine.  In  treating  more  specially 
of  the  physiological  variations  of  the  urine,  we  shall  only 
refer  in  general  terms  to  conditions  that  produce  wide  and 
important  changes  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents ;  and 
under  the  head  of  nutrition,  we  shall  consider  how  far  the 
absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  principles  and  other  ex- 
crementitious  substances  represent  the  physiological  waste 
which  is  always  coincident  with  the  repair  of  parts.  A  full 
and  complete  history  of  all  the  variations  in  the  urine  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work/ 

Variations  with  Age  a/nd  Sex. — There  are  decided  dif- 
ferences in  the  composition  of  the  urine  at  different  periods 
of  life  and  in  the  sexes.  These  must  depend  in  part  upon 
the  different  conditions  of  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  in 
part  upon  differences  in  the  food.  Although  the  quantities 
of  excrementitious  matters  present  great  variations,  their  re- 
lations to  the  organism  are  not  materially  modified,  except, 
perhaps,  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  influence  of  sex  and  age 
is  merely  felt  as  they  affect  the  diet  and  general  habits  of 
life. 

It  is  stated  by  most  authors  that  the  urine  of  the  foetus 
is  highly  albuminous  and  contains  no  urea;  but  examina- 
tions of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  newly  born  have  been 
so  few  that  we  know  very  little  regarding  its  constitution 
and  normal  variations.  The  researches  of  the  authorities 
on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Parkes,*  leave  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  during  the  first 

^  For  more  extended  details  of  the  variations  of  the  urine  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, the  reader  is  referred  to  special  treatises.  Dr.  Parkes  considers  these 
points  very  ftilly.  (Parkes,  The  Componiion  of  the  Urine  in  HeaXih  and  Di^eaae, 
and  under  the  Action  ofBemedie$y  London,  1859,  pp.  89-179.) 

*  C!p.ei<.,  p.  41,  e^sf^. 
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• 

days  of  extra  uterine  life  still  uncertain.  In  a  specimen  of 
urine  taken  from  a  still-bom  child  delivered  with  forceps, 
examined  by  Drs.  Elliot  and  Isaacs,  the  presence  of  urea 
was  determined  beyond  a  doubt.  This  urine  was  of  a  pale 
straw-color,  like  clear  syrup  in  consistence,  of  an  acid  re- 
action, and  a  specific  gravity  of  1007'5.  It  contained  neither 
sugar  nor  albumen.  Well-marked  crystals  of  the  nitrate  and 
of  the  oxalate  of  urea  were  obtained  from  this  specimen.* 
Dr.  Beale  found  urea  in  a  specimen  taken  at  the  seventh 
month." 

With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  urine  at  the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce  any  conclusions  r^arding  the  pro- 
duction of  the  excrementitious  principles  at  this  time ;  and 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  detail  the  unsatisfactory  and 
conflicting  examinations  to  be  found  in  works  devoted  spe- 
cially to  the  urine. 

Observations  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven  are  more  definite.  At  this  period  of  life,  the 
amount  of  urea  excreted  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  about  double  that  in  the  adult  The  amount  of  chlo- 
rine in  children  is  about  three  times  the  quantity  in  the 
adult ;  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  other  solid  matters 
is  also  greater.  The  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys in  children,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  adult,  being  more  than  double. 
From  eight  years  of  age  to  eighteen,  the  urinary  excretion 
becomes  gradually  reduced  to  the  adult  standard.'  It  has 
been  noticed  by  Gallois,  that  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are 
much  more  frequent  in  the  urine  of  children  between  four 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  than  in  the  adult.* 

'  Elliot,   Urine  in  J^ceUd  Idfe.-^American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieneet^ 
PhikdelphU,  1857,  New  Series,  yoI.  xxxiiL,  p.  656. 

*  BiALi,  Kidney  Diseoiet,  Urinary  DqiotiU,  and  Caleulout  Ditordert^  PhUft- 
delphiA,  1869,  p.  125. 

*  Pabkxs,  op.  aly  pp.  44,  46. 

*  GALLOii,  J)e  roaoalate  dt  ehaux^  Paris,  1869,  p.  14. 
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There  are  not  many  definite  observations  on  record  upon 
the  composition  of  the  nrine  in  the  latter  periods  of  life.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  decided  diminution, 
at  this  period,  in  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  that  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  somewhat  smaller. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  the  urinary  excretion  in  women 
is  less  than  in  men,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  these  principles  to  the  weight  of  the  body ;  still, 
the  differences  in  the  proportionate  excretion  are  not  very 
marked,  and  the  amount  of  all  these  principles  being  subject 
to  modifications  from  the  same  causes  as  in  men,  the  small 
deficiency,  in  the  few  direct  observations  upon  record,  may 
be  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  explained  by  the  fact  that  women 
usually  perform  less  mental  and  physical  work  than  men, 
and  that  their  digestive  system  is  generally  not  so  active. 

VartcUions  at  Different  Seasona^  and  at  Different  Peri- 
ods of  the  Day. — The  changes  in  the  quantity  and  com- 
position of  the  urine  which  may  be  directly  referred  to 
the  conditions  of  digestion,  temperature,  sleep,  exercise, 
etc.,  have  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists ;  but  it  is 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  so  to  separate  these  influences, 
that  the  true  modifying  value  of  each  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. For  example,  there  is  nothing  which  produces  such 
marked  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  as  the 
digestion  of  food.  So  marked,  indeed,  is  its  influence,  that 
some  writers  of  authority  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what' have  been  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant excrementitious  matters  is  derived  from  the  food, 
and  not  from  physiological  disintegration  of  the  tissues. 
Under  strictly  physiological  conditions,  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  digestion  must  always  complicate  observations 
upon  the  effects  of  exercise,  sleep,  season,  period  of  the 
day,  etc. ;  and  the  urine  is  continually  varying  in  health, 
with  the  physiological  modifications  in  the  other  processes 
and  conditions  of  life.    It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
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to  note  the  most  important  of  these  variations  and  endeavor 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  which  combine  to  produce  them, 
assigning  to  each  one  its  proper  valae. 

At  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  different  climates, 
the  nrine  presents  certain  variations  in  its  quantity  and  com- 
position. It  seems  necessary  that  a  tolerably  definite  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  discharfi^ed  from  the  body  at  all 
tiiJes ;  and  when  the  temperatm;  or  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  as 
in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  urine  is 
diminished,  and  its  proportion  of  solid  matters  correspond- 
ingly increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  obtains 
when  the  action  of  the  skin  is  diminished  from  any  cause. 
This  fact  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific observation. 

At  different  periods  of  the  day,  the  urine  presents  con- 
stant and  important  variations.  It  is  evident  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  must  be  constantly  varying  with  the  proportion 
of  water  and  solid  constituents.  According  to  Dalton,  the 
urine  first  dischai^ged  in  the  morning  is  dense  and  highly  col- 
ored ;  that  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale  and  of  a  low 
specific  gravity ;  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  is  again 
deeply  colored,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased.*  The 
acidity  is  also  subject  to  tolerably  definite  diurnal  variations, 
which  have  already  been  noted.* 

Variations  produced  hy  Food. — An  immense  number 
of  observationB  have  been  made  upon  the  infiuence  of  ordi- 
nary food,  and  upon  diet  restricted  to  particular  articles. 
These  facts  have  necessarily  been  considered  more  or  less 
folly  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  urinary  constit- 
uents ;  but  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  infiuence  of  mus- 
colar  exercise,  mental  effort,  etc.,*  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  variations  occurring  under'the  infiuence  of  the  ingesta. 

>  DiXTOX,  A  Treaim  on  Human  PkytiUogy^  Fhiladelphla,  1867,  p.  880. 
*  See  page  190. 
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Water  and  liquids  generally  always  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  urine  and  diminish  the  specie  gravity. 
This  is  so  marked  after  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities 
of  liquids,  that  the  urine  passed  under  these  conditions  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  by  physiologists  as  the  urina  potus. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  clinical  examinations  of  the 
urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  when  an  excess  of 
water  has  been  taken  for  purposes  of  experiment,  the  diet 
being  carefully  regulated,  the  absolute  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ters excreted  is  considerably  increased.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  urea,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates,  though  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  chlorides. 
The  results  of  experiments  on  this  point  seem  to  show  that 
water  taken  in  excess  increases  the  activitv  of  disassimi- 
lation.* 

The  ordinary  meals  invariably  increase  the  solid  constit- 
uents of  the  urine;  the  most  constant  and  unifcMrm  increase 
being  in  the  proportion  of  urea.  This,  however,  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  kind  of  food  taken.  The  increase 
is  usually  noted  during  the  first  hour  after  a  meal,  and  at- 
tains its  maximum  at  the  third  or  fourth  hour.  The  inor- 
ganic matters  are  increased,  as  well  as  the  excrementitious 
principles  proper.  The  urine  passed  after  food  has  been 
called  urina  eibi^  under  the  idea  that  it  is.to  be  distinguished 
from  the  urine  supposed  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  disas- 
similation  of  the  body,  the  urina  w/nguinis. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine 
the  influence  of  diflferent  kinds  of  food  upon  the  composition 
of  the  urine,  particularly  the  comparative  effects  of  a  nitrogen- 
ized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  diet.  Lehmann  has  made  some 
very  striking  observations  upon  this  point,.and  his  results  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  many  other  physiologists  of  author- 
ity. Without  discussing  elaborately  all  of  these  observations, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  ni- 
trogenized  principles  always  produced  a  great  increase  in 

1  Fabkib,  op.  eU.y  p.  67,  ei  teq. 
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the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenized  conBtituents  of  the  urine, 
particularly  the  urea.  On  a  non-nitrogenized  diet,  the  pro- 
portion of  urea  was  found  to  be  diminished  more  than  one- 
half.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  so 
striking  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

"  My  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  which 
is  excreted  is  extremely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  which  has  been  previously  taken.  On  a  purely  animal 
diet,  or  on  food  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  there  were  often  two- 
fifths  more  urea  excreted  than  on  a  mixed  diet ;  while,  on  a 
mixed  diet,  there  was  almost  one-third  more  than  on  a  purely 
vegetable  diet ;  while,  finally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the 
amount  of  urea  was  less  than  half  the  quantity  excreted 
during  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

"  In  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of 
food  on  the  animal  organism,  and  especially  on  the  urine,  I 
arrived  at  the  above  results,  which  in  mean  numbers  may  be 
expressed  as  follows :  On  a  well-regulated  mixed  diet  I  dis- 
charged, in  twenty-four  hours,  32'5  grammes  of  urea  (I  give 
the  mean  of  fifteen  observations) ;  on  a  purely  animal  diet, 
68'2  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  on  a  vege- 
table diet,  22*5  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ; 
and  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  15*4  grammes  (the  mean  of 
three  observations)."  * 

With  r^ard  to  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  urine,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
that  the  ingestion  of  mineral  substances  increases  their  pro- 
portion in  the  excretions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
fact  in  treating  of  the  difiEerent  inorganic  salts. 

There  are  certain  articles  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  the  diet  being  regular,  seem  to  retard  the  process  of 

*  LraxAmi,  PhytUHogiail  Chemistry,  Philadelphia,  186S,  toI  L,  pp.  l&O,  101. 

These  results  are  verj  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  as  they  indicate  how,  bj  carefully 
regulating  the  diet,  we  may  diminish  the  quantity  of  urea  produced  in  the  sys- 
tem, without  affecting  the  general  health. 
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disassimilation ;  or,  at  least,  they  diminish,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, the  amount  of  matters  excreted,  particularly  the  nren. 
Alcohol  has  a  very  decided  influence  of  this  kind.  Its  ac- 
tion may  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
matters  in  the  different  alcoholic  beyerages,  but  in  nearly  all 
direct  experiments,  alcohol,  either  taken  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  diet,  when  the  diet  is  deficient,  or  when  it  is  in 
excess,  diminishes  the  excretion  of  urea.  The  same  is  true 
of  tea  and  coffee.' 

Influence  of  Muscular  Mserciae. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  muscular  exercise,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  diet,  in- 
creases the  proportion  of  many  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  urine,  particularly  the  urea.  It  is  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion,  after  studying  the  elaborate  research- 
es of  Lehmann,*  Liebig,'  and  others  upon  this  subject.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  effects  of  exercise 
upon  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  that  the 
modifications  in  the  urine  produced  by  food  are  very  consid- 
erable. We  have  purposely  considered  the  infiuence  of  food 
before  taking  up  other  modifying  conditions,  so  as  to  make 
apparent  an  important  element  of  error  in  some  recent  ob- 
servations, which  are  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
on  this  subject.  When,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown  that 
restriction  to  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  will  immediately  dimin- 
ish the  daily  elimination  of  urea  more  than  one-half,  it  is 
evident  that  the  diet  must  always  be  fully  considered  in  ex- 
periments upon  the  effects  of  exercise  or  other  modifying 
circumstances. 

There  is  another  important  point,  also,  which  is  not  al- 
ways taken  into  consideration  in  comparative  observations 

'  This  subject  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  Alimentation. 
Bee  ToL  iL,  Alimentation,  p.  102,  et  teq, 

*  LxHiuifH,  JPhytioloffioal  Chemidry,  Philadelphia,  1866,  toL  i.,  p.  161. 

'  LiBBio,  The  Source  of  Mueeular  Power, — 7^  Pharmaceutical  Jawmai  and 
Thinaadwna,  London,  1870,  Third  Series,  part  it,  p.  161,  and  part  iil,  pp.  181, 
201,  221. 
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upon  the  absolute  quantities  of  urea  eliminated  during  exer- 
cise and  repose,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  this  principle 
by  the  cutaneous  surface.  We  have  already  seen  that  urea 
is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  sweat.  Speck,  who  found 
that  exercise  usually  increased  the  elimination  of  excremen- 
titious  matters,  noted  the  fact  that  urea  was  not  increased  in 
the  urine  when  the  sweat  was  very  abundant.^ 

The  yeiy  elaborate  analysis  of  the  principal  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  by  Parkes  shows  the  discrepancies  in 
the  experiments  of  different  authors,  and  points  out  several 
of  the  aources  of  error."  The  weight  of  experimental  evi- 
dence  at  that  time  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  increase  in 
the  elimination  of  urea  by  exercise ;  and  the  observations 
opposed  to  this  view  involved  inaccuracies  which  would  ex- 
plain, in  part  at  least,  the  contradictory  results  obtained. 
Lately,  new  observations  hare  been  made,  which  are  assumed 
by  some  to  show  an  actual  diminution  by  exercise  in  the 
quantity  of  urea  excreted.  Fick  and  Wislicenus,'  Frank- 
land,*  and  Haughton  *  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  is 

'  Speck,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  der  bis  gur  JBnnudunff  ^etttigerien  kSrperlkhm 
Autirtnffung  unter  venehiedeMn  VerhSUnmeH  auf  den  SUtffwtchad. — Arclwt  xur 
ForderMngdermMsenaeha/UiehmNeUkunde,  Gottingen,  1860,  Bd.  !▼.,  S.  091. 

*  Farkeb,  Ths  CompodUon  of  the  Urine^  London,  1860,  p.  80,  et  $eq.  Dr. 
Parke*  has  nuule  Bome  interesting  obserrationB,  since  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  oiine,  upon  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise,  under  a  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  upon  the  elimination  of  urea.  He  found  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  excreta  slightly  increased  over  the  amount  eliminated  during  a  period 
of  rest,  on  the  same  diet  The  elimination  by  the  skin  and  intestines  was  taken 
into  account  in  these  experiments.  Parku,  On  tha  JSUmtnaHan  of  Nitrogen  by 
tka  Kidneyt  and  InistHnea^  during  Bat  and  JEureite,  on  a  Diet  wUhoiut  Nitrogen, 
—Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  London,  1867,  toI.  xt..  No.  89,  p.  389,  et  eeq. 

*  FiCK  AKD  WiSLiCKVUS,  On  the  Origin  of  Mueadar  Power, — London^  JBdit^ 
bmrgk  and  JhiibUn  Philoeophieal  Maganne^  London,  Jan.-June,  1866,  voL  xxxL, 
p.  480,  ei  $eq. 

«  FeavklaRd,  On  the  Origin  of  Jfueeular  i\>iMr,Ibid,  July-Dec.,  1866,  toI. 
zxxii.,  p.  182,  et  eeq. 

*  Haughton,  Addrets  on  the  Rdation  of  Food  to  Work  done  by  the  Body,  and 
0$  Bearing  upon  Medical  Praetioe, — The  Laneet^  London,  Aug.  10,  Aug.  22,  and 
Aug.  29, 1868. 
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the  facty  and  have  come  to  the  conclasion'  that  mnscnlai 
force  involves  chiefly  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous 
principles  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  While  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  so  meagre,  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  their 
merits,  particularly  as  they  have  not  been  directed  specially 
to  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  composition  of  the 
urine,  but  to  the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed  by 
different  kinds  of  food.  This  subject  has  not  been  reduced 
to  such  an  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  able  to  calculate 
mathematically  the  heat-units,  the  digestion-coeflScients,  and 
the  amount  of  "  work  "  produced  by  any  given  quantity  of 
food ;  and  such  calculations  cannot,  as  yet,  take  the  place  of 
actual  experimental  observations.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  the  measurable  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the 
proportion  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  under 
normal  alimentation,  every  other  modifying  condition  being 
taken  into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  increased  by  exer- 
cise. Tick  and  Wislicenus  made  their  observations,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  between  one  and  two  days,  under  a  diet 
of  non-nitrogenized  matter ;  and  Prof.  Haughton  compared 
liis  observations,  made  in  July,  with  an  average  of  experi- 
ments made  at  different  seasons,  taking  no  account  of  the 
action  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  a  purely  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  exercise  fails  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  as  appears  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Fick  and  Wislicenus ;  l)ut  farther  experiments  are 
necessary  to  settle  even  this  point ;  and  recent  observations 
by  Parkes  show  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.* 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon 
the  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  experiments  are  some- 
what contradictory.  Sometimes  the  water  is  lessened,  and 
sometimes  it  is  increased ;  this  probably  depending  upon  the 
activity  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.     Sometimes  the  uric 

'  See  page  227,  note. 
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acid  18  increased,  and  Bometimes  diminished.  The  Bulphates, 
phosphates,  and  chlorides  are  generally  increased. 

The  general  result  of  experimental  observations  on  the 
effects  of  exercise  upon  the  urine  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
proposition  that  this  condition  increases  the  activity  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  and  produces  a  corresponding  activity  in 
the  function  of  disassimilation,  as  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  excrementitiouB  matters  separated  by  the  kidneys.^ 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  definitely  the  vexed  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  muscular  exercise  upon  the*  elimination  of  nitrogen.' 
In  1871,  we  made  an  exceedingly  elaborate  series  of  obser- 
vations upon  Mr.  Weston,  the  pedestrian.  Of  these  we  can 
only  give  here  a  brief  summary.  Mr.  Weston  walked  for 
five  consecutive  days  as  follows :  First  day,  92  miles ;  second 
day,  80  miles ;  third  day,  57  mUes ;  fourth  day,  48  miles ; 
fifth  day,  40|-  miles.  The  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  com- 
pared with  the  nitrogen  excreted  for  three  periods;  viz., 
five  days  before  the  walk,  five  days  walking,  and  five  .days 
after  the  walk.  A  trusty  assistant  was  with  Mr.  Weston 
day  and  night  for  the  fifteen  days ;  the  food  was  weighed 
and  analyzed ;  the  excreta  were  collected ;  and  other  obser- 
vations were  made  during  the  entire  period.  The  analyses 
were  made  independently,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  O. 

'  Dr.  J.  C.  Draper  made,  in  1866,  a  number  of  obsenrations  opon  the  infla- 
enoe  of  exercise  on  the  excretion  of  urea,  from  which  he  concluded  that  rest  does 
not  diminbh  this  excretion,  and  that  exercise  does  not  increase,  but  actually 
leasena  the  quantity  discharged.  These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  eompar- 
faig  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  a  patient  confined  to  the  bed  with  a  frao- 
tored  leg,  with  the  average  of  eighteen  observations  upon  other  persons.  The 
oeceMary  experimental  conditions  are  no  better  fulfilled  in  the  other  observa- 
tions than  in  this,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  cannot  therefore  be  accepted, 
in  opposition  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  other  observers  (Drapxr,  h  Mu9- 
dilar  MoHon  ihr  Cattse  of  the  Produeium  of  Urea  f — Nrw  York  Journal  of  Medi" 
ctMe,  1806,  New  Series,  voL  xvi.,  p.  166,  et  teq, 

*  Flint,  Jr.,  On  the  Phytiological  EffecU  of  Severe  and  Protracted  Muscular 
fiwrnsf,  with  Special  Reference  to  ite  Influence  upon  the  Bkcretion  of  NUrogenj^ 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  1871,  vol.  xiil,  p.  609,  <<  sf^. 
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Doremns,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  results  until  we  had  classi- 
fied and  tabulated  them.  The  conclusions  were  most  de- 
cided, and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  physiological  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated to  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  the  general  results  were 
as  follows : 

For  the  five  days  before  the  walk,  with  an  average  exer- 
cise of  about  eight  miles  daily,  the  nitrogen  eliminated  was 
95'53  parts  for  100  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested.  For  the  five 
days  of  the  walk,  for  every  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingest- 
ed, there  were  discharged  174*81  parts.  For  the  five  days 
after  the  walk,  when  there  was  hardly  any  exercise,  for  every 
hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested,  there  were  discharged 
91*93  parts.  During  the  walk,  the  nitrogen  excreted  was 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  exercise ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  striking,  the  excess  of  nitrogen  eliminated  over  the 
nitrogen  of  food  almost  exactly  corresponded  with  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  nitrogen  of  the  muscular  tissue  wasted,  as  esti- 
mated from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  Full  details  of 
the  method  of  investigation,  the  processes  employed,  etc.,  are 
given  in  the  original  paper. 

Infiuenoe  of  Mental  ExerUon, — ^Although  the  influence 
of  mental  exertion  upon  the  compositioux  of  the  urine  has 
not  been  very  much  studied,  the  results  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject  are,  in  many  re- 
gards, quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very  often  modified  to  a  very 
great  extent  through  the  nervous  system.  Fear,  anger,  and 
various  violent  emotions  sometimes  produce  a  sudden  and  co- 
pious secretion  of  urine  containing  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  this  phenomenon  is  very  often  observed  in  cases  of  hys- 
teria. Very  intense  mental  exertion  will  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  We  have  often  observed  a  frequent 
desire  to  urinate  during  a  few  hours  of  intense  and  unre- 
mitting mental  labor;   and  on  one  occasion  being  struck 
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with  the  amount  of  urine  voided,  it  was  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  present  scarcely  any  acidity  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1002.  The  interesting  point  in  this  connection, 
however,  is  to  observe  the  influence  of  mental  labor  upon 
the  elimination  of  solid  matters,  as  contrasted  with  the 
amount  of  excretion  during  complete  repose,  the  condi- 
tions of  alimentation  in  the  two  instances  being  identical. 

In  a  very  interesting  work  upon  the  influence  of  cere- 
bral activity  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  Byasson 
found  that  by  mental  exertion  the  quantity  of  urine  was  in- 
creased ;  the  amount  of  urea  was  also  increased ;  the  phos- 
phoric acid  was  increased  about  one-third ;  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  more  than  doubled ;  and  the  chlorine  was  nearly 
doubled.' 

These  fieu^ts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  mental  exertion  upon  the  process  of 
disassimilation  of  the  nervous  tissue.  They  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  solid  principles  contained  in  the  urine  are  in- 
creased in  quantity  by  prolonged  intellectual  exertion,  but 
they  fail  to  point  to  any  one  excrementitious  principle,  either 
organic  or  inorganic,  which  is  specially  connected  with  the 
physiological  wear  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
elimination  of  the  phosphates,  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  other  solid  matters  of  the  urine,  is  one 
of  the  constant  effects  of  intellectual  effort ;  but  this  view 
is  not  sustained  by  direct  physiological  experiments,  or  by 
facts  in  pathology.  We  have  already  discussed  this  question 
somewhat  elaborately,  under  the  head  of  the  phosphates  of 
the  urine.* 

'  Briflosr,  Suai  tur  la  reiaUon  gm  exuU  d  VHat  phy9iUogiqae  entre  VacHmA 
^Mhrde  d  ia  eompoaiium  dm  urines^  Paris,  1868,  p.  48,  Table. 

Thvdicbuk  (Fatholoffy  of  the  Urine^  London,  1858,  pp.  168, 164)  noted  a 
deelded  ixMnreaae  in  the  excrementitious  conatituents  of  the  urine  resulting  fron 
ttrntal  exertion. 

*8eep.S15. 
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PHTBIOLOOICAL  ANATOKT  OF  THE  UVSB. 

Coreringi  and  Iigamento  of  the  liver — Capsule  of  GUbsod — ^Lobuleft— Brancbee 
of  the  portal  vdo,  the  hq»atic  artery  and  duct— Interlobular  TesaelB — ^Lob- 
ular  Teasels — Origin  and  coarse  of  the  hq>atic  rana— Interlobular  Teins— 
Structure  of  a  lobule  of  the  liTer — ^Hepatic  cells — ^Arrangement  of  the 
bile-ducts  in  the  lobules — ^Anatomy  of  the  excretory  biliary  passages — 
Vasa  aberrantia — GaU-bladder— Hq[>atic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts — 
Nerres  and  lymphatics  of  the  liver— Mechamsm  of  the  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  bile — Secretion  of  bile  from  venous  or  arterial  blood — Quantity 
of  bile— Variations  in  the  flow  of  the  bile — Influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  secretion  of  bile — Discharge  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder. 

The  liver,  by  far  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  now 
known  to  have  several  entirely  distinct  functions ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  has  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  digestion/  It  is  true  that  we 
know  very  little  with  regard  to  the  exact  office  of  the  bile  in 
digestion,  but  that  this  function  is  essential  to  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  We  have,  however,  more  positive  information 
with  regard  to  the  excrementitious  function  of  the  liver  and 
the  changes  which  the  blood  undei^oes  in  passing  through 
its  substance ;  and  the  study  of  these  functions  is  closely 
connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the  liver  and  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  bile. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dwell  upon  the 
ordinary  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  liver.     It  is  sufficient 

1  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  860,  H  teq. 
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to  Btate  that  it  is  situated  just  below  the  diaphl*agm,  iu  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  and  is  the  largest  gland  in  the 
body,  weighing,  when  moderately  filled  with  blood,  about 
four  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  weight  is  somewhat  variable, 
but  it  is  stated  by  Sappey  that  in  a  person  of  ordinary  adi- 
pose development,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  about  one  to  thirty.*  In  early  life,  the  liver  is  relatively 
larger,  its  projwrtion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  new- 
bom  child,  being  as  one  to  eighteen  or  twenty.' 

The  liver  is  covered  externally  by  peritoneum,  folds  or 
duplicatures  of  this  membrane  being  formed  as  it  passes  from 
the  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  adjacent  parts.  These  consti- 
tute four  of  the  so-called  ligaments  that  hold  the  liver  in  place. 
The  proper  coat  of  the  liver  is  a  very  thin,  but  dense  and  resist- 
ing fibrous  membrane,  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
but  detached  without  much  diflSculty,  and  very  closely  united 
to  the  peritoneum.  This  membrane  is  of  variable  thickness 
at  different  parts  of  the  liver,  being  especially  thin  in  the 
groove  for  the  vena  cava.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  sur- 
rounds the  duct,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and  penetrates 
the  substance  of  the  organ  in  the  form  of  a  vagina,  or  sheath, 
surrounding  the  vessels  and  branching  with  them.  This 
membrane,  as  it  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  is 
called  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  It  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  vessels. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
lobules,  of  an  irregularly-ovoid  or  rounded  form,  and  about 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  space  which  separates  these 

'  Sappet,  TVaUi  tfanaiomie  deteriptive^  Paris,  1867,  tome  ii.,  p.  261.  Sappey 
made  a  number  of  examinationB  of  the  wdght  of  the  normal  lirer,  with  the  ves- 
lelt  moderately  distended  with  water,  in  order  to  represent,  in  a  measnre,  ita 
pbTsiological  condition.  He  estimated  the  weight  from  the  ayerage  of  ten  lir- 
ers,  taken  from  both  sexes  and  at  different  ages  after  adnlt  life,  at  two  kil.,  or 
aboot  foor  and  a  half  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  liver  with  the  vessels  emptj 
fs  about  three  and  one-third  pounds. 

*  WiUBON,  OyetoptKlia  of  AnuUomy  and  Fhytiology^  London,  1889-47,  rot  UL, 
9. 11%,  Article,  Litmr. 
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lobnles  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  lobule, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  blood-yessels,  nerves,  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  hepatic  dnct,  all  enclosed  in  the  fibroos  sheath. 
In  a  few  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  pig  and  the  polar-bear, 
the  division  of  the  hepatic  substance  can  be  readily  made 
out  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  in  man  and  in  most  of  the 
mammaUa,  the  lobnleB  are  not  80  distinct,  though  their  a^ 
rangement  is  essentially  the  same.  Although  the  lobules 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  from  the  fact  that 
branches  going  to  a  number  of  different  lobules  are  given  off 
from  the  same  interlobular  vessels,  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  represent,  each  one,  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
secreting  substance  of  the  liver ;  but  before  we  study  the 
minute  structure  of  the  lobules,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fol- 
low out  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  the  duct,  after  they 
have  penetrated  at  the  transverse  fissure.  In  this  descrip- 
tion we  will  follow,  in  the  main,  the  observations  of  Kieman, 
who  has  given,  probably,  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  liver/ 

At  the  transverse  fissure,  the  portal  vein,  collecting  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  organs,  and  the  hepatic  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the- 
liver,  with  the  hepatic  duct,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  all  en- 
veloped in  the  fibrous  vagina,  or  sheath,  known  as  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson.*  The  portal  vein  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
two  blood-vessels,  and  its  caliber  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  fit>m  eight  to  ten  times  that  of  the  artery. 

The  vagina,  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  membrane,  closely  adherent  to 
the  adjacent  structure  of  the  liver,  and  enveloping  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  loose  areolar 
tissue.  The  attachment  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the  sheath  ia 
so  loose,  that  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  collapsed 
when  not  filled  with  blood ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast 

^  KiEBHAK,  PhUoBophieal  Tran$a€ti<mM^  London,  1888,  p.  711,  «<  m^. 
*  Glisboniub,  Anaiomia  SipaUtf  Amstelodami,  1666,  p.  286. 
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to  the  hepatic  veing,  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the  Bub- 
stance  of  the  liver,  and  remain  open  when  they  are  cnt 
across.  This  sheath  is  prolonged  over  the  vessels  as  they 
branch  and  follows  them  in  their  subdivisions.  It  varies 
considerably  in  thickness  in  different  animals.  In  man  and 
the  mammalia  generally,  it  is  rather  thin,  becoming  more 
and  more  delicate  as  the  vessels  subdivide,  and  is  entirely 
lost  before  the  vessels  are  distributed  in  the  interlobular 

« 

spaces. 

The  vessels  distributed  in,  and  coining  from  the  liver  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic 
duct,  passing  in  at  the  transverse  fissure,' to  be  distributed 
in  the  lobules.  The  blood-vessels  are  continuous  in  the  lob- 
ules with  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  duct  is  to 
be  followed  to  its  branches  of  origin  in  the  lobules. 

2.  The  hepatic  veins;  vessels  that  originate  in  the  lo- 
bules, and  collect  the  blood  distributed  in  their  substance  by 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Portal  Veinj  the  Hepatic  Artery  and 
Duct. — These  vessels  follow  out  the  branches  of  the  capsule 
of  Glisson,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  pass" 
directly  between  the  lobules.  In  their  course,  however, 
they  send  off  lateral  branches  to  the  sheath ;  and  those  who 
follow  exactly  the  description  of  Kieman,  call  this  the  vagi- 
nal plexus.  The  arrangem^t  of  the  vessels  in  the  sheath  is 
not  in  the  form  of  a  true  anastomosing  plexus,  although 
branches  pass  from  this  so-called  vaginal  plexus  between  the 
lobules.  These  vessels,  according  to  Sappey,  do  not  anasto- 
mose or  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  sheath.^ 

The  portal  vein  does  not  present  any  important  pecu- 
liarity in  its  course  from  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  inter- 
lobular spaces.  It  subdivides,  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  until 
its  small  branches  go  directly  between  the  lobules,  and  in 

<  SiLPPiT,  TrmU  tTanaUmU  de$eripUvf^  Paris,  1867,  p.  288. 
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its  coarse  it  sends  branches  to  the  sheath  (vaginal  veasels), 
which  afterward  go  between  the  lobnles.  The  distribution 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  This  vessel 
has  three  sets  of  branches.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  sheath 
with  the  other  vessels,  it  sends  off  minnte  branches  (vasa 
vasornm),  to  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein,  the  larger  branches 
of  the  artery  itself,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  a  very 
rich  net-work  of  branch^  to  the  hepatic  dnct.  When  the 
hepatic  artery  is  completely  injected,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic 
duct  are  seen  almost  covered  with  vessels.  In  its  coarse, 
the  hepatic  artery  also  sends  branches  to  the  capsale  of 
Glisson  (capsular  branches),  which  join  with  the  branches 
of  the  ]>ortal  vein  to  form  the  so-called  vaginal  plexus. 
From  these  vessels  a  few  arterial  branches  are  given  off  and 
pass  between  the  lobules.  The  hepatic  artery  cannot  be 
followed  beyond  the  interlobular  spaces.  According  to  Kol- 
liker  and  others,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
do  not  open  into  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins,  but  into 
small  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  within  the  capsule  of 
Glisson.' 

The  hepatic  duct  follows  the  general  course  of  the  portal 
vein ;  but  its  structure  and  relations  are  so  important  and 
intricate  that  they  will  be  described  separately. 

Interlobular  Vessels. — ^Branches  of  the  portal  vein,  com- 
ing from  the  terminal  ramifications  as  the  vessel  branches 
within  the  capsule  and  the  branches  in  the  walls  of  the  cap* 
sule,  are  distributed  between  the  lobules,  constituting  the 
greatest  part  of  the  so-called  interlobular  plexus.  These  are 
situated  between  the  lobules  and  surround  them ;  each  ves- 
sel, however,  giving  off  branches  to  two  or  three  lobules,  and 
never  to  one  alone.  They  do  not  anastomose,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  constitute  a  true  plexus.  The  diameter 
of  these  interlobular  vessels  varies  from  -^^xis  *^  tJtt  ^^  ^^ 
inch.*    In  this  distribution,  the  blood-vessels  are  followed 

1  KoLLiKER,  Handbuch  der  Oewebdehre  de$  Memehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  i48. 
*  KoLLiKiR,  op,  eit.,  1867,  S.  441. 
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by  branches  of  the  duct,  much  less  numeroas  and  smaller, 
measuring  only  ^g^Vs*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  some,  even,  have  been 
measured  that  are  not  more  than  toVt  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diam- 
eter.* 

LdbuUi/r  Vessels. — ^In  the  interlobular  plexus,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  hepatic  artery  are  lost,  and  this  can  no  longer 
be  traced  as  a  distinct  vessel.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  its 
arrangement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  artery  does  not 
empty  into  the  radicles  of  the  efferent  vein,  but  joins  the 
portal  vessels  as  they  are  about  to  be  distributed  in  a  true 
capillary  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules.  In  the  lob- 
ules themselves,  consequently,  we  have  only  to  study  the 
arrangement  of  the  portal  plexus,  with  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  hepatic  veins  and  the  relations  of  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lobular  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
is  very  simple.  From  the  interlobular  veins,  a  number  of 
branches  (eight  to  ten)  are  given  off  and  penetrate  the  lobule. 
As  the  interlobular  vessels  are  situated  between  different 
lobules,  each  one  sends  branches  into  two  and  sometimes 
three  of  these  lobules ;  so  that,  as  far  as  vascular  supply  is 
concerned,  these  divisions  of  the  liver  are  never  absolutely 
distinct. 

After  passing  from  the  interlobular  plexus  into  the 
lobules,  the  vessels  immediately  break  up  into  a  close  net- 
work of  capillaries,  from  j-^  to  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diame- 
ter,* which  occupy  the  lobules  with  a  true  plexus.  These 
vessels  are  very  numerous;  and  when  they  are  fiilly  dis- 
tended by  artificial  injection,  their  diameter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  intervascular  spaces.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  study  of  the  liver  by  minute  injections, 
as  in  other  parts,  the  vessels  probably  are  distended  so  that 
they  occupy  more  space  than  they  ever  do  under  the  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  circulation.    The  blood,  having  been 

I  BsAUB,  On  mm«  I^Hnt9  in  the  Anaiomy  of  the  Liver  of  Man  and  VerttbraU 
Animabf  London,  1856,  p.  58. 

*  KdLLiKXB,  op.  cU.f  1857,  S.  442. 
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distributed  in  the  lobules  by  tbis  lobular  plexus,  is  collected 
bj  venooa  radicles  of  considerable  aize  into  a  single  central 
vessel  in  the  long  axie  of  the  lobule,  called  the  intralobular 
vein.  A  Bingle  lobule,  Biirrounded  with  an  interlobular 
vessel,  showing  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  and  the  central 
vein  (the  iutralobnlar  vein)  cut  across,  ia  represented  in 
Fig.  9. 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic  duct  in 
the  Bubetance  of  the  lobule,  recent  researches  have  shown 
that  it  begins  by  a  very  fine  anastomosing  plexus  of  vessels, 
with  amorphous  walls,  situated  between  the  liver-cells ;  but 
there  are  many  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  defer  its  full  consideration  until  we  take  up  the  anatomy 
of  the  secreting  structures  in  the  lobules. 

Origin  and  Course  of  the  Jlepaiie  Veine.— The  blood 
distributed  in  the  lobular  capiUary  plexus  furnishes  the  ma- 
terials for  the  formation  of  bile,  and  undei^es  those  changes 
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produced  by  the  action  of  the  liver  as  a  ductless  gland ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  in  and  around  this  plexns  that  all  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  carried  from 
the  liver  to  go  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hepatic  veins  is  accordingly  very  simple. 

IfUralabiila/r  Vems. — The  innumerable  capillaries  of 
the  lobules  converge  into  three  or  four  venous  radicles  (rep- 
resented in  Fig.  9),  which  empty  into  a  central  vessel,  from 
T»W  ^  T^T  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.*  This  is  the  intralob- 
ular vein.  If  a  liver  be  carefully  injected  from  the  hepatic 
veins,  and  sections  be  made  in  various  directions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intralobular  veins  follow  the  long  axis  of  the 
lobules,  receiving  vessels  in  their  course,  until  they  empty 
into  a  larger  vessel,  situated  at  what  may  be  termed  the 
base  of  the  lobules.  These  vessels  have  been  called,  by 
Kieman,  the  sublobular  veins.  They  collect  the  blood  in 
the  manner  just  described  from  all  parts  of  the  liver,  unite 
with  others,  becoming  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  they 
form  the  three  hepatic  veins,  which  discharge  the  blood  from 
the  liver  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 

The  hepatic  veins  diflfer  somewhat  in  their  structure 
from  other  portions  of  the  venous  system.  Their  walls  are 
thinner  than  those  of  the  portal  veins ;  they  are  not  en- 
closed in  a  sheath,  and  are  very  closely  adherent  to  the  he- 
patic tissue.  It  is  this  provision  which  makes  the  force  of 
respiration  from  the  thorax  so  efficient  in  the  circulation  in 
the  liver.'  Here,  indeed,  a  force  added  to  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  especially  necessary ;  for  the  blood  is  passing  in  the 
liver  through  a  second  capillary  plexus,  having  already  been 
distributed  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
other  abdominal  organs,  before  it  is  received  into  the  portal 
vein.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  hepatic  veins  possess 
a  well-marked  muscular  tunic,  very  thin  in  man,  but  well- 
developed  in  the  pig,  the  ox,  and  the  horse,  and  composed 

>  KdixiKU,  op.  cit.  1867,  &  442.  •  See  toI.  L,  CiroulatioD,  p.  822. 
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of  unstriped  mnBcular  fibres  iDterlacing  with  each  other  in 
every  direction.* 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels  just  described,  the  liver 
receives  venons  blood  fix>ni  vessels  which  have  been  called 
accessory  portal  veins,  coming  fix>m  the  gastro*hepatic  omen- 
tnm,  the  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
anterior  abdominal  walls.  These  vessels  penetrate  at  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  smrface  of  the  liver,  and  may  serve  as 
derivatives  when  the  circulation  through  the  portal  vein  is 
obstmcted. 

Stnid/wre  of  a  LobuLe  qf  the  Liver. — ^Each  hepatic  lob- 
ule, bounded  and  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  interlobular  vessels,  contains  blood-vessels, 
radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  the  so-called  hepatic  cells. 
The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  has  just  been  de- 
scribed; but  in  all  preparations  made  by  artificial  injection, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  blood-vessels  is  exaggerated  by 
excessive  distention,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  the  ducts  and  the  liver-cells  are  thereby  much 
increased.  Under  any  conditions,  there  are  few  questions, 
if  any,  in  minute  anatomy,  that  are  so  complicated  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  a  critical  analysis  of  the  important  investigations 
made  upon  this  subject  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  we 
should  only  iUustrate  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  authors  upon  difficult  anatomical  questions.  As 
the  important  problem  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  lobules 
has  been  the  relations  of  the  cells  to  the  radicles  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  we  shall  first  take  up  the  structure  of  the  cells. 

Hepaiio  Cede. — ^If  a  scraping  from  the  cut  surface  of  a 
fresh  liver  be  examined  with  a  moderately-high  magnifying 
power,  the  field  of  view  wUl  be  found  filled  with  numerous 
rounded,  ovoid,  or  irregularly-polygonal  cells,  measuring  from 
TiiVir  ^  ToW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter.    In  their  natural  con- 

>  Safpet,  op.  ai^  p.  800. 
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dition,  they  are  more  frequently  ovoid  than  polygonal,  and 
when  they  have  the  latter  form,  the  comers  are  always 
rounded.  These  cells  present  one  and  sometimes  two  nu- 
clei, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  nucleoli.  The 
presence  of  numerous  small  pigmentary  granules  gives  to 
the  cells  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance ;  and,  in 
addition,  nearly  all  of  them  contain  a  few  granules  or  small 
globules  of  fat.  Sometimes  the  fatty  and  pigmentary  mat- 
ter is  so  abundant  as  to  obscure  the  nuclei.  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  renders  the  cells  pale  and  the  nuclei  more  dis- 
tinct. By  appropriate  reagents,  animal  starch  (probably 
glycogenic  matter)  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  substance 
of  the  cells.  ^ 

Arrangement  of  the  BUe^ucts  in  the  Lobvlee. — ^Before 
the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Eieman,  no  reasonable 
speculations,  even,  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate arrangement  of  the  bile-ducts.  Eieman  supposed  that 
the  lobules  contained  a  reticulated  net-work  of  ducts  com- 
municating with  the  ducts  in  the  interlobular  spaces ;  but 
he  only  inferred  their  existence,  and  his  figures,  which  have 
been  extensively  copied,  are  merely  diagrammatic*  The 
same  arrangement  essentially  was  described  by  Prof.Leidy, 
who  figures  a  net-work  of  canals  in  the  lobules,  lined  with 
the  liver-cells ;  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  not 
convincing.*  The  results  of  the  researches  of  Beale  were  at 
one  time  adopted  by  many  anatomists.  Beale  supposed 
that  there  existed  in  the  lobules  delicate  tubes,  about  as 
wide  as  the  liver-cells,  each  tube  enclosing  a  row  of  these 
cells.*    The  presence  of  this  delicate  membrane,  however, 

'  ScHiVF,  Ih  la  nature  dm  ffranulaUona  qui  remplistmt  Im  edltUe$  hlpatiqw9 : 
Amidon  animaU^^'Ccmplet  rendut^  Paris,  1869,  tome  zMi!.,  p.  880. 

'  KnaurAir,  op.  cU, — FhUotophieal  TrantaeHotu^  London,  1888,  p.  711,  el  teg. 

*  Leidt,  JUaeareket  into  the  Comparative  Structure  of  the  Liver, — American 
J<fmmal  of  the  Medical  Sdenea^  Philadelphia,  1848,  New  Series,  toL  xt.,  p.  IS, 
etteg, 

*  Beau,  On  mm/e  Pointa  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  of  Man  and  VertebraU 
Animalt,  London,  1866,  p.  78. 
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was  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Kolliker  formerly  ao 
cepted  in  part  the  Tiews  advanced  by  Beale ;  bat  his  ideas 
npon  this  subject,  in  all  but  the  last  edition  of  his  work, 
hare  not  been  yerj  definite.' 

Snch  is  the  condition  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
biliaiy  ducts,  as  it  is  understood  by  most  English  and  Amer- 
ican authors;  and  althou^  the  above  statement  does  not 
represent  all  the  views  entertained  by  different  anatomists, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  exceedingly  indefinite  condition 
of  the  whole  subject.  Kolliker,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Sharpey,  of  London  (1S67),  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
woik  on  histology,  abandons  his  former  views,  and  states 
that  he  has  become  fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  recent 
observations  which  lead  to  an  entirely  new  description 
of  the  bile-ducts ;  *  and  Pro£  Leidy,  in  his  work  on  anat- 
omy, published  in  1861,  does  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject/  Late  researches  have 
shown  that  the  following  is  probably  the  true  relation  of 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  to 
the  hepatic  cells : 

Li  the  substance  of  the  lobules  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
and  r^ular  net-work  of  vessels,  of  uniform  size,  about  ^jj^^j 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,*  which  surround  the  liver-cells,  each 
cell  lying  in  a  space  bounded  by  inosculating  branches  of 
these  canals.     This  plexus  is  entirely  independent  of  the 

*  K5LLIKXR,  Mamtal  of  Bunum  Jiiero^eopie  Anatomy,  London,  1860,  p. 
846. 

*  Journal  of  Anaiomjf  and  Ph^Moffy,  Ctmbridge  and  London,  1868,  toL 

n.,  p.  168.    These  Tiews  hare  been  adopted  by  Kdlliker  in  the  last  edition  of 

his  work  on  Microscopic  Anatomy  {HdndbutA  der  GtweMArt,  Leipzig,  1867,  S. 
428). 

*  Lkidt,  An  EUmmtary  Trmtite  on  Bunum  Anatomy,  Philadelphia,  1861, 
p.  827. 

^  This  IS  the  result  of  the  measurements  by  Dr.  Stiles  (BuUdm  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1868,  toL  ilL,  p.  351),  of  the  ducts  in  the  liTers  of 
the  bullocks  that  died  of  the  ^  Texas  disease,*'  which  we  hare  yerified  in  the 
■ame  specimen.  The  measurements  given  by  Frey  are  about  the  same  (Hand- 
huh  der  HiMogU,  Leipsig,  1867,  S.  558). 
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blood-vefiselB,  and  it  seems  to  encloBe  ia  its  meshes  each  indi' 
ridual  cell,  extending  from  the  periphery  of  the  lobnle, 
where  it  ia  in  eommnnication  with  the  interlobular  bile- 
dnctB,  to  the  intralobu-  ^^  ^^ 

lar  rein  in  the  centre. 
The  vessels  probably 
have  excessively  thin, 
homc^neooB  walls — 
though  the  existence  of 
tbeir  membrane  has  not 
been  positively  demon- 
strated— and  are  with-  , 
out  any  epithelial  lin- 
ing, being  mach  small- 
er, indeed,  than  any 
epithelial  cells  with 
which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. This  arrangement, 
as  far  as  is  known,  has 

Hair  Omoibi- 

,,  iMraow  j(aui»«L  i^ipiiK.  inn,  s.  IW.) 

other  secreting  oi^an. 

Although  it  is  within  three  or  four  years  only  that  the 
reticulated  bite-ducts  of  the  lobules  have  attracted  much 
attention,  they  were  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the 
tobnles,  near  the  periphery,  by  (Jerlach,  in  1848."  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  an  examination  of  his  figures  and  description, 
that  he  succeeded  in  filling  with  injection  that  portion  of 
the  lobular  network  near  the  borders  of  the  lobules,  and 
demonstrated  the  continuity  of  their  vessels  with  the  inter- 
lobular ducts ;  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  vessels  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  lobule.  His  views,  however,  received  very 
little  attention,  and  are  not  even  mentioned  in  most  of  the 
authoritative  works  on  general  anatomy.    "Within  the  last 


..      uetlon  of  in  faepillc  lo- 

□nie  ui  [UD  rmbblL.  iniigiilfled  400  dUmetan.  b, 
MplllaiT  blood-Te»elg ;  g,  capUlan  bUe-dncM; 
I.  tlTer^elli.    (SOLUsnL  BaCobuM  Ot     " 


'  GiM,*™,  BiMOtKh  Jer  lOffmmitm  MK/ipwMZm  OtmbMin,  Uaiiix,  IMS, 
&  280,  d  tq. 
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few  years,  Budge,*  AndrejeviS,'  Mac-Gillavry,"  Chrzonszo- 
zewsky,*  Wyss,*  Hering,*  Frey,'  Eberth,*  KoUiker,*  and 
others  have  investigated  this  interesting  question,  by  vari- 
ous methods,  and  have  arrived  at  the  most  positive  and  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  now  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  there  are  either  canals  or  interspaces  between  the 
liver-cells  in  the  lobules,  and  that  these  open  into  the  in- 
terlobular hepatic  ducts.  It  is  still  a  question  of  discussion, 
whether  these  passages  are  simple  spaces  between  the  cells, 
or  are  lined  by  a  membrane ;  but  this  point  has  no  great 
physiological  importance,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difScult  to  demonstrate  a  membrane 
forming  the  wall  of  a  tube,  the  whole  measuring  but  urirD 
of  an  inch.  In  the  investigations  which  have  thus  demon- 
strated the  arrangement  of  the  finest  bile-ducts  in  the 
lobules,  the  livers  of  rabbits  have  been  found  to  present  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  has  been  assumed,  however, 
that  in  the  method  of  study  by  artificial  injection,  the  ap- 
pearance of  canals  might  be  due  to  the  extravasation  of  Hkd 
fluid,  which  might  possibly  take  on  a  regular  arrangement 
between  the  cells.  This  is  an  error  of  obsei'vation  that 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  occur ;  but  not  only  have  these  fine 

*  BuDQE,  UiAer  den  Verlauf  der  ChUenffdnge.-^Arduv  fSr  AnatonUe,  JPhyti- 
ologie  und  winenkhafHUhen  Msdicm^  Leipzig,  1859,  S.  642,  ti  teq. 

*  AndrsjsyiJ,  Uebtr  dmfmneren  Bau  der  Leber, — SUMungeberichU  der  maihS' 
matieeh^naiurwieteMchafUichen  CUuee  der  Kaiaerliehen  Akademie  der  Wtmeiu 
uhafien,  Wein,  1861,  Bd.  xliii.,  I.  Abtheilung,  S.  879,  el  eeq, 

*  MAC-6fLLATRT,  Zur  AnoBUmU  der  Leber^  Idem,  Wein,  1865,  Bd.  !.,  IL 
Abtheilung,  S.  207,  et  eeq, 

*  CHRZ0N8ZCZKWSKT,  Zur  AnOlomie  und  Fh^feioloffie  der  JJeber, — ^Vibchow's 
Archiv^  Berlin,  Jan.,  1866,  Bd.  xxxt.,  S.  158,  et  eeq. 

*  Wrss,  BeUroff  zur  Hisiologie  der  iderieehen  Leber, — Virchow'b  Arehh^  Ber- 
Im,  April,  1866,  Bd.  xxxt.,  a  558,  et  eeq. 

*  Hkrxno,  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Wtrbelthierleber.^aUxunffberichie^  etc.,  Wein, 
1866,  Bd.  liT.,  I.  AbtheUung,  &  885. 

'  Frkt,  ffandbueh  der  Hieioloffiey  Leiprig,  1867,  8.  557,  el  eeq. 
'  Ebxrth,  UfUerew^ungen  iiber  die  normale  und  paUwlogieche  Ze&M*.— Vw- 
CHOw's  Archiv^  Berlin,  Mai,  1867,  Bd.  xxxix.,  S.  70,  el  eeq, 

*  KoLLiUR,  Hdndbueh  der  GewOdehre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  428. 
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dncts  been  filled  by  injection  and  their  connection  witli  the 
interlobnlar  ducts  apparently  established,  they  have  been 
obsenred  fiUed  with  inspissated  bile  in  icteric  livers.*  A 
method  of  study,  very  ingenious  and  highly  satisfactory  in 
its  results,  was  adopted  by  Chrzonszczewsky.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  blood-vessels  or  stomach  of  a  living  animal  a 
solution  of  indig(H»rmine,  and  within  one  or  two  hours, 
killed  the  animal,  when  the  whole  net- work  of  ducts  in  the 
lobules  was  found  unbroken  and  connected  with  the  inter- 
lobular vessels.  The  drawings  of  these  appearances  accom- 
panying the  memoir  are  exceedingly  beautiful.' 

A  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  for  observing  the 
bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  was  presented  in  the  livers  of  ani- 
mals that  died  of  the  so-called  ^^  Texas  cattle-disease."  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Stiles,  who  was  able 
to  verify,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  facts  which 
have  lately  been  established  by  the  German  anatomists.*  In 
these  livers,  the  finest  bile-ducts  were  found  filled  with  bright 
yellow  bile,  and  their  relations  to  the  liver-cells  were  beauti- 
fully distinct.  In  the  examination  of  these  specimens,  the 
presence  of  what  appeared  to  be  detached  fragments  of  these 
little  canals  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they 
were  lined  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity.  These  in- 
teresting anatomical  points  were  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Stiles 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  we  have 
since  been  able  to  verify  them  in  every  particular. 

Anatomy  of  the  Excretory  Biliary  Passages. — ^There 
can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  connection  between  the  in- 
tercellular biliary  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  and 

1  Wtbb,  locaL  *Loe.  eU, 

*  SriLM,  BvlUtin  of  ikt  New  7crk  Academy  of  Medieiney  1868,  yoL  lii.,  p. 
S60;  Rqfort  of  (he  New  York  8UUe  CattU  CommiuUmen,  in  eonneetum  with  the 
SpeM  Report  of  (he  Metropolitan  Board  of  Heaiih  on  the  Tone  CatUe-Dieeaee.-^ 
TranmeUtmM  of  the  New  York  StaU  Agriadtural  Society,  Albany,  1868,  ToL 
xzril— 1867,  Part  ii.,  pp.  1187,  1160;  and  7%ird  AnnvalJRepoH  of  the  Ue. 
tropoUtan  Board  of  SeaUh  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  1868,  p.  808. 
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the  interlobalar  ducts.  We  shall  see,  Airther  on,  that  the 
dncts,  in  their  course  from  the  lobules  to  the  intestine,  are 
provided  with  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  which  prob- 
ably secrete  a  mucus  that  is  mixed  with  the  bile ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  bile  are  formed  in 
the  lobules,  and  the  canals  situated  between  the  lobules  and 
leading  from  them  to  the  larger  ducts  ^re  merely  excre- 
tory. 

Between  the  lobules  the  ducts  are  very  small,  the  smallest 
measuring  about  yijVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are 
composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  lined  with  small,  flat- 
tened epithelium.  According  to  Eobin,  the  cells  lining  the 
excretory  ducts  are  ciliated ; '  but  this  is  not  the  view  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  ducts  larger  than  iVnr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  hsLve 
a  fibrous  coat,  formed  of  inelastic,  with  a  few  elastic  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  larger  ducts  there  are,  in  addition,  a  few 
noQ-6triated  muscular  fibres.  The  epithelium  lining  these 
ducts  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  the  cells  gradually  under- 
going a  transition  from  the  pavement  form  as  the  ducts  in- 
crease in  size.  In  the  largest  ducts  there  is  a  distinct  mu- 
cous membrane,  with  mucous  glands. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  biliary  passages, 
from  the  interlobular  canals  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  are 
little  utricular  or  racemose  glands,  varying  in  size  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  liver,  called,  by  Bobin,  the  biliary  acini. 
These  are  situated,  at  short  intervals,  by  the  sides  of  the 
canals.  The  glands  connected  with  the  smallest  ducts  are 
simple  follicles,  from  -^  to  -^  of  an  inch  long.  The 
larger  glands  are  formed  of  groups  of  these  follides,  and 
measure  from  j^  to  yfg-  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  glands 
are  only  found  connected  with  the  ducts  ramifying  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  do  not  exist  in  Ae  hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common  ducts.  They  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  lined  with  small,  pale  cells  of  pavement-epithe- 

1  LmKk  n  Robin,    IHdumnairt  de  mSdecwe^  Paris,  I860,  p.  611,  Artido, 
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Unm.  If  the  ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  be  isolated, 
thej  are  foand  covered  with  these  little  f^ups  of  folliclee, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  racemoBe  gland,  ex- 
cept that  the  acini  are  relatively  small  and  scattered.  This 
appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  11. 


•  And*  at»A»i  to  tb*  btUuT  d>wU  (^  Iba  pig  mwnlfled 
L  Bruch  f  u  htpMIe  dniiL  with  Uu  lorftc*  almM  Hidnhr 
(tudi  opening  Into  lu  siltj .   1,  bnneh  In  which  lh«  gtutik 

.  —    .    — -nmeroiu:    8,  8,  S.  tnnctisg   of  the   dnct  with   mil   £■#« 

fiBidi:  «,<*,«,  blli07  dnsti  with  ilmpl*   tbIllelM    itUohad;   0,  fi.  B,  B,  tOH^K 

fcinr   Ibl^eka;   1,  i,   i,  (,  «,  uuMaoioHt  In   •nhoi;    T,   T.   '■  ugulu  ■    i 

J,  1  8,  8.  uHloaoM  V  tniunn*   Imnehn..     (Bu-kt,   i^attt   cfJMiiiiiH.  hri*, 

iwi,  ub*  hi.,  p.  nt.) 

The  excretory  biliary  dncts,  Irom  the  interlobular  vessels 
to  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  hepatic  dnct,  present  na- 
merone  anastomoses  with  each  other  in  their  coarse. 

VoM  Ahsrrmntia.—TD  the  livers  of  old  persons,  and  oc- 
casionally in  tiie  adult,  certain  veeeels  are  foand  ramifying 
on  the  BBifcec  «f  tbe  liver,  but  always  opening  into  the 
biliary  ducts,  which  have  been  called  vasa  aberrantia.  These 
ire  never  found  in  the  ftftos  or  in  children.  They  are,  un- 
doubtedly, appendages  at  the  excretory  system  of  the  liver, 
and  are  anali^us  in  their  stracture  to  the  ducts,  but  are 
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apparentlj  hypertrophied,  with  thickened,  fibrous  walls,  and 
present,  in  their  course,  irregular  constrictions,  not  found  in 
the  normal  ducts.  The  racemose  glands  attached  to  them 
are  always  very  much  atrophied.  Sappey  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  are  ducts  leading  to  lobules  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver  which  have  become  atrophied.* 

OaUMadder^  Sepatic^  CystiCj  a/nd  Common  Dtu^. — 
The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ducts,  one 
from  the  right  and  the  other  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  joins  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochus.  The  common  duct  is  about  three  inohes 
in  length,  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  opens  into 
the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  It  passes  obliquely 
through  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  opens  into  its  cavity 
in  connection  with  the  principal  pancreatic  duct.  The  cys- 
tic duct  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  canals. 

The  structure  of  these  ducts  is  essentially  the  same. 
They  have  a  proper  coat,  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  a 
few  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a 
separate  coat.  The  mucous  membrane  is  always  found 
tinged  yellow  with  the  bile,  even  in  living  animals.  It  is 
marked  by  numerous  minute  excavations,  and  is  covered 
with  cells  of  columnar  epithelium.  This  membrane  con- 
tains numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  gall-bladder  is  an  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sac,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth  at  its  widest  por- 
tion, and  capable  of  holding  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  fluid.  Its  fundus  is  covered  entirely  with  peri- 
toneum, but  this  membrane  passes  only  over  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.   In  some  of  the  lower 

1  Sappst,  op,  eU.f  tome  iil,  p.  288. 
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animals  there  is  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  but  a  few  scattered 
fibres  only  are  found  in  the  human  subject.  The  mucous 
coat  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  marked  with  numerous 
Terj  small,  interlacing  folds,  which  are  exceedingly  vascular, 
lake  the  membrane  of  the  .ducts,  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium.  In  the 
gall-bladder  are  found  numerous  small  racemose  glands, 
formed  of  from  four  to  eight  follicles  lodged  in  the  submu- 
cous structure.  These  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  glands 
opening  into  the  ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
secrete  a  mucus,  which  is  mized  with  the  bile. 

Nerves  and  LymphaUoe  of  the  lA/oer. — ^The  nerves  of  the 
liver  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic,  and 
the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  The  branches  of  the 
left  pneumogastric  penetrate  with  the  portal  vein,  while  the 
branches  from  the  right  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic,  and  the 
sympathetic  surround  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct. 
All  of  these  nerves  penetrate  at  the  transverse  fissure  and 
follow  the  blood-vessels  in  their  distribution.  They  have 
not  been  traced  further  than  the  terminal  ramifications  of 
the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  their  exact  mode  of  termination 
is  unknown. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  divided  into  two  layers :  the  superficial  layer,  situated 
just  beneath  the  serous  membrane;  and  the  deep  layer, 
formed  of  a  plexus  surrounding  the  lobules  and  situated 
outside  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  superficial  lymphatics 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  that  portion  of 
the  deep  lymphatics  which  follows  the  hepatic  veins  out 
of  the  liver,  pass  through  the  diaphragm  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  thoracic  glands.  Some  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  superior  or  convex  surface  join  the  deep  vessels 
that  emeige  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  pass  into  glands 
below  the  diaphragm,  while  others  pass  into  the  thoracic 
cavity. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  and  Discharge  of  3ile, — 
The  liver  has  no  analogue  in  the  glandular  system,  either  in 
its  anatomy  or  its  physiology.  There  is  no  gland  in  the 
economy  which  we  know  to  have  two  distinct  fhnctions, 
snch  as  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  production  of  certain 
elements  destined  to  be  taken  np  by  the  current  of  blood 
as  it  passes  through.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  body  which  has  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  an  or- 
dinary secreting  gland  and  a  ductless  gland.  If  we  regard 
the  liver-cells  as  the  anatomical  elements  which  produce  the 
bile,  it  is  evident  that  their  number  is  very  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  and  the  liver  itself 
is  an  organ  of  much  greater  size  than  it  seems  to  us  would 
be  required  for  the  mere  secretion  of  bile.  We  explain  this 
disproportionate  size  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  has  other 
functions  as  a  ductless  gland. 

There  is  no  gland  in  which  the  arrangement  of  secreting 
tubes  is  the  same  as  in  the  liver.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  intercellular  plexus  of  fine  tubes  in  the  lobides  should  be 
any  thing  but  the  plexus  of  origin,  or  the  secreting  portion 
of  the  hepatic  duct.  These  are  certainly  not  blood-vessels, 
and  the  only  vessels  that  could  have  the  appearance  we  have 
described,  except  the  bile-ducts,  are  the  lymphatics ;  but  the 
communication  between  these  vessels  and  the  excretory  bile- 
ducts,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen  distended  with 
bile  in  icteric  livers,  are  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
nature.  This  arrangement,  then,  must  be  r^arded  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  liver,  as  the  arrangement  of  a  capillary  plexus, 
surrounded  with  cells  and  enveloped  in  a  dilated  extremity 
of  a  secreting  tube,  is  peculiar  to  the  kidney  and  is  fomud 
in  no  other  glandular  organ. 

Do  the  liver-cells,  situated  outside  of  the  plexus  of  origin 
of  the  biliary  duct,  secrete  the  bile,  which  is  taken  up  by 
these  deh'cate  vessels  and  carried  to  the  excretory  biliary  pas- 
sages ?  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  answering  this  q|iies- 
tion  in  the  affirmative ;  though,  if  we  do,  we  must  recognize 
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the  &ct  that  the  same  cells  produce  glycogenic  matter.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  secretion, 
it  seems  necessary  thiGit  a  formed  anatomical  element,  known 
as  a  secreting  cell,  should  elaborate,  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  blood,  the  elements  of  secretion;  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  structureless  membrane,  like  that  which 
forms  the  walls  of  the  bile-ducts.*  Under  this  view,  assum- 
ing that  bile,  as  bile,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  these 
little  lobular  tubes,  the  liver-cells  are  the  only  anatomical 
elements  capable  of  prodi  cing  the  secretion.  With  regard 
to  the  mechanism  of  this  secreting  action,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  beyond  our  general  remarks  in  the  first  chapter. 
With  the  view  we  have  just  expressed,  certain  elements  of 
the  bile  are  separated  from  the  blood,  and  others  are  manu- 
factured out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood  by  the 
liver-cells,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  delicate  plexus  of  vessels 
situated  between  the  cells.  The  discharge  of  the  fiuid  is 
like  the  discharge  of  any  other  of  the  secretions,  except  that 
a  portion  is  temporarily  retained  in  a  diverticulum  from  the 
main  duct,  the  gall-bladder. 

The  two  distinct  functions  of  the  liver  now  recognized 
by  many  physiologists,  namely,  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
the  formation  of  sugar,  have  led  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence in  the  liver  of  two  anatomically  distinct  portions 
or  organs,  corresponding  to  its  double  physiological  func- 
tion. This  view,  indeed,  has  been  advanced  by  several 
eminent  anatomists.  Bobin  recognizes  two  distinct  parts 
in  the  liver ;  a  biliary  organ  and  a  glycogenic  organ.  He 
regards  the  lobules,  with  their  liver-cells  and  blood-vessels, 
as  the  parts  concerned  in  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  and  the  little  glands  which  open  into  the  biliary  ducts 
all  along  their  course  (see  Fig.  11)  and  are  arranged  on 
the  duct  "in  the  form  of  leaves  of  fern,"  as  the  biliary 


*  An  eiceptioQ  to  this  rale  is  in  the  secretion  of  milk  during  the  period  of 
greeteit  eotiTity  of  the  mammary  glandi.    (See  p.  79.) 
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organ/  The  Bame  independence  of  the  glycogenic  and  bil- 
iary portions  of  the  liver  has  been  argned  by  others.  Among 
the  latest  publications  on  this  subject  is  a  review  of  the 
question  by  Accolas;'  but  although  this  was  published  in 
1867,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  late  researches,  to  which 
we  have  referred  so  fully,  on  the  origin  of  the  ducts  in  the 
lobules. 

The  fact  of  bile  being  found  in  the  lobular  canals  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  direct  conmiunication  of  these 
canals  with  the  excretory  biliary  ducts  are  powerful  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the 
lobules,  and  probably  by  the  liver-cells.  What,  then,  is  the 
function  of  the  little  acini  connected  exclusively  with  the 
biliary  ducts  ?  The  similarity  of  their  structure  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  mucous  glands,  and  to  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
gall-bladder  especially,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  secrete  a  mucous  fluid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bile 
taken  from  the  gall-bladder  contains  more  mucus  than  that 
discharged  directly  from  the  liver ;  but  the  bile  of  the  he- 
patic duct  in  most  animals  is  somewhat  viscid  and  contains  a 
certain  amoimt  of  mucus.  This  is  the  view  entertained  by 
Sappey,  who  states  that  the  bile  is  viscid  in  different  animals 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  these  little  glands; 
and  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  glands  do  not  exist,  the  bile 
is  remarkably  fluid.' 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  racemose 
glands  attached  to  the  excretory  biliary  passages  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  bile,  «and  as  they  are  not  even  to  be  found  in  some 
animals  that  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile,  we 
must  regard  the  question  of  the  isolation  of  two  organs  in 

I  LiTTsi  KT  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  nUdecine,  Paris,  1865,  p.  611,  Article, 
Ftne^  and  Lefom  tur  let  humeun^  Paris,  186Y,  p.  661,  d  aeg, 

*  AccoLAB,  .Ettai  tur  Parigine  det  canalieulet  hipoHgftet  et  9ur  tindiptndamot 
dm  appareilt  Miaire  d  glycoghu  dufoU^  Strasbourg,  1867. 

•  Sappit,  TraUi  d'anatomU  deteripihe,  Paris,  1867,  tome  iil,  p.  280 
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tLe  liver,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  other  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  as  still  unsettled.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, indeed,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the 
hepatic  lobules. 

SecreHon  of  BUe  from  Venous  or  Arterial  Blood. — 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  whether  the  bile  be  secreted  from  the  blood 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  or  from  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  The  immense  quantity  of  blood  distrib- 
uted in  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  led  first  to  the  opinion 
that  the  impurities  were  separated  from  this  blood  to  form 
the  bile,  and  that  the  hepatic  artery  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  secretion.  This,  indeed,  was  the  view  adopted 
by  Olisson,^  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  liver.  But  since  Bernard  discovered  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  this  subject  has  assiuned 
additional  importance ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  materialB  for  the  secretion  of  bile  may  not  be  furnished 
by  one  vessel  (the  hepatic  artery),  while  the  other  (the  portal 
vein)  is  specially  concerned  in  the  formation  of  glycogenic 
matter.  This  theoretical  view,  however,  is  not  carried  out 
by  well-established  anatomical  facts  or  by  physiological  ex- 
periments. It  is  not  yet  possible  to  separate  the  liver  ana- 
tomically into  two  organs,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  seems  certain,  also, 
from  numerous  experiments,'  that  bile  may  be  secreted  fi*om 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
to  the  hepatic  artery ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  from  the  re- 
cent experiments  of  Or6,'  that,  if  the  portal  vein  be  obliter- 
ated so  gradually  that  the  animal  does  not  die  from  the  op* 
eration,  bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the,hepatic  artery. 

*  OuMOifiVB,  Afudomia  HqpatU,  London,  1654,  p.  888. 

*  LoiiaKT,  TrmUd€fk^<ikgU^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  806. 

*  Oii,  JiiJhMmc$  de  VMiUraiiim  dt  la  vdne  porU  mr  la  ^krUion  dt  fa  hik,^ 
Ommptm  rmdiit,  Paiii,  1866,  tome  zliiL,  p.  468. 
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The  experimentB  of  M.  Or6  are  very  cnriooB  and  in- 
Btmctive.  After  haTing  repeatedly  made  the  experiment  of 
applying  a  tight  ligature  to  the  portal  vein,  producing  thereby 
very  grave  symptoms  and  death  so  speedily  that  the  effects 
upon  the  secretion  of  bile  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ob- 
served, he  modified  his  operations  so  as  to  effect  a  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  vein.  This  he  accomplished  by  simply 
applying  a  loose  ligature,  and  tightening  it  from  time  to 
time  until  it  came  away.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  he  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  the  secretion  of  bile  six  days  or  more 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature ;  and,  on  killing  the 
animals,  he  found  the  portal  vein  entirely  obliterated  and 
no  communicating  branches  by  which  the  blood  could  get 
from  the  portal  system  to  the  liver.  From  these  observa- 
tions it  is  concluded  that  the  bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery. 

In  support  of  this  view,  several  instances  of  obliteration 
of  the  portal  vein  in  the  human  subject  are  cited  in  works 
upon  physiology.  In  a  note  to  the  communication  of  Or6 
in  the  Comptea  rendus^  Andral  reports  the  case  of  a  patient 
that  died  of  dropsy,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  the 
portal  vein  was  found  obliterated;  In  this  instance  the  gall- 
bladder was  found  full  of  bile.^  In  addition,  instances  in 
which  the  portal  vein  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  have  been 
reported,'  and  in  none  was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  secre- 
tion of  bile. 

If  the  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  tying  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  the  observations  of  instances  of  obliteration  of 
the  portal  vein  and  of  congenital  malformation,  in  which  the 
portal  vein  does  not  go  to  the  liver,  be  equally  reliable,  there 

I  CompteB  rtndua^  Paris,  1866,  tome  xliiL,  p.  467. 

'  Abbbnktht,  A^eowU  o/iwo Intianeesof  Uheommon Formation^  intheViKera 
of  ihiB  Human  Body, — FhUooophical  TransacliorUj  London,  1793,  p.  69. 

Lawrenck,  Aeeouni  of  a  Child  bom  wUhmU  a  Bndn^  which  Uvedfow 

Datfi  :  with  a  sketch  of  the  principal  deviations  from  the  ordinary  Formation  of  the 
Body;  Bemarke  on  their  Production^  and  a  view  o/eome  Phytioloffieal  In/ereneei  to 
which  they  lead^-^MedieO'Chirurgical  TranmcHone,  London,  1814,  yoL  y.,  p.  174. 
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18  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  is, 
that  bfle  may  be  Becreted  from  either  venons  or  arterial 
blood.  This  view  ib  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  process  of  secretion  and  its  applications  to 
the  production  of  bile.  Begarding  the  bile  as  in  part  an 
excrementitions  flnid,  its  effete  elemeot,  cholesterine,  is 
contained  both  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  and  in  the  he- 
patic arteiy.  Its  recrementitions  principles,  gljcocholates, 
tanrocholateSi  etc.,  we  snppose  are  prodnced  ds  novo  in 
the  liver,  ont  of  materials  famished  by  the  blood.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  production  of  elements  of  secretion  by 
glandulai:  cells  we  do  not  understand ;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  principles  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  bile  may  not  be  furnished  by  the  blood  of  th* 
portal  yein,  as  well  as  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  view  most  nearly  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  question  is,  that  bile  is  produced  in  the  liver 
fit>m  the  blood  distributed  in  its  substance  by  the  portal 
veid  and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  not  from  either  of  these 
vessels  exclusively ;  and  that  the  bile  may  continue  to  be  se- 
creted, if  either  one  of  these  vessels  be  obliterated,  provided 
the  supply  of  blood  be  suflScient. 

Qua/rUUy  of  Bile. — ^The  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity 
of  bile  in  the  human  subject  must  be  merely  approximative ; 
and  our  only  ideas  on  this  point  are  derived  from  experi- 
ments upon  the  inferior  animals.  The  most  complete  and 
reliable  observations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  and  were  made  upon  animals  with  a  fistula  into  the 
gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communis  having  been  tied.*  These 
observers  found  great  variations  in  the  daily  quantity  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  animals,  the  quantity  in  the  camivora  being 
the  smallest.  Applying  their  results  to  the  human  subject, 
assuming  that  the  amount  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity 
secreted  by  the  camivora,  the  daily  secretion  in  a  man 

I  BiODn  vxp  SoBxnyr,  DU  Virdaminff9$a/U^  Leip^  1852,  8.  209. 
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weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  wonld  be  about  two 
and  a  half  pounds.' 

VariiUiana  in  the  Flow  of  the  Bile. — We  have  abeady 
considered,  in  another  section,  the  variations  in  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.* 
It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to  repeat  that  the  discharge 
fix>m  a  biliary  fistula  in  a  dog  increases  immediately  aftei 
eating ;  that  it  is  at  its  maximum  from  the  second  to  the 
eighth  hour,  during  which  time  it  does  not  yaiy  to  any  great 
extent ;  after  the  eighth  hour  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  from 
the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  its  minimum. 
Prof.  Dalton  made  observations  on  the  flow  of  bile  from  a 
fistula  into  the  duodenum,  which  would  represent  the  physi- 
ological discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  more  nearly 
than  observations  with  a  biliary  fistula.  He  found  that 
by  far  the  largest  quantity  passes  into  the  intestines  im- 
mediately after  feeding  and  within  the  first  hour."  These 
results  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  previous  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  which  have  been  very  numerous; 
and  they  show  that  while  the  bile  is  discharged  much  more 
abundantly  during  intestinal  digestion  than  during  the  in- 
tervals of  digestion,  its  production  and  discharge  are  con- 
stant. This,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  liver  has  an  excre- 
mentitious  function. 

The  bile  is  stored  up  in  the  gall-bladder  to  a  consider- 
able extent  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  K  an  animal 
be  killed  at  this  time,  the  gall-bladder  is  always  distended ; 

*  This  is  the  estimate  adopted  by  Dalton  (Ttwiltw  on  Human  FhyiMogy^ 
Philadelphia,  1867|  p.  172).  In  our  own  experiments,  made  on  a  dog  with  a 
biliary  fistula,  the  object  was  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  entire  quantity  of 
bile  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as  to  note  the  rariations  in  Its  flow.  The  estimate 
was  made  in  a  dog  that  had  become  somewhat  enfeebled,  and  is  ondoubtedlj 
too  low.    (See  toI.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  876.) 

*  See  ToL  it.  Digestion,  p.  876. 

*  Dalton,  op.  ctt.,  p.  176. 
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bnt  it  is  found  empty,. or  nearly  so,  in  animals  killed  during 
digestion. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion 
of  bile  has  been  very  little  studied,  and  the  question  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  liver  is  supplied  very 
abundantly  with  nerves,  both  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
the  sympathetic  system,  and  some  observations  have  been 
made  upon  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  its  glycogenic 
function ;  but  with  regard  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  we  can 
only  apply  our  general  remarks  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  secretion.' 

The  bile  is  discharged  through  the  hepatic  ducts  like  the 
secretion  of  any  other  gland.  During  digestion,  the  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  passes  into  the  ductus  com- 
munis, in  part  by  contractions  of  its  walls,  and  in  part,  prob- 
ably, by  compression  exerted  by  the  distended  and  congested 
digestive  organs  adjacent  to  it.  It  seems  that  this  fluid, 
which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  liver  without  inter- 
mission, separating  from  the  blood  certain  excrementitious 
matters,  is  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  for  use  during 
digestion. 

>  See  page  28,  d  teg. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  nenrous  system  on  the 
seeretion  of  bUe  is  well  presented  in  the  following  paragraph : 

**  The  nerrous  system  has  assuredly  a  very  great  influence  on  the  resorption 
of  bile  or  on  an  obstacle  offered  to  its  discharge ;  but  we  Iniow  nothing  distinct 
relative  to  this  action,  although  we  cannot  deny  it  in  the  fiuse  of  instances  where 
fear  hfts  been  suiBcient  to  suddenly  produce  icterus.  The  cause  of  this  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  grand  sympa* 
iMo  (BnuTAao,  Liquidm  de  Vwrganimu^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  %!%), 
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EXCBSTOBY  FUNCmOK   OF  THE   LIVEB. 

General  properties  of  the  bUe — Compositioii  of  the  bUe— Biliary  salts-^TaorO' 
«  oholate  of  loda — Glycocholate  of  sodar— Origin  of  the  biliary  salts — Choles- 
terine— Process  for  the  extraetion  of  cholesterine — ^BiliTerdine— Tests  for 
bile— Test  for  biliTerdine— Test  for  the  biliary  salto— Pettenkofer's  test 
— ^Excretory  function  of  the  lirer — Origin  of  cholesterine— Experiments 
showing  the  passage  of  cholesterine  into  the  blood  as  It  circulates  throng^ 
the  brain — ^Analyses  of  Tenons  blood  from  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in 
cases  of  hemiplegia — Elimination  of  cholesterine  by  the  liyer — ^Analyses 
showing  accumulation  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  certub  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  lirer — Cholestenemia. 

Although  the  function  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion 
is  essential  to  life,  we  know  very  little  of  its  mode  of  action ; 
and  we  have  thought  proper  to  defer  until  now  a  full  con* 
sideration  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  this  secretion. 
For  an  account  of  what  is  known  of  its  digestive  function, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  of  volume  second,  treat- 
ing of  digestion.  We  shall  show,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
liver  excretes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  effete  princi- 
ples ;  but  before  taking  up  the  relations  of  the  bile  as  an  ex- 
cretion, it  wiU  be  necessary  to  study  its  general  properties 
and  composition. 

Oenerdl  Properties  of  the  BUe. — ^The  secretion,  as  it 
comes  directly  from  the  liver,  is  somewhat  viscid ;  but  after 
it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder,  its  viscidity  is  much 
greater  from  farther  admixture  of  mucus. 

The  color  of  the  bile  is  very  variable  within  the  limits 
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of  health.  It  may  be  of  any  Bhade  between  a  dark,  yellow- 
ish-green and  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  semitransparent,  ex- 
cept when  the  color  is  very  dark.  In  different  classes  of 
animals  the  variations  in  color  are  very  great.  Li  the  pig 
it  is  bright-yellow ;  in  the  dog  it  is  dark-brown ;  and  in  the 
ox  it  is  greenish-yellow.  As  a  rule,  the  bile  is  dark-green 
in  the  camivora  and  greenish-yellow  in  the  herbivora. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  bile,  according  to  Prof. 
Dalton,  is  1018 ; '  but  this  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  aver- 
age usnaUy  given,  which  is  from  1020  to  1026.'  When  the 
bile  is  perfectly  fresh,  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  it  readily 
undergoes  putrefactive  changes.  It  has  an  excessively  dis- 
agreeable and  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
When  mixed  with  water  and  shaken,  it  becomes  frothy, 
probably  on  account  of  the  tenacious  mucus  and  its  sapona- 
ceous constituents. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  bile  is  invariably  alkaline. 
This  is  true  of  the  fluid  discharged  from  the  hepatic  duct," 
although  the  alkalinity  is  not  strongly  marked;  but  the 
reaction  varies  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gaU-bladder. 
Bernard  found  it  sometimes  acid  and  sometimes  alkaline 
in  the  gall-bladder,  in  animals,  dogs  and  rabbits,  killed 
under  various  conditions ;  *  but  many  of  these  animals  were 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  severe  operations.  In  the 
hepatic  ducts  the  reaction  is  always  alkaline ;  and  there  are 
no  observations  on  human  bile  that  show  that  the  fluid  is 
not  alkaline  in  all  of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  epithelium  of 
the  biliary  passages  is  strongly  tinged  with  yellow,  even  in 
living  animals.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  stains  the  animal 
tissues.    This  is  very  well-illustrated  in  icterus,  when  even  a 

1  Baltov,  JVeaiite  on  Euman  PhyMogy^  PhiladelphU,  1867,  p.  169. 

*  LoNOiT,  TnM  dephydoloffie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  2Y8. 

*  BoBiK,  Lefom  mr  2m  humeur$,  Paris,  1867,  p.  688. 

^  Bbvau),  Liqmdm  d$  Vorganitme^  Paris.  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  212. 
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small  quantity  of  this  coloring  matter  finds  its  way  into  the 
circulation. 

Perfectly  normal  and  fresh  bile,  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, presents  only  a  certain  amount  of  mucus,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  we  have  already  described.  There  are  no 
formed  anatomical  elements  characteristic  of  this  fluid.  The 
fatty  and  coloring  matters  are  in  solution,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  globules  or  granules. 

CompoaUion  of  the  Bile, 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  bile,  in  a  per- 
fectly fresh  and  normal  condition,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inferior  animals  with  the  greatest  facility,  no  satisfactory 
analyses  of  its  characteristic  principles  were  made  before  the 
examinations  of  ox-gall  by  Strecker,  in  1848.  The  bile  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  important,  but  least  understood, 
of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  our  scanty  information  with  regard 
to  its  functions  has  been  in  a  measure  due  to  the  want  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  its  physiological  chemistry.  We  shall 
study  the  composition  of  the  bile  very  closely,  and  shall  show 
that  it  contains  two  classes  of  constituents ;  one  class— ele- 
ments of  secretion — which  is  reabsorbed ;  and  another — an 
element  of  excretion — ^which  is  discharged  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  fsBces.  The  latter  involves  a  newly-described  function 
of  the  liver,  but  our  information  is  much  more  positive  and 
definite  concerning  it  than  with  regard  to  the  digestive  action 
of  the  bile.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  digestion,  we  have 
already  indicated  some  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  been 
but  imperfectly  overcome,  in  the  study  of  the  action  of  the 
bile  as  a  true  secretion,  or  a  recrementitious  fluid.  The  rea- 
son why  the  same  obscurity  has  prevailed,  until  very  recently, 
with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  bUe  as  an  excretion  is 
that  physiologists  have  regarded  what  are  known  as  the 
biliary  salts  as  the  only  really  important  constituents ;  and 
these  salts  have  eluded  chemical  investigation  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.    Our  recent  posi- 
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tive  knowledge  of  the  exerementitiouB  fdnetion  of  the  liver 
ifi  due  to  the  recognition  of  choleeterine,  an  invariable  con- 
stitnent  of  the  bile,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  of  excretion. 

Ccm^posUion  of  Human  BUe} 

Water 915-00  to  SW-OO 

l^orochoUte,  or  choleate  of  soda  (KaO,CttH4tNOt4St)  56*50  **  106-00 

GlycoeholAte^  or  ohoUte  of  soda  (NaO,CMH4tNOi i). . . .  traoes. 

C3io1e8terine  (CttHttO). 1*60  to      8*66 

BOiTerdine 14*00  *«     8000 

Lecithene 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  traces  of  soaps. 

Choline  (CitHuNOt). traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*77  to      8-50 

Phosphate  of  soda 1*60  **       2*60 

Phosphate  of  potassa 0*76  **       1-60 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*50  *<       1-85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia. 0*45  *'  *  0*80 

Saltooflron. 0'16   "      0-80 

Salto  of  manganese traces*'       0-12 

Slicicacid 0-08  *•      0H)6 

Mnoosine traces. 

Loss 8*46  to      1-21 

1,000-00    1,000-00 

There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  the 
bile,  as  regards  its  inorganic  constituents,  which  demand 
more  than  a  passing  mention.  It  contains  no  coagulable 
organic,  principle,  except  mucosine,  and  all  of  its  constitu- 
ents are  simply  solids  in  solution.  The  quantity  of  solid 
matter  is  very  large,  and  the  proportion  of  water  relatively 
email ;  but  in  comparing  its  proportion  of  water  with  that 
of  other  fluids  in  the  body,  as  the  blood-plasma,  lymph  and 
chyle,  milk,  etc.,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  is  suggested  by 

1  This  table  of  the  composition  of  the  bile  is  compiled  from  Robin  (Ztfons 
fvr  \m  AtMiuwri,  Paris,  1867,  p.  542).  In  making  up  the  table,  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  constituents  and  1,000  has  been  put  in  as  '*  loss.**  We 
hare  omitted  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  urea,  as  their  existence  as  proximate  prii^ 
dples  of  normal  bile  is  doubtful 
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Bobin/  that  all  of  these  eontain  water  entering  into  the 
composition  of  their  coagulable  principles ;  so  that  their  pro- 
portion of  water,  as  it  is  ordinarily  given,  is  really  not  greater 
than  in  the  bile.  Among  the  inoi^ganic  salts,  we  find  chloride 
of  sodium  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphates.  We  also  note  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron,  of 
manganese,  and  a  small  proportion  of  silicic  acid.' 

The  fatty  and  saponaceous  matters  demand  hardly  any 
more  extended  consideration.  A  small  quantity  of  margarine 
and  oleine  are  held  in  solution,  partly  by  the  small  propor- 
tion of  soaps,  but  chiefly  by  the  taurocholate  of  soda.  These 
principles  sometimes  exist  in  larger  quantity,  and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  form  of  globules.  The  proportion  of  soaps 
is  very  small.  Lecithene,  a  phosphorized  fat,  is  mentioned  by 
Bobin  and  others,  but  its  constitution  is  not  definitely  set- 
tled. All  that  is  known  of  this  principle  is  that  it  is  a 
neutral  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  bile,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine. 
Choline  (CjpHj,KO,)  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid  found  in  the  bile 

in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

« 

BiUa/ry  Salts. 

The  principles  which  we  have  called  biliary  salts  are 
compounds  of  soda  with  peculiar  organic  acids,  found  no- 
where but  in  the  liver,  and  undoubtedly  produced  in  this 
organ  from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  The  fact  that 
the  bile  possesses  peculiar  principles  has  long  been'  recog- 
nized. It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  follow  out  in  detul 
the  earlier  chemical  investifications  into  their  properties ;  for 
the  biUary  matter  of  BerzelSs  and  the  picromel  ^d  biliary 
resin  of  Thenard  are  now  known  to  be  composed  of  sev- 
eral distinct  proximate  principles.     Our  exact  knowledge 

'  Robin,  Le^om  aur  let  humatn^  Paris,  1867,  p.  548. 

*  The  preseDce  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  tike  ammonio-magneaiao 
phosphate  has  hitely  been  indicated  in  the  bile  by  M.  Bergerot  (de  Saint-L6ger) 
— JSmmo/  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ▼!.,  p.  487. 
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of  these  substances  dates  from  the  analysis  of  ox-bile  by 
Strecker..  He  obtained  two  peculiar  acids,  cholic  and  choleic 
add,  which  he  found  in  the  bile,  in  combination  with  soda/ 
In  the  subsequent  researches  of  Lehmann,  these  acids  are 
called,  respeetiyelj,  gljcocholic  and  taurocholic  acid,  and 
the  salts,  gljcocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda.' 

In  human  bile,  the  proportion  of  gljcocholate  of  soda  is 
Tery  small,  the  biliary  matter  existing  almost  entirely  in  the 
fjrm  of  the  taurocholate.  The  taurocholate  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  by  ether,  in  the  form 
of  dark,  resinous  drops.  These  do  not  ciystallize,  and  the 
amount  of  glycocholate,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  same 
way  and  soon  assumes  a  crystalline  form,  is  very  slight. 
Prof.  Dalton,  who  has  studied  the  biliaiy  salts  very  closely, 
at  first  was  unable  to  obtain  any  crystalline  matter  from 
human  bile,  but  he  has  lately  foxmd  it  in  minute  quantity.' 

TcmrachdlaU  of  Soda  (NaO,C^H„NO,,8,).— There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  resinous  drops  obtained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  excess  of  ether  to  a  strong  alcoholic  extract  of 
bile  consist  of  a  proximate  principle  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state.  These  drops  are  not  crystallizable,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  opinion,  expressed  by  Bobin  and  Yerdeil,  that  they 
are  impure.*  In  fact,  even  now,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  character  of  these  peculiar 
biliary  salts.  In  ox-bile,  the  non-crystallizable  and  the 
crystallizable  salts  exist  together;  but  in  human  bile,  the 

*  8mcKn,  UnUnue/umg  der  OehgaUe, — Annaim  der  Chemu  und  Fharmaei*^ 
Hddfllberg,  184S,  Bd.  Ixt.,  &  l^ei  9eq. ;  Beobadutungm  vher  du  OidU  ver- 
MAtadsiMT  TMere,  Idem,  1849,  Bd.  Ixx.,  S.  149,  H9eq.  An  analysis  of  these  ob- 
terrmtiotts  is  giren  in  the  Journal  de  pharmade  H  da  <AtmM,  Paris,  1848,  tome 
rill.,  p.  215 ;  1849,  tome  xr.,  p.  158 ;  and  tome  xrl,  p.  450. 

*  LEHXANir,  Phytwlogical   ChamUtry,  Philadelphia,  1855,  vol  iL,  p.  20l| 

*  DALT05,  Tr^aiUe  <m  Swrum  PhfMo^,  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  167. 

^  BoBix  R  Ybrdiil,  TraiU  de  ehimU  anotomt^,  Paris,  1858,  tome  li., 
p.  478. 
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greatest  part  is  in  the  form  of  what  we  know  as  the  tamo- 
cholate  of  Boda. 

These  salts  may  be  readily  obtained  from  ox-bile  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  following  process :  The 
bile  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  and  pulverized.  The  dry 
residue  is  then  extracted  witii  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered. 
In  this  part  of  the  process,  Dr.  Dalton  uses  five  grains  of  the 
dry  residue  to  one  fluidrachm  of  alcohol*  The  filtered  fluid 
is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  color,  and  contains  fats  and  coloring 
matter,  in  addition  to  the  biUary  salts.  To  precipitate  the 
biliary  salts,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  added,  which  pro- 
duces a  dense,  white  precipitate  that  redissolves  by  agitation. 
Another  small  quantity  of  ether  is  again  added,  and  the 
precipitate  thus  produced  is  dissolved  by  shaking  the  mix* 
ture.  This  process  is  repeated  carefully,  adding  the  ether 
and  shaking  the  mixture  after  each  step,  until  the  precipi- 
tate becomes  permanent.  An  excess  of  ether — ^from  eight 
to  ten  times  the  bulk  of  the  alcoholic  extract  used — ^is  then 
added,  the  test-tube  or  flask  is  careftiUy  corked,  and  the 
mixture  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Gradually  the  dense, 
white  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  becomes 
attached  in  the  form  of  resinous  drops  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass ;  and  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  it  begins  to  form 
delicate  acicular  crystals,  arranged  in  rosettes.  These  are 
crystals  of  the  glycocholate  of  soda;  and  the  non-ciystal- 
lizable  matter  remaining  is  the  taurocholate  of  soda. 

To  separate  these  two  salts,  the  ether  is  rapidly  poured 
off*,  and  the  crystalline  and  resinous  residue  is  dissolved  in 
distilled  water.  On  the  addition  to  this  solution  of  a  little 
acetate  of  lead,  the  glycocholate  is  decomposed  and  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  glycocholate  of  lead,  leaving  the  tauro- 

>  Daltoit,  TrdtUm  en  Human  Ph^Moffy^  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  162,  H  mq^ 
and  On  Hu  OmtlUtiiion  and  Phiiftkiiogy  of  the  BUt, — American  Journal  of  the 
Meduxd  Scieneee^  Philadelphia,  1867,  New  SerieB,  Tid.  xxxiv.,  p.  805,  et  mq.  The 
details  of  the  processea  for  the  extraction  of  the  biliarj  salts  are  taken  from 
Dalton,  who  has  studied  this  subjeot  rery  carefully,  and  whose  method  is  simple 
and  entirely  satisfactory. 
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cholate  in  solution.  The  gljcocholate  of  lead  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  the  snbacetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
filtered  flnid.  This  decomposes  the  tanrocholate,  and  the 
tanrocholate  of  lead  is  precipitated.  The  snbacetate  of  lead 
will  decompose  both  the  gljcocholate  and  the  tanrocholate, 
bnt  the  gljcocholate  onlj  is  acted  npon  bj  the  acetate  of 
lead.  The  gljcocholate  and  the  tanrocholate  of  lead  are 
then  carefullj  washed  and  treated  separatelj  with  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  gives  the  original  salts  in  nearlj  a 
pure  state. 

The  tanrocholate  of  soda  is  a  proximate  principle  of 
the  bile,  and  it  is  not  necessarj  to  describe  fallj  in  detail 
the  pnrelj  chemical  processes  bj  which  it  is  decomposed. 
With  a  little  care,  the  tanrocholic  acid  maj  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  pnritj,  and  bj  prolonged  boiling  with  pot- 
ash, maj  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid  and  taurine.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  the  books  about  the  name  of  this  new 
acid.  Strecker  calls  it  eholalic  acid,  and  applies  the  name 
of  cholic  acid  to  what  we  have  described  as  gljcocholic  acid. 
As  we  have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Lehmann,  we  shall 
call  it  cholic  acid.  Its  formula  is  O^H^O.HO.  The  for- 
mula for  taurine  is  OJI^TSOfi^.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  substances  are  formed  artifidallj  and  are 
not  true  proximate  principles.  Thej  have  been  described  in 
explanation  of  the  name  tanrocholic  acid,  which  has  been 
applied  to  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  different  biliary 
acids  are  formed  of  cholic  acid  united  with  taurine  or  other 
basic  substances. 

K  human  bile  be  treated  in  the  manner  just  described, 
frequentlj  no  crjstalline  matter  is  obtained,  and  when  it 
exists,  it  is  in  very  small  quantitj.  The  great  mass  of  the 
precipitate  is  composed  of  the  tanrocholate  of  soda.  This, 
when  it  has  been  thoroughlj  purified,  is  whitish  and  gumm  j, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  melted  with  slight  heat,  and  is  inflammable.  Its  reac- 
tion is  neutral.    It  has  a  peculiar,  sweetish-bitter  taste.    The 
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proportion  of  this  principle  in  the  bile  is  always  very  large, 
though  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  has  very  little 
in  common  with  the  salts  of  fatty  origin,  either  in  its  general 
properties  or  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  and  its  acid  contains  nitrogen.  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  its  composition,  and  one  which  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  glycocholate  of  soda,  is  that  it  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur.  One  of  its  important  properties  in  the 
bile  is  that  it  aids  in  the  solution  of  the  fats  contained  in 
this  fluid,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably,  in  the  solution 
of  cholesterine. 

OJ/ycochcHaU  of  Soda  (NaO,C„H  JS"0,,).— We  have  ne- 
#  cessarily  described  the  process  for  the  extraction  of  the 

glycocholate  of  soda,  in  connection  with  the  taurocholate. 
The  glycocholate  is  crystallizable  and  is  more  easily  obtained 
in  a  condition  of  purity.  The  chief  chemical  points  of  dif- 
ference between  these  salts  are,  that  the  glycocholate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  acetate  of  lead  as  well  as  the  subacetate,  the 
acetate  having  no  effect  upon  the  taurocholate  of  soda,  and 
that  the  glycocholic  acid  does  not  contain  sulphur.  By 
treating  glycocholic  acid  with  potash  at  a  high  temperature, 
it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycine,  or  glycoooU 
(O^HjNO^).  It  is  this  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  glyco- 
cholic acid.  In  their  physiological  relations,  the  two  biliary 
salts  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  identicaL 

Origin  of  the  BUia/ry  Salts. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  principles  are  elements  of  secretion,  and  are  pro- 
duced de  novo  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  no  instance 
have  they  ever  been  discovered  in  the  blood  in  health ;  and, 
although  they  present  certain  points  of  resemblance  with 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  they  have  never  been 
found  in  the  excreta.    In  experiments  made  by  MiiUer,' 

1  HuxLLKR,  JTofuiaZ  dephyrioioffUf  Paris,  1851,  tomt  L,  p.  122. 
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Ennde/  Lehmann/  and  Moleschott,'  on  frogs,  in  which  the 
liver  was  removed  and  the  animal  snrvived  several  days,  and 
in  the  observations  of  Moleschott,  between  two  and  three 
weeks,  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to  determine  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  biliary  salts  in  the  blood.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  supposing  that  these  principles  are  products  of 
disassimilation.  Once  discharged  into  the  intestine,  they 
undergo  certain  changes,  and  can  no  longer  be  recognized  by 
the  usual  tests ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that,  changed 
or  unchanged,  they  are  absorbed  with  the  elements  of  food/ 
They  are  probably  the  elements  concerned  in  the  digestive 
function  of  the  bile. 

« 
Cholegterme^  0„H„0. 

Before  the  publication,  in  1862,  of  a  memoir  on  a  new 
excretory  function  of  the  liver,  the  function  and  relations  of 
cholesterine  were  not  known,  and  this  substance  was  hardly 
mentioned  in  most  works  on  physiology.  As  we  beUeve 
that  it  must  now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  products  of  disassimilation,  it  becomes  interesting 
and  important  to  stndy  its  properties  more  closely. 

The  first  description  we  have  of  cholesterine  is  by 
Fourcroy,  who  states  that  it  was  discovered  by  Poulletier 
de  la  Sdle,  in  1782.*  Fourcroy  also  describ^  adipocire, 
which  he  likened  to  cholesterine,  although  he  did  not  con- 

*  KuxDK,  De  HepatU  BadHTpaiUme^  Diueriaiio  InaugundiMy  Berolini,  1860. 

*  Lehxamv,  Phyaiohgieal  ChemUtry,  Philadelphia,  1856,  toL  I,  p.  476. 

*  MoLBOHOTT,  8ur  la  tierkion  du  were  et  de  la  biU  data  Is  faie. — Oomftee 
midbit,  Paria,  1866,  tome  zL,  p.  1040. 

Holeaohott  was  more  saccessftil,  in  these  experimenta,  than  an  j  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  extirpated  the  lirer  fW>m  a  great  nmnber  of  frogs,  and 
Bttooeeded  in  keeping  them  alire  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  he  could  nerer 
detect  in  the  blood  the  bile-pigment  or  the  biliary  salts. 

^  See  ToL  ii,  Digestion,  p.  874,  et  eeq, 

'  FouaCBOT,  Mhnoire  eur  la  nature  dee  altiraiiont  qu'iprouveni  quelqua  Aw. 
meure  animalee^  par  Vtffd  dee  maladfee  etpar  Paeiion  dee  rem^dte, — Ifhnoiree  de 
la  SoeUU  JRo^e  de  Mideeine,  1782-1788,  Paris,  1788,  p.  489.    The  substance 
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aider  the  two  snbBtances  identicaL*  In  1814,  ChevFenl  gave 
a  full  description  of  choleeterine,  and  extracted  it  from  the 
bile  of  the  human  subject  and  some  of  the  inferior  ani 
mals.'  It  was  afterward  found  by  different  observers,  in 
gall-stones,  intestinal  concretions,  cysts,  and  tumors.  In 
1830,  Denis  described  a  substance  in  the  blood,  which  he 
thought  was  cholesterine,  and  its  discovery  in  this  fluid  is 
attributed  to  him  by  most  authors ;  but  in  1888,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  error  of  his  first  observation,'  and  admits  that 
cholesterine,  with  a  new  substance  analogous  to  it,  called 
seroline,  was  dLscovered  in  the  blood,  in  1883,  by  Boudet/ 

Cholesterine  is  now  recognized  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  various  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Most 
authors  state  that  it  is  found  in  the  bile,  blood,  liver,  nervous 
tissue,  crystalline  lens,  meconium,  and  fsecal  matter.  We 
have  found  it  in  all  these  situations,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fiseces,*  where  it  does  not  exist  normally,  having  been 
transformed  into  stercorine  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal 
canal.' 

In  the  fluids  of  the  body,  cholesterine  exists  in  solution ; 
but  by  virtue  of  what  constituents  it  is  held  in  this  condition, 

described  by  Fonrcroj  wu  undoubtedlj  cholesterine;  but  it  renudiied  for 
Oherrenl  to  describe  its  properties  aocuntelj  and  give  it  the  name  bj  whidi  It 
is  now  known.    The  obsenrations  of  Cherreol  will  be  referred  to  farther  on. 

*  FouBcaoT,  Ikmrikne  mhnaire  ntr  im  maUirm  ammalm  trowtiet  data  la  Ok 
mMf  dm  Ifmoemt  d  Pom. — AnnaUi  de  cAmiim,  Paris  1791,  t<Hne  TiiL,  p. 

*  Ohxtbiul,  RuhBrehM  thimiqmt  mr  phrnetm  eorpt  gra*,  Cmgrnhne  mi' 
moirt.  Dm  eorpt  gu^on  a  appeUS  adipoeirt, — Afmalm  de  thUme^  Paris,  1816,  tome 
xctL,  p.  7. 

*  Dnris,  JBmai  twr  VappUeaJtum  de  la  ^imU  d  Vftude  phyiio^ogiqus  dut  $anffd$ 
VlwrnnUy  Paris,  1688,  p.  147. 

^  BoiTDR,  JTotftwOet  redntrtKm  mar  la  eompoeUion  du  ahum  dufang  A¥mam.— 
Afmaim  de  ehimie  eidephpnque,  Paris,  1888,  t<Hne  liL,  p.  887. 

*  For  a  table  of  the  quantities  of  cholesterine  in  Tarions  situations,  see  an 
artiole  by  the  author,  on  a  New  Mceretorff  Funeium  of  the  Liver.^Ameriean  Jmer^ 
nalo/ihe  Medieal  Seiencee,  Phikdelphia,  1863,  New  Series,  roL  xlir.,  p.  818. 

*  See  ToL  IL,  Digestion,  p.  899,  ei  9eq. 
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is  not  entirelj  settled.  It  is  stated  that  the  biliary  salts  hare 
the  power  of  holding  it  in  solution  in  the  bile,  and  that  the 
small  amount  of  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  blood  hold  it  in 
solution  in  that  fluid ;  but  direct  experiments  on  this  point 
are  wanting.  In  the  nervous  substance  and  in  the  crystalline 
lens,  it  is  united  ^^  molecule  d  molecule  "  to  the  other  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  these  tissues.  After  it  is  discharged 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  when  it  is  not  changed  into  stereo- 
rine,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  crystalline  form ;  as  in  the  meco- 
nimuy  and  in  the  fsBces  of  animals  in  a  state  of  hibernation. 
In  pathological  fluids  and  in  tumors,  it  is  found  in  a  crystal- 
line form,  and  may  be  detected  by  microscopic  examination. 

Cholesterine  is  usually  described  as  a  non-nitrogenized 
principle,  having  all  the  properties  of  the  fats,  except  that 
of  saponification  with  the  alkalies.  Its  chemical  formula  is 
given  as  CmH^O.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  crystallizable, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,. veiy  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, though  sparingly  soluble  in  cold.  It  is  inflammable, 
and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the 
alkalies,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  When  treated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  strikes  a  peculiar  red  color,  which 
is  mentioned  by  some  as  characteristic  of  cholesterine.  We 
have  found  that  it  possesses  this  character  in  common  with 
the  so-called  seroline.^ 

Cholesterine  may  easily  and  certainly  be  recognized  by 
the  form  of  its  crystals,  the  characters  of  which  can  be  made 
out  by  means  of  the  microscope.  They  are  rectangular  or 
rhomboidal,  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  of  variable 
size,  with  distinct  and  generally  r^ular  borders,  and  fre- 
quently arranged  in  layers,  with  the  borders  of  the  lower 
strata  showing  through  those  which  are  superimposed.  This 
arrangement  of  the  crystals  takes  place  when  cholesterine 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity.    In  pathological  speci- 

I  Thii  tiiiiiUritj  in  the  reactioni  of  oholeBterine  and  seroline  with  sulphn- 
rle  teld  la  meotioDed  by  B6rard  {Coun  d$  pkyndlogU^  Paria,  1851,  tome  ill, 
p.  117). 

86 
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menB,  the  crystals  are  generally  few  in  nnmber  and  isolated. 
The  plates  of  cholesterine  are  frequently  marked  by  a  cleav- 
age at  one  comer,  the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  borders ; 
and  frequently  they  are  broken,  and  the  line  of  fi*acture  is 
generally  undulating.  Lehmann  attaches  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  measurements  of  the  angles  of  the  rhomboid. 
According  to  this  author,  the  obtuse  angles  are  100^  3(K,  and 
the  acute  79^  30'.^  We  have  examined  a  great  number  of 
specimens  of  cholesterine,  extracted  fit>m  the  blood,  bile, 
brain,  liver,  and  occurring  in  tumors,  and  have  not  observed 
that  the  crystals  have  definite  angles.  Frequently  the 
plates  are  rectangular,  and  sometimes  almost  lozenge-shaped. 
It  is  by  the  transparency  of  the  plates,  the  parallelism  of 
their  borders,  and  their  tendency  to  break  in  parallel  lines, 
that  we  recognize  cholesterine.  Lehmann  seems  to  consider 
the  tablets  of  this  substance  as  regular  crystals  having  in- 
variable angles.  From  examination  during  crystallization, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  they  are  not  crystals,  but  frag- 
ments of  micaceous  sheets,  which,  ftom  their  extreme  tenuity, 
are  easily  broken.  In  examining  a  specimen  from  the  me- 
conium, which  was  simply  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  it  was 
easy  to  observe  a  transparent  film  forming  on  the  surface  of 
the  alcohol  soon  after  it  cooled,  and  this,  on  microscopic 
examination,  m  situ,  disturbing  the  flaid  as  little  as  possible, 
was  found  to  be  marked  by  long  parallel  lines.  When  the 
fluid  had  partially  evaporated,  the  crust  became  broken  and 
the  fi^agments  took  the  form  of  the  ordinary  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine, but  they  were  larger  and  more  regular.  The  tab- 
lets were  exceedingly  thin,  and  regularly  divided  into  deli- 
cate plates,  with  the  characteristic  comer-cleavages  of  the 
cholesterine ;  and  as  the  focus  of  the  instrument  was  changed, 
new  layers  wore  brought  into  view. 

Crystals  of  cholesterine  melt  at  293®  Fahr.,  but  are  formed 
again  when  the  temperature  falls  below  that  point.  Accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  they  may  be  distilled  inv€tcuo  at  680®, 

>  LiBMAirir,  I^y$ioloffieal  Chemiidfy,  PhiUdelphiB,  1865,  toL  L,  p.  244. 
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without  decomposition.  The  determination  of  the  fusing 
point  is  one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  seroline,* 
which  fuses  at  90""  8'. 

Without  considering  in  detail  the  processes  which  have 
been  employed  bj  other  observers  for  the  extraction  of  cho- 
iesterine  from  the  blood,  bile,  and  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
we  shall  simply  describe  the  method  which  has  been  found 
most  convenient  in  the  various  analyses  we  have  made  for 
this  substance.  In  analyses  of  gall-stones,  the  process  is  very 
simple;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pulverize  the  mass, 
extract  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filter  the  solution  while 
hot,  the  cholesterine  being  deposited  on  cooling.  If  the  ciys- 
tals  be  colored,  they  may  be  redissolved,  and  filtered  through 
animal  charcoal.  This  is  the  process  employed  by  Poulletier 
de  la  Salle,  Fourcroy,  and  Chevreul.  It  is  only  when  this 
substance  is  mixed  with  fatty  matters,  that  its  isolation  is  a 
matter  of  any  difficulty.  In  extracting  cholesterine  from 
the  blood,  we  have  operated  on  both  the  serum  and  clot,  and 
in  this  way  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  this  fluid  than  have  been  observed  by  others,  who 
have  employed  only  the  serum.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
cess for  quantitative  analysis,  which  was  determined  upon 
after  a  number  of  experiments : 

The  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first  care- 
folly  weighed,  then  evaporated  to  diyness  over  a  water-bath, 
«id  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  powder  is  then 
treated  with  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidounce 
for  every  hundred  grains  of  the  original  weight,  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  agitating  the  mixture  occasion- 
ally. The  ether  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  throwing  a 
little  fresh  ether  on  the  filter  so  as  to  wash  through  every 
trace  of  the  fat,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  evaporate.  If 
the  fluid,  especially  the  blood,  have  been  carefully  dried  and 
pulverized,  when  the  ether  is  added,  it  divides  it  into  a  very 
fine  powder  and  penetrates  every  part.    After  the  ether  has 
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evaporated,  the  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidrachm  for  every  hundred 
grains  of  the  original  weight  of  the  specimen,  filtered  while 
hot  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously. To  keep  the  fluid  hot  whUe  filtering,  the  whole  appa- 
ratus may  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a  large  water-bath, 
or,  as  the  filtration  is  generally  rapid,  the  funnel  may  be 
warmed  by  plunging  it  into  hot  water,  or  steaming  it,  taking 
care  that  it  be  carefully  wiped.  We  now  have  the  choleste- 
rine  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  saponifiable  fat.  After 
the  fluid  has  evaporated,  we  can  see  the  cholesterine  crystal- 
lized in  the  watch-glass,  mingled  with  masses  of  fat.  This 
we  remove  by  saponification  with  an  alkali ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  we  add  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, which  we  allow  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  residue 
for  from  one  to  two  hours.  If  much  fat  be  present,  it  is  best 
tp  heat  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  boil- 
ing point ;  but  in  analyses  of  the  blood  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  mixture  is  then  to  be  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
thrown  upon  a  small  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  till  the 
fiuid  which  passes  through  is  neutral.  We  then  diy  the 
filter,  and  fill  it  up  with  ether,  which,  in  passing  through, 
dissolves  out  the  cholesterine.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated, 
the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  as  before,  the 
alcohol  collected  on  a  watch-glass  previously  weighed,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate.  The  residue  consists  of  pure  choleste- 
rine, the  quantity  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  weight. 

The  accuracy  of  this  process  may  be  tested  by  means  of 
the  microscope ;  for  the  crystals  have  so  distinctive  a  form, 
that  it  is  easy  to  determine,  by  examining  the  watch-glass, 
whether  the  cholesterine  be  perfectly  pure.  In  making  this 
analysis  quantitatively,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
all  the  manipulations ;  and  for  determining  the  weight  of 
such  minute  quantities,  an  accurate  and  delicate  balance, 
one,  at  least,  that  will  turn  with  the  thousandth  of  a  gramme, 
carefully  adjusted,  must  be  employed.    With  these  precau- 
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tions,  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  any  fluid  or  solid  may 
be  detennined  with  perfect  accuracy ;  and  the  estimate  may 
be  made  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  of  blood.  In  analyzing  tiie  brain  and  bile,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  the  first  ethereal  solution  through  animal 
charcoal,  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring  matter.  In  doing  this, 
the  charcoal  must  be  washed  with  fresh  ether  till  the  solu- 
tion which  passes  through  is  brought  up  to  the  original 
quantity.  The  other  manipulations  are  the  same  as  in  ex- 
aminations  of  the  blood.  In  examining  the  meconium,  we 
found  that  the  cholesterine  which  crystallized  from  the  first 
alcoholic  extract  was  so  pure  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  an  alkali. 

The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  bile  is  not  very 
laj^.  In  the  table,  it  is  estimated  at  from  1'60  to  2*66 
parts  per  thousand.  In  a  single  examination  of  the  hu- 
man bile,  we  found  the  proportion  0*618  of  a  part  per 
thousand. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  this  principle  involve,  as 
we  believe,  an  office  of  the  liver  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
recognized  by  physiologists ;  and  we  shall  consider  these  ques- 
tions specially,  under  the  head  of  the  excretory  function  of 
the  liver. 

JBUiverdme. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  it  in  the  liver.  It  gives  to  the  bile  its 
peculiar  tint,  and  has,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  property  of 
coloring  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  When- 
ever the  flow  of  bile  is  seriously  obstructed,  the  coloring 
matter  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  can  be  readily  detected 
in  the  serum,  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva.  In  the  bile  it  is  liquid,  but  it  may  be  coagu- 
lated and  extracted  by  various  processes.  It  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  the  form  of  pigmentary  granulations. 
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ThiB  principle  is  precipitated  from  the  bile  hj  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime.  The  filtered  residue  is  then  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  Ume  and 
leaves  a  fatty  residue  of  an  intense-green  color.  The  fat  is 
then  removed  by  repeated  washings  with  ether  (a  very  long 
and  difficult  process).  The  precipitate  is  then  redissolved 
in  alcohol  with  ether  added,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  a 
bluish-green  color,  and  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  dark- 
green  powder.  This  powder  contains  iron,  but  its  pro- 
portion has  never  been  accurately  estimated.  The  mat- 
ter thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  chloroform, 
but  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  chemi- 
cal investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  ultimate 
composition  and  the  modifications  of  this  and  the  other  col- 
oring matters.  According  to  Eobin,*  the  empirical  formula 
for  biliverdine,  deduced  from  the  analyses  of  Scherer,  is 
C^^HjfKO^ .  ITo  account  is  taken  in  these  analyses  of  the 
iron,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

Upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  better,  of  nitric  mixed 
with  nitrous  acid,  biliverdine  is  acted  upon  in  a  peculiar  way, 
producing  a  play  of  colors,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
tests  for  bile. 

Tests  far  Bile. 

It  is  frequently  desired,  particularly  in  pathological  in- 
vestigations, to  ascertain,  by  some  easy  test,  the  fact  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  bile  in  various  of  the  fiuids  and  solids 
of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  physiological 
question  to  determine  the  course  and  destination  of  the 
biliary  salts  after  the  bile  has  passed  into  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  application  of  ap- 
propriate tests  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract  and 

>  Robin  it  Vkrdkil,  TraiiS  de  Mnie  euuOonUque^  ParU,  ISftS,  tome  UL,  p.  S89. 
*  Robin,  Lefom  tur  let  htmuun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  550. 
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ihe  blood  of  the  portal  system.  The  ingredients  of  the  bile 
which  it  is  important  to  detect  are  biliverdine,  the  biliary 
salts^  and  cholesterine.  The  last-named  substance  can  be 
detected  best  by  applying  the  method  which  we  have  just 
described  for  its  extraction ;  but  several  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  detection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  peculiar  biliary 
salts. 

Test  for  JBUiverdme. — There  is  one  test  so  simple  and 
easy  of  application,  that  it  alone  will  suffice  for  the  prompt 
detection  of  biliverdine.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  urine,  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  frequently 
becomes  an  important  question. 

We  are  led  generally  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  peculiar  color.  K  we  spread 
out  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  a  white  sur- 
face, as  a  porcelain  plate,  and  add  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
or,  what  is  better,  nitroso-nitric  acid,  if  the  coloring  matter 
of  bile  be  present,  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  will  be  observed 
at  the  circumference  of  the  drop  of  acid  as  it  difiuses  itself. 
The  color  will  rapidly  change  from  blue  to  red,  orange, 
purple,  and  flnaUy  yellow.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  upon  the  biliverdine ;  and  this  test  will  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  either  cholesterine  or  the  biliary  salts.  It  is 
used,  therefore,  only  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Test  for  the  BiUa/ry  Salts. — ^The  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  reliable  test  for  the  biliary  salts,  was  proposed  many 
years  ago  by  Pettenkofer,'  and  is  now  generally  known  as 
Pettenkofer's  test.  This  requires  some  care  and  practice  in 
its  application,  but  it  is  entirely  reliable ;  and  although  it 
has  been  objected  that  there  are  other  substances  than  the 

I  PRTlllKom^  iVoTtf  aber  eina  neue  BeaeHon  auf  OaUs  md  Zudser.^An^ 
Mfai  At  Chemii  und  FharmaeU,  Heidelberg,  1844,  Bd.  Ui.,  8.  00. 
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biliary  Baits  which  produce  similar  reactions,  these  are  not 
met  with  in  the  animal  floids,  and  consequently  are  not 
liable  to  produce  confusion.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bile  be  present  in  any  fluid,  and  if  there  be  not  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  animal  matters,  the  test  may  be  employed  with- 
out any  preparation ;  but  in  delicate  examinations,  it  is 
best  to  evaporate  the  suspected  liquid,  extract  the  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitate  with  ether,  and  dissolve 
the  ether-precipitate  in  distilled  water.  By  this  means  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  will  react  distinctly,  even 
when  the  biliary  salts  exist  in  very  small  quantity.  Petten- 
kofer's  test  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  biliary  salts,  whatever 
be  their  form,  and  the  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  cholic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  biliary  acids. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  common  methods  of 
employing  Pettenkofer's  test :  To  the  suspected  solution  we 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  in  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  then  slowly  added,  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  It  is  recommended  to . 
add  the  acid  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature  shall  be  but 
little  raised.  If  a  large  quantity  of  the  biliaiy  salts  be 
present,  a  red  color  shows  itself  almost  immediately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  soon  extends  through  the  en- 
tire liquid,  rapidly  deepening  until  it  becomes  of  a  dark-lake 
or  purple.  If  the  biliary  matters  exist  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, it  may  be  several  minutes  before  any  red  color 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  change  to  a  purple  is  corre- 
spondingly slow,  the  whole  process  occupying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Many  organic  matters  may  be  rendered 
dark  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  sugar  itself  will  be 
acted  upon,  even  if  no  bile  be  present,  but  the  color  due  to 
the  sugar  alone  is  yeUow.  The  peculiar  play  of  colors  above 
described  can  easily  be  recognized  after  a  little  practice,  and 
is  observed  only  in  the  presence  of  the  biliary  salts. 

The  ordinaiy  modifications  in  the  application  of  this  test 
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are  unimportant.  Some  recommend  to  add  tlie  Bnlphnrio 
acid  first,  and  then  to  add  tlie  solution  of  sugar ;  and  some, 
after  adding  to  the  liquid  two-thirds  of  its  yolume.of  sul- 
phuric acid,  drop  into  the  mixture  one  or  two  lumps  of  cane- 
sugar.  The  reaction  with  the  biliary  salts  is  essentially  the 
same,  whichever  of  these  methods  be  employed. 

.Secretary  JFunetion  of  ihs  Lwer. 

In  1862,  in  studying  the  properties  and  physiological  re- 
lations of  cholesterine,  we  gave  the  first  definite  account  of 
an  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  The  experiments  and 
observations  upon  which  we  based  our  conclusions  were 
extended  and  laborious,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not 
been  repeated  in  detail  by  other  observers ;  but  the  results 
must  be  taken  as  positive,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments 
be  admitted,  and  they  have  been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  scientific  authorities.  The  details  of  these  ex- 
periments are  too  elaborate  to  be  given  in  full,  as  contained 
in  the  original  memoir.' 

The  few  statements  with  regard  to  the  function  of  choles- 
terine to  be  found  in  works  published  before  1862  are  very  - 
indefinite.  In  most  works  on  physiology,  this  substance  is 
hardly  mentioned,  it  being  generally  regarded  as  a  curious 
principle,  interesting  only  to  the  physiological  chemist.  We 
have  given,  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  extracts  from  the 
works  of  Carpenter,  Lehmann,  Mialhe,  and  Dalton,  which 
contain  all  that  is  said  of  the  probable  function  of  choles- 
terine ;  and  these  quotations,  which  embody  about  all  that 
we  could  find  on  the  subject,  show  that  its  office  was  not  in 
the  least  understood.  Inasmuch  as  cholesterine  is  the  only 
excrementitious  principle  as  yet  discovered  in  the  bile,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  this  fiuid  that  urea  does  to  the  urine, 


*  Fluit,  Jr.,  Esperimenial  Rmarchm  tnlo  a  New  Enerdoty  FmuHtm  of  th§ 
Ii9er.^Ammean  J(9umal  of  the  Medieai  Sdmeet^  PhilAdelphia,  1862,  Kew  Se- 
rial, ToL  xlir.,  p.  805,  el  teq, ;  and  Recherthm  apMmerUalt$  tmr.  uns  n&uvdU 
fmethm  du  faU^  Paris,  1868.  (See  note  on  pege  294.) 
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it  is  evident  that  the  ideas  of  phjBiologists,  with  regard  to 
any  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  mast  have  been  very 
indefinite  before  the  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been  de- 
termined. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  liver  has 
any  excretory  function.  Some  authors,  notably  Blondlot, 
have  assumed  that  the  bile  is  purely  excrementitious  and 
has  no  function  as  a  secretion.  This  question  we  have  fully 
discussed  in  another  place.'  The  confusion  that  has  arisen 
with  r^ard  to  this  point  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  adopted  the  view  that  the  bile  was  simply  an  excretion 
denied  to  it  any  digestive  properties ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  believed  it  to  be  concerned  in  digestion 
would  not  admit  that  it  was  an  excretion.  We  have  shown 
conclusively,  in  treating  of  intestinal  digestion,  that  the  bile 
is  so  important  in  this  process  as  to  be  essential  to  life ;  but 
we  have  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  liver  eliminates 
from  the  blood  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of 
disassimilation.  It  will  be  found  important,  as  bearing  upon 
the  probable  function  of  the  bile,  to  apply  to  this  fluid  the 
general  considerations  contained  in  our  first  chapter,  on  the 
distinctions  between  secretions  and  excretions. 

Cells  of  glandular  epithelium  are  constantly  manufac- 
turing, out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood,  the  elements 
of  the  true  secretions ;  but  these  elements  do  not  preexist 
in  the  blood,  they  appear  de  novo  in  the  secreting  organ, 
and  never  accumulate  in  the  system  when  the  function  of  the 
secreting  organ  is  disturbed.  Again,  the  true  secretions  are 
not  discharged  from  the  body,  but  have  a  function  to  perform 
in  the  economy,  and  are  poured  out  by  the  glands  intermit- 
tently, at  the  times  when  this  function  is  called  into  action. 
As  far  as  the  biliary  salts  (the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate 
of  soda)  are  concerned,  the  bile  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
true  secretions.  These  principles  are  manufactured  by  the 
liver,  they  do  not  preexist  in  the  blood,  and  they  do  not  ac* 

>  See  YoL  il,  DigesUon,  p.  862,  et  aq. 
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enmiilate  in  the  blood  when  their  formation  in  the  liver  is 
disturbed.  The  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  others 
have  shown  that  although  we  cannot  detect  the  biliary  salts 
in  the  blood  or  chyle  coming  from  the  intestine,  these  princi- 
ples are  not  dischai^d  in  the  fsces.*  All  of  these  facts  point 
to  an  important  function  of  the  bile  as  a  secretion.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  discharged  constantly,  but  during  digestion  its  flow 
is  very  much  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
pretty  well  established  that  during  the  intervals  of  the  flow 
of  the  secretions,  the  glands  are  manufacturing  the  materials 
of  secretion,  which  are  washed  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  great 
afflux  of  blood  which  takes  place  during  what  has  been 
called  the  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  l^ow  if  the  liver, 
in  addition  to  its  function  as  a  secreting  organ,  be  constantly 
forming  bile  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  an  excremen- 
titious  matter,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bile  would  always 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  its  elements  of  secretion. 

The  constant  and  invariable  presence  of  cholesterine  in 
the  bUe  assimilates  it  in  every  regard  to  the  excretions,  of 
which  the  urine  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Cholesterine 
always  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  certain  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  is  not  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
but  is  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  It 
is  constantly  passed  into  the  intestine,  and  is  discharged, 
although  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  feeces.  We  know  of  no 
function  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy,  any  more 
than  urea,  or  any  other  of  the  excrementitious  principles 
of  the  urine ;  and  we  have  shown,  in  the  memoir  abeady 
referred  to,  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  in  certain  cases 
of  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  gives  rise  to  certain  symp- 
toms of  blood-poisoning. 

Origin  of  Cholesterine, — Cholesterine  exists  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver — ^probably  in  the 

'  See  YoL  iL,  Digestion,  p.  87i. 
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bile  contained  in  this  organ — ^the  cryBtalline  lens,  and  the 
Bpleen ; '  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  found  only  in  the 
nervous  system  and  blood.  Two  views  present  themselves 
with  regard  to  its  origin.  It  is  either  deposited  in  the  ner- 
vous matter  from  the  blood,  or  is  formed  in  the  brain  and 
taken  up  by  the  blood.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which 
can  be  settled  experimentally,  by  analyzing  the  blood  for 
cholesterine  as  it  goes  to  to  the  brain  by  the  carotid,  and  as 
it  comes  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular.  The  cho- 
lesterine being  found  also  in  the  nerves,  and,  of  course,  a 
large  quantity  of  nervous  matter  existing  in  the  extremities, 
it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  general  system. 

With  a  view  of  determining  this  question,  we  m^ade  the 
following  experiments : 

JSxperiment  I. — ^In  this  experiment,  specimens  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  carotid,  the  internal  jugular,  the  vena 
cava,  hepatic  veins,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein,  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  (a  dog  about  six  months  old).  In  addition,  we 
took  a  specimen  of  bile  fix)m  the  gall-bladder,  and  some  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  These  were  all  carefully  ex- 
amined for  cholesterine,  and  the  following  were  the  main 
results :  In  the  brain  cholesterine  was  found  in  laige  quan- 
tity. There  was  no  cholesterine  in  the  extract  of  the  blood 
from  the  carotid,  examined  three  days  after,  and  but  a  few 
crystals,  eleven  days  after.  Cholesterine  was  almost  imme- 
diately discovered  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from  the  in- 
ternal jugular,  and  the  crystals  were  present  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  twelfth  day.  In  this  experiment  the  animal  was 
etherized  when  the  blood  was  taken,  and  the  examinations 

'  In  1864,  Maroet  described  a  substance  extracted  fVom  the  spleen,  which 
he  thought  was  analogous  to  cholesterine  (^n  aeamrU  of  the  Orgame  Chtmiefd 
OonaUtumUj  at  Immediate  FrineipUt  of  the  ExertmetUe  of  Man  and  Animalt 
in  the  HeaUhy  StaU^-^PhiJUmphioal  Traneaeti&ne,  London,  1864,  p.  269);  and  in 
1867,  he  f^7  recogniied  its  existence  in  this  oi^n  {On  the  Immediaie  iVtn« 
opfsi  of  the  Ikeremente  of  Man  and  Animalt  in  the  Healthy  State^^-FkUoeophieal 
Tramaetione^  London,  1867,  p.  412). 
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for  cholesterine  were  not  quantitative.  In  the  Bncceeding 
experiments,  the  proportion  of  choleBterine  in  the  different 
Bpecimens  of  blood  was  accurately  estimated,  and,  in  most 
of  them,  no  ansesthetio  was  used  during  the  operative  pro- 
cedure. 

JSoperimerU  IL — ^A  medium-sized  adult  dog  was  put  un- 
der the  influence  of  ether,  and  the  carotid  artery,  internal 
jugular,  and'  femoral  vein  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood 
were  drawn,  first  from  the  internal  jugular,  next  from  the 
carotid,  and  last  from  the  femoral,  vein.  These  specimens 
were  received  into  carefully -weighed  vessels,  and  weighed. 

They  were  then  analyzed  for  cholesterine  by  the  process 
already  described,  and  the  following  results  obtained : 

Qiuuttlty  of  BMOd.      CholMterlna      Cholesterine  per 
ifralnt.  graint,  1,000  pto. 

Carotid 179-462  0-189  0-774 

Internal  jugular. 184*780  0*108  0*801 

Femoral  vein 188*886  0*108  0*806 

Peroentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  Jugular  over  the  arterial 

blood 8-488 

Percentage  of  uicrease  in  the  blood  firom  the  femoral  vein. 4*184 

This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  brain, 
and  an  increase,  even  a  little  greater,  in  the  blood  passing 
through  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  extremity.  To  facilitate 
the  operation,  however,  the  animal  was  brought  completely 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  which,  from,  its  action  on  the 
brain,  would  not  improbably  produce  some  temporary  dis- 
turbance in .  the  nutrition  of  that  organ,  and  consequentiy 
interfere  with  the  experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty,  we  performed  the  following  experiments  with- 
out administering  an  ansssthetic : 

JEaoperiment  HE. — ^A  small  young  dog  was  secured  to  the 
operating-table,  and  the  internal  jugular  and  carotid  ex- 
posed on  the  right  side.  Blood  was  taken,  first  from  the 
jugular,  and  afterward  from  the  carotid.    The  femoral  vein 
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on  the  same  side  was  then  exposed,  and  a  specimen  of  blood 
was  taken  from  that  vessel.  The  animal  was  very  quiet 
under  tl^e  operation,  thongh  no  ansesthetic  was  used,  so  that 
the  blood  was  drawn  without  any  difficulty  and  without  the 
slightest  admixture. 

The  three  specimens  were  analyzed  for  cholesterine,  with 
the  following  results : 

Qfumtity  of  Blood.      Cholesteiine.      CTholesterine  per 
graku,  gnHm.  1,000  pti. 

Carotid 143*625  0*679  0*967 

Internal  jugular 29*956  0*046  1*645 

Femoral  vein 46*085  0*046  1*028 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  Jugular  over  the  arterial 

blood. ; 69*772 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein 6*806 

Etperiment  IV. — A  large  and  powerful  dog  was  secured 
to  the  operating-table,  and  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  these  vessels, 
first  from  the  jugular,  and  were  carefully  weighed  and  ana- 
lyzed for  cholesterine  in  the  usual  way.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

Blood.  Cholesterine.      Oholeflterine  per 

graini.  ^rainw.  1,000  pts. 

Carotid 140*847  0*108  0*768 

Internal  Jugular 97*811  0*092  0*947 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  brain. •  23*807 

Experiment  III.  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  passing  through  the 
brain,  while  the  increase  is  comparatively  slight  in  the  blood 
of  the  femoral  vein.  The  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  also 
large  in  the  arterial  blood,  compared  with  other  observations. 

Experiment  lY.  shows  but  a  slight  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the  arterial  blood  in  the  two  ani- 
mals ;  the  proportion  in  the  animal  tha,t  was  etherized  being 
0*774  per  1,000,  and  in  the  animal  that  was  not  etherized 
0*768  per  1,000,  the  difference  being  but  0*006 ;  but,  as  was 
suspected,  the  ether  seemed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
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titj  of  cliolesterine  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  brain.  In  the  first  instance  the  increase  was 
but  8"488  per  cent.,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  23'307jper  cent. 

The  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  observa- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cholesterine  in  the  econ- 
omj,  are  the  following: :  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
brain  and  nerves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance, 
which  is  found  in  hardly  any  other  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
and  these  experiments,  especially  Experiments  III.  and  lY., 
show  that  the  blood  that  comes  from  the  brain  contains  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  cholesterine  than  the  blood  supplied 
to  this  oi^an. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  cholesterine  id  produced  in 
the  brain,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
this  organ. 

But  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part  where  cholesterine  is 
produced*  It  will  be  seen  by  Experiment  11.  that  there  is 
4*134  per  cent.,  and  in  Experiment  HI.  6*308  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  cholesterine  in  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  inferior  extremities,  and  probably  about  the 
same  in  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  In  examining 
these  tissues  chemically,  we  find  that  the  muscles  contain  no 
cholesterine,  but  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  nerves ;  and  as 
we  have  found  that  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  im- 
mensely increased  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
great  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  taken,  as  the  specimens 
were,  from  the  internal  jugular,  which  collects  the  blood 
mainly  from  the  brain  and  very  little  from  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, it  is  rendered  very  probable  that,  in  the  general  venous 
system,  the  cholesterine  which  the  blood  contains  is  produced 
in  the  substance  of  the  nerves. 

If  this  be  true,  and  if  cholesterine  be  one  of  the  prod* 
nets  of  the'disassimilation  of  nervous  tissue,  its  formation 
would  be  proportionate  in  activity  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerves ;  and  any  thing  which  interfered  to  any  great  extent 
with  their  nutrition  would  dimmish  the  quantity  of  choleste- 
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rine  produced.  In  the  production  of  urea  by  the  general 
system,  which  is  an  analogous  process,  muscular  activity  in- 
creases the  quantity,  and  inaction  diminishes  it,  on  account 
of  the  eftect  upon  nutrition.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  we  have 
a  diminution  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  the  parts  affected, 
especially  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  after  a  time,  be- 
comes so  disorganized  that  althougl!  the  cause  of  the  paraly- 
sis be  removed,  the  nerves  cannot  resimie  their  functions.  It 
is  true  we  have  this  disorganization  taking  place  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  muscles,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  marked  as 
it  is  in  the  nerves.  We  should  be  able,  then,  to  confirm  the 
observations  on  animals,  by  examining  the  blood  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  when  we  should  expect  to  find  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine,  between  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  the  blood  from 
other  p^rts  of  the  body.  With  this  point  in  view  we  made 
analyses  of  the  blood  from  both  arms,  in  three  cases  of 
hemiplegia. 

Case  I. — Sarah  Bumsby,  set.  47,  was  affected  with  hemi- 
plegia of  the  left  side.  Two  years  ago  she  was  taken  with 
apoplexy,  and  was  insensible  for  three  days.  When  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  she  found  herself  paralyzed  on  the  left 
side.  She  said  she  had  epilepsy  four  or  five  years  before  the 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Now  she  has  entire  pandyus  of  motion 
on  the  affected  side,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  power 
over  the  fingers,  but  sensation  is  perfect.  The  speech  is  not 
affected.    The  general  health  is  good. 

Case  II. — Anna  Wilson,  set.  23,  Irish,  was  affected  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  Four  months  ago  she  was  taken 
with  apoplexy,  from  which  she  recovered  in  one  day,  with  loss 
of  motion  and  sensation  on  the  right  side.  She  is  now  im- 
proving and  can  use  the  right  arm  slightly.  The  leg  is  not 
so  much  improved,  because  she  will  make  no  effort  to  use  it. 

Case  in. — ^Honora  Sullivan,  Irish,  set.  40,  was  affected 
with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  About  six  months  ago 
she  was  taken  with  apoplexy,  and  recovered  consciousness 
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the  next  day,  with  paralysis.  The  leg  was  less  affected  than 
the  arm,  from  the  first.  The  cause  was  supposed  by  Dr. 
Flint,  the  attending  physician,  to  be  due  to  an  embolus. 
Her  condition  is  now  about  the  same,  as  regards  the  arm,  but 
the  1^  lias  somewhat  improved. 

These  cases  all  occurred  at  the  Blackwell's  Island  Hos- 
pitaL  The  treatment  in  all  consisted  of  good  diet,  frictions, 
passive  motion,  and  use  of  the  paralyzed  members  as  much 
as  possible. 

A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  from  both  arms  in 
these  three  cases.  It  was  drawn  from  the  paralyzed  side,  in 
each  instance,  with  great  dijficulty,  and  but  a  small  quantity 
could  be  obtained. 

The  specimens  were  all  examined  for  cholesterine,  with 
the  following  results : 

Table  of  QiLcmUty  of  Cholesterine  in  Blood  of  Paralyzed 
cmd  Sownd  Sides,  in  three  cases  of  Hemiplegia, 


Blood. 

Cboles- 
terlxie. 

Cholesterine  per  1,000. 

^roifw. 

gnAnB, 

Oue    L  Panlyted  aide. 

55-468 

The  watch-glass  contained  0*081 
of  a  grain  of  a  granular  sub- 
stance, but  the  most  careful 
examination  failed  to  show  a 
single  crystal  of  cholesterine. 

Do.       Sound  lide. 

• 

128-407 

0-062 

0-481. 

Que  n.  Paralyzed  side. 

18-881 

^^ 

Same  as  Case  L 

Da       Sound  side. 

66-896 

0-062 

0-808. 

Oaaein.  Paralyied  side. 

21*842 

_ 

Same  as  Case  I. 

Da       Soond  side. 

62-261 

0081 

0-579. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  is  very  interesting :  not 

a  single  crystal  of  cholesterine  was  found  in  any  of  the  three 

specimens  of  blood  from  the  paralyzed  side,  while  about  the 

nonnal  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  from  the  sound  side. 

Afi  the  nutrition  of  other  tissues  is  interfered  with  in  paraly* 

86 
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sis,  it  is  impofisible  to  say  positivelj,  firom  these  obfienrationa 
alone,  that  the  eholesterine  is  produced  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only.  But  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  undoubtedly 
most  affected ;  and  these  observations,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  experiments  on  animals,  point  very 
strongly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Our  experiments  upon  animals  were  so  marked  and  in- 
variable  in  their  results,  even  when  performed  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  that  they  can  leave  hardly  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  brain,  takes  up 
eholesterine.  It  is  more  difficult  to  show,  by  actual  demon- 
stration, that  the  general  system  of  nerves  also  gives  up 
eholesterine  to  the  blood ;  but  the  fact  that  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  the  extremities  contains  more  eholesterine  than 
the  arterial  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  tissues  of  the  extremities  contain  eholesterine, 
except  the  nerves,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  brain,  are  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
this  principle. 

The  observations  upon  the  cases  of  paralysis  are  interest- 
ing, taken  in  connection  with  the  experiments  on  animals. 
Such  observations  should,  of  course,  be  much  more  elaborate 
and  extended  to  lead,  of  themselves,  to  positive  results ;  but 
they  go  far  to  confirm  our  views  with  regard  to  the  probable 
origin  of  eholesterine  in  the  nervous  system. 

EUmi/MiUon  of  Oholeaterine  hy  the  Ijwer. — ^We  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  experimentally  the  separation  of 
eholesterine  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  demonstrated  its  passage  into  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  brain.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject,  we  endeavored  to  show,  on  the  same  animal, 
the  origin  of  eholesterine  in  certain  parts,  and  the  mechanism 
of  its  elimination.  In  these  experiments,  which  were  only 
approximative,  as  we  had  not  then  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing the  eholesterine  perfectly  pure,  we  commenced  with  the 
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arterial  blood,  examining  it  as  it  went  into  the  brain  by  the 
carotid,  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  brain,  then  analyzing 
the  blood  as  it  came  ont  of  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular, 
examining  the  blood  as  it  went  into  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  portal  vein,  examining  the  secretion  of  the  liver, 
then  the  blood  as  it  came  out  of  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  examining  also  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  analyses  of  the  blood  from  the  carotid,  internal 
jugular,  and  vena  cava  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
treating  of  the  origin  of  the  cholesterine.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance  in 
the  internal  jugular,  and  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  carotid, 
showing  that  it  was  formed  in  the  brain.  We  now  give  the 
conclusion  of  these  observations,  which  bears  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cholesterine  from  the  blood : 

£kperiment  I. — Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  vein,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder.  These  specimens 
were  treated  in  the  manner  already  indicated ;  viz.  evapo- 
rated and  pulverized,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  this 
evaporated,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the 
specimen  then  subjected  to  a  microscopical  examination. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  portiil 
vein  showed  quite  a  number  of  crystals  of  cholesterine. 
These  were  observed  after  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  he- 
patic artery,  made  after  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated, 
showed  a  considerable  amount  of  cholesterine ;  more  than 
was  obeerved  in  the  preceding  epecimen.  Tliere  were  also 
observed  a  few  crystals  of  stercorine. 

The  first  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic 
vein,  which  was  made  just  before  the  potash  was  added, 
showed  a  number  of  fatty  masses,  with  some  crystals  of  ster- 
corine. The  solution  of  potash  was  then  added,  and  two 
days  after,  another  careful  examination  was  made,  discov* 
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ering  nothing  but  fatty  globules  and  grannies.  The  watch- 
glass  was  then  set  aside  and  was  examined  eleven  days 
after,  when  the  fluid  had  entirely  evaporated.  At  this 
examination^  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  were  observed 
for  the  first  time.  There  were  also  a  number  of  crystals  of 
margaric  and  stearic  acid. 

All  the  examinaltions  of  the  extract  from  the  bile  showed 
cholesterine ;  and  the  precipitate  consisted,  indeed,  of  this 
substance  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 

Taking  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  first 
observations  on  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular,  while  the 
one  series  demonstrates  pretty  conclusively  that  cholesterine 
is  formed  in  the  brain,  the  other  shows  that  it  disappears,  in 
a  measure,  from  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver, 
and  is  passed  into  the  bile.  In  other  words,  it  is  formed  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  and  is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the 
blood  by  its  excretion  by  the  liver.  This  suggests  an  inter- 
esting series  of  inquiries ;  and  this  fact,  fully  substantiated, 
would  be  as  important  to  the  pathologist  as  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. But  in  order  to  settle  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  something  more  than  make  an  approximative  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  removed  from  the  blood  by 
the  liver.  The  quantity  thus  removed  in  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  this  organ  should  be  estimated,  if  pos- 
sible, as  closely  as  the  quantity  which  the  blood  gains  in  its 
passage  through  the  brain.  But  this  estimate  is  more  diffi- 
cult. The  operation  for  obtaining  the  specimens  of  blood, 
in  the  first  place,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  tor  collect- 
ing blood  from  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  take  the  unmixed  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein ; 
and  the  exposure  of  the  liver,  if  prolonged,  may  interfere 
with  its  eliminative  frmction,  in  the  same  way  that  exposure 
of  the  kidneys  arrests,  in  a  few  moments,  the  flow  from  the 
ureters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  administration 
of  ether  does  not  interfere  with  the  elimination  of  choles- 
terine by  the  liver,  as  it  does^  apparently,  with  its  formation 
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in  the  brain.  Ansesthetics,  we  know,  have  a  pecaliar  and 
special  action  on  the  brain,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  vegetative  life,  such  as  secretion  or  excretion ; 
and,  we  may  suppose,  would  not  interfere  with  the  depurative 
function  of  the  liver.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  the  operation  of  taking  blood  from  the  abdominal  ves- 
sels is  immensely  increased  in  diflSculty  by  the  struggles  of 
an  animal  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  aneBsthetic. 

"With  the  view  of  settling  the  question  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  cholesterine  of  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  liver,  by  an  accurate  quantitative  analy- 
sis, we  repeated  the  operation  for  drawing  blood  from  the 
vessels  which  go  into,  and  emerge  from  the  liver.  In  the 
first  trial  the  blood  was  drawn  so  unsatisfactorily,  and  the 
operation  was  so  prolonged,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  complete  the  analysis,  and  the  experiment  was 
abandoned.    In  the  following  one  we  were  more  successfuL 

JScpertmetU  II. — ^A  good-sized  bitch  (pregnant)  was 
brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  abdo- 
men laid  freely  open,  and  blood  drawn,  first  from  the  hepatic 
vein,  and  next  from  the  portal  vein.  The  taking  of  the 
blood  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  operation  being  done 
rapidly,  and  the  blood  collected  without  any  admixture.  A 
specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken  from  the  carotid,  to  repre- 
Bent  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  three  specimens  of  blood  were  then  examined  in  the 
usual  way  for  cholesterine,  with  the  following  results  : 

Blood.  Cholesterine.        Gtiolesterine  per 

grains.  graint,                   1,000  pU. 

Arterial  blood 169-587  0*200                     1*267 

ForUlvoln 168-267  0170                     1009 

HqwticTein 79'848  0077                    0*964 

Percentage  of  lou  in  arterial  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liyer... .  28*809 
Do.  do.  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 4*460 

This  experiment  proves  positively,  what  there  was  good 
ground  for  supposing  from  Experiment  I.,  that  cholesterine 
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is  separated  from  tlie  blood  by  tbe  liver ;  and  here  we  may 
iiote^  in  passing,  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  analysis 
in  a  previous  experiment,  in  which  the  blood  was  studied  in 
its  passage  through  the  brain,  and  the  one  just  mentioned, 
where  the  blood  was  studied  in  its  passage  through  the  Uver, 
The  gain  of  the  arterial  blood  in  cholesterine  in  passing 
through  the  brain  was  23*307  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  of  this 
substance  in  passing  through  the  liver  is  23*309  per  cent. 
There  must  be,  of  course,  the  same  quantity  separated  by 
the  liver  that  is  produced  by  the  nervous  system,  it  being 
formed,  indeed,  only  to  be  separated  by  this  organ,  its  for- 
mation being  continuous,  and  its  removal  necessarily  the 
same,  in  order  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  The  almost  exact  coincidence  between  these  two 
quantities,  in  specimens  taken  from  diflferent  animals,  though 
not  at  all  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  just  mentioned,  is  still 
very  striking. 

It  is  shown  by  Experiment  11.  that  the  portal  blood,  as  it 
goes  into  the  liver,  contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  cho- 
lesterine over  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  while  the  per- 
centage in  the  arterial  blood  is  large.  The  arterial  blood  is 
the  mixed  blood  of  the  entire  system ;  and  as  it  probably 
passes  through  no  organ  before  it  gets  to  the  liver,  that  di- 
minishes its  cholesterine,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  removed.  The  portal  blood,  coming 
from  a  limited  part  of  the  system,  contains  less  cholesterine, 
though  it  gives  up  a  certain  quantity.  In  the  circulation  of 
the  liver,  the  portal  system  largely  predominates,  and  is 
necessary  to  other  important  functions  of  this  organ,  such 
as  the  production  of  sugar ;  but  soon  after  the  portal  vein 
enters  the  liver,  its  blood  becomes  mixed  with  that  from 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  this  mixture  the  cholesterine  is 
separated.  It  is  only  necessary  that  blood,  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  cholesterine,  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  bile-secreting  cells,  in  order  that  this  substance  be  sepa- 
rated.   The  fact  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver  is  proven 
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with  much  less  difficulty  than  that  it  is  formed  in  the  nervous 
ijBtem.  In  fact,  its  presence  in  the  bile,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  constant  removal  from  the  blood,  consequent  on  its 
constant  formation  and  absorption  by  this  fluid,  are  almost 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
removed  by  the  liver.  This,  however,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  preceding  analyses  of  the  blood  going  to  and  coming 
fix>m  this  organ. 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  foces,  we  have  con- 
sidered so  fully  the  changes  which  the  cholesterine  of  the  bile 
undergoes  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal  canal,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  again/ 
We  have  made  but  one  examination  of  the  quantity  of  ster- 
corine  contained  in  the  daily  f sscal  evacuation,  and  assuming 
that  the  amount  of  cholesterine  excreted  by  the  liver  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  stercorine  found 
in  the  evacuations,  the  quantity  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
grains.  This  corresponds  with  the  estimates  of  the  daily 
quantity  of  cholesterine  excreted,  calculated  from  its  propor- 
tion in  the  bile  and  the  estimated  daily  amount  of  bile  pro- 
duced by  the  liver. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  the  evidence  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  cholesterine  is  an  excrementitious  principle, 
formed  in  certain  of  the  tissues  and  eliminated  by  the  liver, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in 
the  blood  when  the  eliminating  function  of  the  liver  is  in- 
tempted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  after  ex- 
tirpation of  the  kidneys,  followed  by  accumulation  of  urea 
in  the  blood,  that  Provost  and  Dumas  were  able  to  demon- 
strate the  preexistence  of  this  principle  in  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  indicate  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the 
blood  by  the  kidneys.  This  mode  of  study  has  been  applied 
to  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  bile,  though  without  suo- 
oess;  for  MtlUer,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  and  Moleschott,  who 
have  extirpated  the  livers  from  frogs,  looked  in  the  blood 

^  See  ToL  IL,  Digestion,  p.  899,  ei  Mgt. 
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only  for  the  biliary  salts.*  We  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
peat these  experiments  on  frogs,  and  analyze  the  blood  for 
cholesterine,  but  we  have  arrived  at  very  positive  results 
in  the  study  of  the  blood  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
liver,  that  are  interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the 
pathologist. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  cases  of  ordinary  icterus 
are  not  of  a  grave  character,  while  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  jaundice,  though  less  marked  as  regards  color,  is  a  very 
different  condition.  Chemists  have  analyzed  the  blood,  in 
the  hope  of  explaining  this  difference  by  the  presence,  in  the 
grave  cases,  of  the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  soda; 
but  their  failure  to  detect  these  principles  leaves  the  ques- 
tion still  uncertain*  The  real  distinction,  arguing  from 
purely  theoretical  considerations,  would  lie  in  the  propo- 
sition that,  in  cases  of  simple  jaundice,  there  is  merely  a 
resorption  from  the  biliary  passages  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile,  and  in  grave  cases — which  are  almost  invaria- 
bly fatal — ^there  is  retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood. 

We  have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of 
cholesterine,  to  observe  the  effects  of  injecting  it  into  the 
blood-vessels,  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stages  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  accompanied  with  jaundice,  and  com- 
pared it  with  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  simple  icterus.  Both  of  these  patients  had  decolo- 
ration of  the  &Bce8 ;  but  in  the  first  the  icterus  was  a  giave 
symptom,  accompanying  the  last  stages  of  disorganization 
of  the  liver ;  while  in  the  latter  it  was  simply  dependent  on 
duodenitis,  and  the  prognosis  was  favorable  and  verified  by 
the  result.  As  icterus  accompanying  jaundice  is  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  cases. 

Without  giving  in  full  the  details  of  these  cases  and  the 
examinations,  which  are  contained  in  our  original  memoir 

>  See  p.  267. 
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on  cholesterine/  it  h  sufficient  here  to  state  the  main  results 
of  the  examinations  of  the  blood  and  &&ces. 

In  the  case  of  simple  jaundice  from  duodenitis,  in  which 
there  was  no  great  disturbance  of  the  system,  a  specimen  of 
blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presented  undoubted  evidences 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  the  proportion  of 
cholesterine  was  not  increased,  being  only  0*508  of  a  part 
per  thousand.  The  fiances  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
saponifiable  fat,  but  no  cholesterine  or  stercorine. 

In  the  case  of  cirrhosis  with  jaimdice,  there  were  ascites 
and  great  general  prostration.  This  patient  died  a  few  days 
after  the  blood  and  fSaeces  had  been  examined,  and  the  liver 
was  found  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis,  with  the  liver-cells 
shrunken,  and  the  gall-bladder  contracted.  In  this  case  the 
blood  contained  1*850  pts.  of  cholesterine  per  thousand,  more 
than  double  the  largest  quantity  we  had  ever  found  in  health. 
The  fffices  contained  a  small  quantity  of  stercorine. 

Inasmuch  as  cases  frequently  present  themselves  in  which 
there  are  evidences  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  little,  if 
any,  constitutional  disturbance,  while  others  are  attended 
with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  it  seemed  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  it  be  possible  for  cholesterine  to 
accumnlate  in  the  blood  without  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
jaundice.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  blood 
in  two  strongly-contrasted  cases  of  cirrhosis,  in  neither  of 
which  was  there  jaundice. 

One  of  these  patients  had  been  tapped  repeatedly  (about 
thirty  times),  but  the  ascites  was  the  only  troublesome  symp- 
tom, and  his  general  health  was  pretty  good.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  was  only  0*246  of 
a  part  per  thousand,  considerably  below  the  quantity  that  we 
had  found  in  health. 

The  other  patient  had  cirrhosis,  but  was  confined  to  the 
bed  and  was  very  feeble.    The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in 

>  AmeriMn  Journal  of  the  Medical  8cUnee$^  Philadelphia,  1862,  New  Series, 
▼oL  zlir.,  p.  849,  H  9eq, 
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the  blood  in  this  case  was  0'933  of  a  part  per  thousand,  a  lit* 
tie  above  the  largest  proportion  we  had  found  in  health. 

Like  the  examinations  of  the  blood  in  the  three  cases  of 
paralysiSy  these  pathological  observationfl  are  not  sufficient, 
in  themselves,  to  establish  the  function  of  cholesterine ;  but 
taken  in  connection  with  our  other  experiments,  they  fully 
confirm  our  views  with  regard  to  the  excretory  function  of 
the  liver.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  organic  disease  of  the 
liver,  accompanied  with  grave  symptoms  generally  affecting 
the  nervous  system,  does  not  differ  in  its  pathology  from 
cases  of  simple  jaundice  in  the  fact  of  retention  of  the  bili- 
ary salts  in  the  blood ;  but  these  grave  symptoms,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  are  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  elimination  of 
cholesterine— the  true  excrementitious  principle  of  the  bile 
^  — and  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  system.  Like  the 
accumulation  of  urea  in  structural  disease  of  the  kidney, 
this  produces  blood-poisoning ;  and  we  have  characterized 
this  condition  by  the  name  of  Cholestersemia,  a  name  ox- 
pressing  a  pathological  condition,  but  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating the  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine.' 

^  Since  this  chapter  has  been  written,  numerous  experiments  hsve  been  made 
apon  the  relations  of  cholesterine  to  nutrition  and  disassimiktion ;  but  most  of 
the  observations  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  produce  toxic  effects  by  inject- 
ing cholesterine  into  the  blood  were  unsnccessfuL  In  1878,  Koloman  HiiUer 
(  Ueber  ChotetUr^knie. — Archiv  fUr  rnqperimnUdU  Paihologu  und  Fharmakologie^ 
Leipzig,  1878,  Bd.  i,  S.  218,  et  9eq.)  succeeded  in  injecting  cholesterine  without 
anj  bad  effects  produced  bj  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels.  He 
made  a  preparation  by  rubbing  cholesterine  with  glycerine  and  mixing  the  mass 
with  soap  and  water.  He  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs  2'16  fluidounces  of 
this  solution,  containing  about  69  grains  of  cholesterine.  In  five  expertmenti  of 
this  kind,  he  produced  a  complete  representation  of  the  phenomena  of  "  grave 
jaundice."  Miiller*s  experiments  are  in  exact  accordance  with  our  views  con- 
cerning the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  cholesterine.  Picot 
{Jommal  de  VanaiomU,  Paris,  1872,  tome  viii.,  p.  246,  et  •eg.)  has  reported  a  fttal 
case  of  "grave  janndice,'*  in  which  he  determined  a  great  increase  in  the  pto^ 
portion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood,  the  quantity  b^ng  1*804  per  1000. 
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tridenoes  of  a  gljcogenio  Amotion  in  the  liyer — ^ProoesBeB  for  the  determination 
of  sugar— Fehling'B  test  fbr  sugar— Examination  of  the  blood  of  the  portal 
system  for  sugar — Inosite — ^Examination  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
for  sugar— Does  the  liver  oontiun  sugar  during  life  ?— Characteristics  of 
liver-sugar— Mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — Glyco- 
genic matter — ^Process  for  the  extraction  of  glycogenic  matter — Variations 
hi  the  glycogenic  function — ^Production  of  sugar  in  foetal  life — Influence  of 
digestion  and  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  glycogenosis — Influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc.,  on  glycogenosis— Artificial  diabetes— Influence  of  the 
inhalation  of  anftsthetios  and  irritating  vapors  on  glycogenosis — Destina- 
tion of  sugar — ^Alleged  production  of  fat  by  the  liver— Changes  in  the 
albuminoid  and  the  oorpusoular  elements  of  the  blood  in  their  passage 
through  the  liver. 

It  was  formerly  Bupposed  that  the  chief  and  the  only 
important  office  of  the  liver  was  to  produce  bile,  and  all 
physiological  researches  into  the  functions  of  this  oi^n  were 
then  directed  to  the  question  of  the  uses  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion; but  in  1848)  it  was  announced  by  Bernard  that  he 
had  discovered  in  the  liver  a  new  and  important  function, 
and  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  an  ingeniously-conceived 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing 
sugar  of  the  variety  that  had  long  been  recognized  in  the 
urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  mellitus.  The  great 
physiological  and  pathological  importance  of  the  discovery, 
attested,  as  it  was,  by  experiments  which  seemed  to  be  posi- 
tively conclusive  in  their  results,  excited  the  most  profound 
scientific  interest.    During  the  present  century,  indeed,  there 
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have  been  few  phyBioIogical  qnestions  that  have  attracted  so 
much  attention ;  and  the  observations  of  Bernard  were  soon 
repeated,  modified,  and  extended  by  experimentalists  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  1857,  Bernard  discovered  a 
sugar-forming  material  in  the  liver,  analogous  in  its  compo- 
sition and  properties  to  starch ;  and  this  seemed  to  complete 
the  history  of  glycogenesis. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  glycogenic  theory,  it 
was  found  that  other  changes  were  effected  in  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  liver,  and  physiologists  then  under- 
stood, for  the  first  time,  how  glandular  organs  might  pro- 
duce secretions,  and  yet  not  discharge  them  into  excretory 
ducts ;  and  this,  indeed,  pointed  the  way  to  the  explanation 
of  the  function  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  perfectly  correct 
to  say  that  the  liver  secretes  sugar ;  but  the  secretion,  in 
this  instance,  is  carried  away  by  the  blood ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  liver  is  a  ductless  gland.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  even  after  having  studied  fully  the  secre- 
tion and  the  physiological  relations  of  the  bile,  we  have  to 
consider  other  glandular  functions  of  the  liver,  hardly  less 
important. 

Evidences  of  a  Olycogenio  JFhmction  in  the  Liver. — The 
proof  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  rests  upon  the 
fact,  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  that  in  all 
animals,  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
veins  contains  sugar ;  and  that  the  presence  6f  this  principle 
here  is  not  dependent  upon  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food. 
Bernard  assumes  to  have  proven  that,  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, never  having  taken  starch  or  sugar  into  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  except  in  the  milk,  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  as  it  passes  into  the  liver ;  but,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains 
sugar.  Having  examined  the  blood  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  made  extracts  of  all  the  other  tissues  and  organs, 
Bernard  was  unable  to  find  sugar  in  any  other '  situations 
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than  the  liver  and  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver.  As  the 
blood  from  the  liver  is  mixed  in  the  vena  cava  with  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
with  the  blood  from  the  descending  cava,  the  amount  of  sugar 
is  proportionately  diminished  in  passing  fi*om  the  liver  to  the 
heart.  It  was  found  that  the  sugar  generally  disappeared  in 
the  lungs,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Assuming  that  these  statements  have  been  sustained 
by  experimental  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liver 
produces  or  secretes  sugar ;  that  this  secretion  is  taken  up 
by  the  blood ;  and  that  the  sugar  is  destroyed  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  economy 
has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Bernard  have  been  repeated  very  extensively. 
Many  physiologists  of  high  authority  have  been  able  to 
verify  these  observations  in  every  particular;  but  others 
have  published  accounts  of  experiments  which  seem  to  dis- 
prove the  whole  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sugar  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  produced  de  novo  in  the  organism. 
Cases  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  by  the 
urine  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  no  starch  or  sugar 
is  taken  as  food,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  a  fact  equally  well  established,  that  the  sugar  taken  as 
food  and  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  starch  is  consumed 
in  the  organism,  and  is  never  dischai^ed.  The  fact  with  re- 
gard to  diabetes  shows,  then,  that  it  is  not  impossible,  when 
no  sugar  or  starch  is  taken  as  food,  that  sugar  should  be  pro- 
duced in  the  body ;  and  the  failure  to  find  the  sugar  of  the 
food  in  the  blood  or  excreta  shows  that  this  principle  is  nor- 
mally destroyed  or  consumed  in  the  organism.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  production  of 
sugar  in  diabetes  be  a  new  pathological  process,  or  merely 
the  exaggeration  of  a  physiological  function. 

We  have  so  often  repeated  and  verified  the  observations 
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of  Bernard,  both  ia  experiments  made  for  porposes  of  inves* 
tigation  and  in  public  demonstrations,  that  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver. 
We  have,  however,  made  some  late  observations,  which  have 
modified  our  views  concerning  the  mechanism  of  glycogene- 
sis;  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  healthy 
organism  is  not  affected.  Notwithstanding  that  it  seems 
so  easy  to  verify  these  experiments,  there  is,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  a  pretty  wide-spread  conviction,  that  the  liver 
does  not  produce  sugar  during  life,  and  that  the  sugar  found 
by  Bernard  and  others  is  due  to  post-mortem  action.  This 
view  is  based  chiefly  on  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pavy,  of 
Guy's  Hospital ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  authori- 
ties in  Germany  and  in  France.  In  this  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  detail  merely  the  experi- 
ments that  seem  to  demonstrate  the  glycogenic  function, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  these  observations 
critically,  and  compare^em  with  e^riments  which  lead, 
apparently,  to  opposite  conclusions;  for  it  is  but  fair  to 
admit  that  the  observations  of  Pavy  seem  to  be  as  accu- 
rate, and,  at  the  first  blush,  as  conclusive  as  those  of 
Bernard. 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  were  published  for  the  first 
time  in  1848,^  but  were  afterward  much  extended,  and  pub* 
lished  as  a  thesis,  in  1868.*  The  most  accessible  account 
of  the  original  experiments  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
published  lectures,  delivered  at  the  OoU^^  of  France,  in 
1854-'55.'  In  addition,  many  of  the  volumes  of  lectures 
published  fi*om  time  to  time  by  Bernard  contain  new  obser^ 

'  Bkrkabd,  De  VorigvM  du  mure  dan»  Vhoimomie  ofiuiuife.— ^reUfM  ghiMtm 
de  mSdadne^  Paris,  1848,  4m6  B^rie,  tome  xviiL,  p.  808,  ei  9eq, 

*  BiRNARO,  Jleeh/er^m  tw  une  MuveBe  fimdwn  du  foie^  eonnderS  eomm$ 
wf^nsprf>dudeuTdemciiihe9ti(TUdiMVhomm$  TMnprhenUtd 
la  FaeuUS  des  Seiencet  de  Pari»  pour  obtemir  U  grade  de  Dodeur  ^  Seieneet  Jffaht- 
rottet,  Paris,  1868. 

*  Buuf  ASD,  Lefom  de  phyeioloffie  ea^fMtnerUale,  Qmn  du  mmestre  d*kiver, 
1864-*66,  Paris,  1855. 
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Tations  upon  the  glycogenic  fiiifction ; '  and  in  the  Jottmal 
de  la  physiologie,  1859,  is  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  fcetns,*  followed  by  some  reflections  upon  its 
relations  to  the  development  of  the  tissues.* 

In  the  account  of  the  discovery  given  by  Bernard,  it 
appears  that  he  first  sought  for  the  situation  in  the  body 
where  the  sugar  derived  from  alimentary  substances  is  de- 
stroyed. With  this  end  in  view,  he  fed  a  (dog  for  seven  days 
with  articles  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sugar  and 
starch.  On  analyzing  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  he 
found  a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  and  he  also  found  it  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  As  a  counter-experiment, 
be  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  exclusively  on  meat,  and  then 
looked  for  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins;  and, 
to  his  surprise,  found  it  in  abundance.  This  experiment 
he  repeated  frequently  with  the  greatest  care,  and  always 
with  the  same  result;  and  he  concluded  that  sugar  was 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  was  contained  in  the  blood  com- 
ing fix>m  this  organ  independently  of  the  diet  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  afterward  made  extracts  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  other  tissues,  and  found  that  this  organ 
always  contained  sugar,  while  it  was  not  to  be  detected  in 
any  other  oi^an  or  tissue  in  the  economy.^  Li  subsequent 
experiments,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  livers  of  nearly  all 
classes  of  animals  contained  sugar,  and  that  it  existed  also  in 
the  himian  subject.*    He  made  observations,  also,  upon  the 

'  Bkbh AU>,  Lefon»  tur  Im  ejfeU  dm  tubtUmem  Uuiqum  H  mSdieameiUeytm^ 
Fuit,  1857,  p.  446,  ei»eq. 

Lefom  tur  la  phyMogU  et  la  patholcffU  du  ijftthne  fierveuZf  Paris,  1858, 

tooie  L,  p.  897,  tt  §eq,^  tad  tome  U.,  p.  644,  €i  9eq, 

— ^  L9fom»  Mur  Im  pr^priilh  phfMcgiqum  ti  im  aUhnxtUmM  paAolcjfiqum  dm 
Hfmdm  de  torganUmt^  Parii,  1859,  tome  il,  p.  88,  tt  9eq, 

*  BnufARD,  Sur  una  nouvelle  foneium  du  plamnia,'—Jimmal  d$  la  phyMogU, 
Ptob,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  81,  H  mq, 

*  Idem,  p.  826,  ti  9$g. 

*  BnxARD,  TAAw,  Ftrie,  1858,  pp.  18,  14. 

*  BnuTARD,  €p.  cit,  p.  8 1,  «<  teq.  Tbe  ezuniiiAtioiii  of  the  IWer  of  the  hommo 
•objeot  for  ragar  were  made  b j  Bernard  in  executed  criminals,  soon  after  death, 
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mechanism  of  its  production,  its  disappearance  in  the  blooa 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  the  various  influences 
which  modify  the  glycogenic  function.  These  points  will 
be  considered  in  their  appropriate  place ;  and  we  will  now 
proceed,  after  examining  the  processes  for  the  determination 
of  sugar,  to  take  up,  seriatim^  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  absence  of  sugar  from  the  blood  of  the  portal 
system  in  animals,  that  have  taken  neither  starch  nor  sugar 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  as  it  comes  directly 
from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins,  independently  of  saccha 
rine  or  amylaceous  food. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

Processes  for  the  Determination  of  Sugar. — ^In  Bernard's 
first  observations  on  the  liver,  he  applied  the  fermentation- 
test  to  a  simple  decoction  of  the  hepatic  substance,  and  ob- 
tained unmistakable  evidences  of  sugar.  In  operating  upon 
perfectly  fresh  and  normal  blood,  the  addition  of  water  and 
filtration  frequently  sufficed  to  procure  a  clear  solution,  to 
which  the  ordinary  copper-tests  could  be  applied ;  but  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  making  a  clear  extract  was  to 
boil  the  blood  with  water  and  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
By  this  means  a  clear  extract  can  be  obtained,  containing,  it 
is  true,  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  this  salt, 
fortunately,  does  not  interfere  with  the  tests.  Later,  Bernard 
decolorized  his  solutions  and  extracts  by  making  the  liquid 
into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  We  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  both  of  these  methods ; 
but  when  we  have  simply  desired  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sugar,  the  process  with  the  sulphate  of  soda 
has  proved  the  most  convenient.    In  delicate  examinations, 

and  in  persons  killed  suddenly  while  in  perfect  health.  An  opportunity  lately 
occurred  in  Albany  for  the  examination  of  the  liver  in  a  man  killed  suddenly. 
The  analysis  was  made  by  the  late  Prof.  Howard  Townsend,  who  fully  confirmed 
the  observations  of  Bernard  (Towvsikd,  Olycoffenie  J^ncii<m  of  the  Immt^ 
Albany,  1864). 
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however,  we  have  generally  used  animal  charcoal.  We  have 
used  both  methods  in  decolorizing  the  decoction  of  the  liver-- 
substance,  as  well  as  in  operating  upon  the  blood. 

In  ordinary  examinations,  Trommer's  test  is  sufSdently 
delicate ;  but  it  is  not  so  sensitive  nor  so  convenient  as  some 
of  the  standard  test-solutions.  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using,  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  modi- 
fication of  Fehllng's  test,  which  is  also  very  convenient  for 
examinations  of  the  blood  and  liver-extract.  This  may  also 
be  used  for  quantitative  examinations ;  but,  like  all  of  the 
standard  solutions,  it  presents  the  inconvenience  of  under- 
going alteration  by  keeping,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  it 
fineshly-made  for  each  series  of  examinations.  We  have  suo> 
ceeded  in  obviating  this  difficulty,  however,  by  the  following 
modification  in  its  preparation ;  and,  made  in  this  way,  it  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  test  that  can  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  any  of  the  animal  fluids  for  sugar. 

JFhMmff^s  Te%t  for  SugcMr. — The  modification  in  the  test 
consists  simply  in  preparing  three  separate  solutions,  which 
are  lo  be  mixed  just  before  using,  as  follows : 

Solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  94*78  grainB 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  878*91  grains  in 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1*12. 

These  solutions  are  to  be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and 
used  as  follows : 

Take  half  of  a  fluidrachm  of  the  copper-solution,  add 
half  a  fluidrachm  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  add  fifteen  min- 
ims of  distilled  water,  and  add  the  caustic  soda,  to  make 
three  fluidrachms.  It  is  important  to  measure  the  copper- 
solution  with  accuracy,  in  quantitative  analyses,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  decomposed  indicates  the  amount  of  sugar.  ^ 

'  The  abore  modiflcation  of  Fehliog's  test  conaiata  aimplj  in  making  and 

keeping  the  aolutiona  aeparatelj,  and  mixing  them  for  nae  in  the  proportiona 

87 
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To  apply  this  test  in  ordinary  qualitative  analyses,  heat 
a  small  portion  of  the  test-liquid  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
test-tube,  and  add  the  suspected  iSuid,  drop  by  drop.  K 
sugar  be  present  in  even  a  moderate  quantity,  a  dense  yel- 
lowish precipitate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  will  be  produced 
after  adding  a  few  drops;  and  if  the  liquid  be  added  to 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  test,  and  the  mixture  be  again 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  without  producing  any  deposit, 
it  is  certain  that  no  sugar  is  present.  The  estimation  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  any  liquid  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  grains  of  the  test-liquid  is  decolorized  by  ex- 
actly one  grain  of  glucose.  To  apply  this  test,  measure  off 
in  a  glass,  specially  graduated  for  the  purpose,  two  hundred 
grains  of  the  solution ;  put  this  into  a  flask,  with  about  twice 
its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  boil ;  when  boiling,  add 
the  suspected  solution,  little  by  little,  from  a  burette  gradu- 
ated in  grains  (raising  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point  each 
time  and  afterward  allowing  the  precipitate  to  subside),  imtil 
the  blue  color  is  completely  discharged ;  by  then  reading  off 
the  number  of  grains  of  the  saccharine  solution  that  has  been 
added,  the  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  readily  calculated. 
If  the  solution  be  suspected  to  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  the  estimate  may  be  more  accurately  made  by 
diluting  it  to  a  known  degree,  say  with  nine  parts  of  water, 
and  adding  this  dfluted  mixture  to  the  test-liquid. 

Bernard,  in  his  quantitative  examinations,  employed  a 
test-liquid  known  as  Barreswil's  solution,  but  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  just  described.  One 
advantage  of  boiling  the  standard  liquid  before  applying  the 

required.  The  fomrak  giren  by  Roberts  \b  adapted  to  the  Imperial  meanire; 
reduced  to  English  grains  and  wine-measure,  it  is  as  foUows: 

Sulphate  of  copper.  94'78  grains ; 

Neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  msiil  grains; 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  I'lS,  three  and  a  half  fluldonncea. 

Add  water  to  make  exactly  six  lluldonnoes. 

—^Roberts,  Urinary  and  Renal  Diieatet^  Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  147.  The  error 
made  bj  Roberta  in  taking  the  volume  instead  of  the  weight  of  the  Boda>Mdntion 
has  also  been  corrected.  These  corrections  were  suggested  bj  Dr.  Thomas 
Ryerson,  of  Xewton,  N.  J.) 
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test  is  that,  wjien  it  is  altered  so  as  to  be  unreliable,  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  simple  boiling.  In 
making  delicate  examinations,  it  is  best  always,  when  this 
occnrs,  to  make  a  fresh  solution/ 

.Eaamtnation  of  the  Blood  of  the  Portal  System  for 
Suga/r. — ^If  starch  or  sugar  be  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  well  known  that  sugar  is  always  to  be  found, 
during  absorption,  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system ;  but 
in  the  camiyorous  animals,  that  haye  been  fed  entirely  upon 
meat,  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  portal  blood.  Bernard 
is  very  definite  upon  this  point,  and  indicates  a  liability  to 
error  when  the  operation  of  tying  the  portal  vein  has  not 
been  skilfully  performed,  and  when  blood,  containing  sugar, 
is  allowed  to  regurgitate  from  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In 
taking  the  blood  just  before  it  enters  the  liver,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  vessels  as  they  penetrate  at  the 
transverse  fissure.  This  should  be  done '  quickly,  and  the 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  small.  Other- 
wise, as  the  vessels  have  no  valves,  we  are  liable  to  have  re- 
flux of  blood  from  the  liver.  We  have  fi^uently  performed 
the  experiment,  after  the  method  described  by  Bernard, 
making  a  small  opening  in  the  linea  alba  a  little  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand ;  introducing  the  finger,  and  feeling  along 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  until  we  are  able  to  seize 
the  vessels;  then  passing  in  an  aneurism-needle,  and  con- 
stricting the  vessels  before  the  abdomen  is  widely  opened, 
when  a  firm  ligature  is  applied.  When  this  step  of  the 
operation  has  been  satisfactorily  performed,  we  have  never 
found  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  extract  from  the  blood  of  the 
portal  system,  in  animals  that  have  been  fed  upon  nitrogen- 
ized  matter  alone. 

Among  those  who  have  refused  to  admit  the  glycogenic 

'  The  propertlet  of  the  test-liquid  maj  be  restored  suffleiently  for  ordinarj 
<|iialiteti?e  eTimfaitioiii  by  adding  a  Uttle  more  caostio  soda  and  filtering. 
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ftmction  of  the  liver,  there  have  been  few  who  have  denied 
the  proposition  that  the  portal  blood  does  not  contain  sugar 
except  during  absorption  of  this  principle  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Fignier,  who  made  an  elaborate  series  of  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject  with  the  view  of  invalidating  the 
experiments  of  Bemu-d,  assumed  that  this  proposition  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  portal  blood  carries  sugar  to  the  liver 
during  the  digestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  matters,  where 
it  is  retained/  and,  farthermore,  that  there  is  sugar  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  during  the  digestion  of  raw  meat.* 
From  these  and  other  observations,  Figuier  concludes  that 
the  liver  does  not  produce  sugar,  but  that  the  sugar,  brought 
to  this  oigan  by  the  portal  blood,  is  here  stored  up,  to  be 
passed,  little  by  little^  into  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins/ 

These  conclusions  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  of 
animals  during  the  digestion  of  meat  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. A  commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
composed  of  MM.  Dumas,  Felouze,  and  Kayo*,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  extracts  of  the  portal  blood  presented  by 
M.  Figuier,  decided  that  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar 
was  insufficient,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  ^^that  sugar 
was  not  appreciable  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  oi  a  dog 
fed  on  raw  meat."  *  This  seems  to  settle  the  questicHi,  aa  &r 
as  the  observations  of  M.  Figuier  are  concerned,  the  report 
of  the  commission  b^ng  pretty  generally  accepted  as  con- 
clusive.' 

'  FiouiiB,  Mbnoire  tur  VoHffine  du  miere  dant  U  fow  eC  mtrVacUienB$  twrmak 
du  tvcr$  dant  le  9cmg  d»  thomme  tt  di$  animawe, — Comptn  rendut^  TtaiM,  1855, 
tome  zl.,  p.  228. 

*  FiouiBR,  Deuxiime  mhnoire  d  propo$  de  la  ffmdkn  gfyttginiq^  dm  /eic— 
CompU$  rmduM,  Paris,  1855,  tome  xL,  p.  674. 

'  FiouiXR,  Troitiime  mfmoire  tur  la  fonetum  glycog6mqm  dm  foiu^Cbmplm 
rmdm»y  Paris,  1855,  tome  xlL,  p.  852. 

^  Duv A8,  JRapporl  wr  dmn  mSmoire$  relaiifi  aux/oncHona  dmfoU, — CwnpU§ 
rmdu9^  Paris,  1865,  tome  xL,  p.  1881. 

'  BiiRARD,  Note  addUionneUe  ow  mhnoire  lu  d  VAeadhmie  dan^  la  $kme$  da  Id 
mat,  ISS^.—GoMdU  hOdomadaire,  Paris»  185'2»  tome  U^  p.  414. 
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The  only  other  question  that  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  possible  presence  of  sngar  or  sugar-forming  matter  in 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  been  that  inosite  (C„H„0„), 
a  substance  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart/  might  be  introduced  into  the  portal  blood  with 
the  animal  food.  But  even  if  inosite  should  be  contained 
in  food  and  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system, 
it  cannot  possibly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  glycogenic 
proceee,  and  it  is  not  known  that  it  has  any  relations  to  the 
sugars.  Anhydrous  inosite  is  isomeric  with  anhydrous  glu- 
cose, but  it  does  not  respond  to  any  of  the  copper-tests,  and 
is  unfermentable.* 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  does  not  contain 
SDgar,  in  animals  fed  solely  upon  nitrogenized  matters.  The 
<Itiantity  of  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery 
is  insignificant ;  and,  although  the  arterial  blood  may  tem- 
porarily contain  a  trace  of  sugar,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on, 
this  need  not  complicate  the  question  under  consideration,  as 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  its  proportion,  when  it  exists,  is  very  minute. 

Eacammatian  of  tJie  Blood  of  the  Sepaiic  Veins  for 
Sugar, — It  is  upon  this  question  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver  must  rest.  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  blood,  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins 
during  life  or  immediately  after  death,  normally  contains 
sugar,  while  the  blood  distributed  to  the  liver  contains  neither 
sugar  nor  any  substance  that  can  be  immediately  converted 
into  sngar,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  liver  is  a 
sugar-producing  organ.  We  shall,  consequently,  examine 
this  part  of  the  question  with  the  care  which  its  importance 
demands. 

1  Scherer,  UAer  etna  tuue,  out  dem  MudceiJUUcht^  gewmtunt  Zuckerart,-^ 
Annaien  der  ChemU  wid  Pharma4ie,  Heidelberg,  1860,  Bd.  IxxiU.,  S.  822,  d  atf. 
•  LehmaXH,  Fhm^ahffiecd  Chanidry,  PhiUdelphk,  1806,  rol  L,  p.  264. 
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The  proposition  that  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veiiiB  does 
not  contain  sugar  during  life  and  health  cannot  be  sustained 
by  actual  experiment.  Observers  may  say  that  the  quantity 
is  very  slight,  but  its  existence  in  this  situation,  indepen- 
dently  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  cannot  be  denied.  Dr. 
Pavy,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  theory  that  the  sugar 
found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver 
is  due  to  a  post-mortem  change,  nowhere  states  that  he  has 
taken  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  and  failed  to  find 
sugar.  He  states  that  he  has  found  the  blood  taken  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  catheterization,  in  a  living 
animal,  ^^  scarcely  at  all  impregnated  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter," *  but  he  does  not  deny  its  presence  in  small  quantity. 
In  twelve  examinations  made  by  Dr.  M'Donnell,  of  Dublin, 
traces  of  sugar  were  found  in  five  specimens  of  blood  taken 
from  the  right  auricle  by  catheterization,  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, and  no  sugar  was  detected  in  seven.'  It  must  be  re- 
membered, in  considering  these  experiments,  that  the  blood 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  mixed  blood  from  the 
entire  body ;  and,  assuming  that  the  hepatic  blood  is  con- 
stantly saccharine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  right 
heart  would  not  be  very  great. 

In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  which  are  only  par- 
tially negative,  we  have  the  following  results  of  examina- 
tions of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

To  demonstrate  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein 
and  its  constant  presence  in  the  hepatic  veins  in  dogs  fed  ex- 
clusively on  meat,  Bernard  employed  the  following  process : 
The  animal  was  killed  instantly  by  section  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  A  small  opening  was  then  made  into  the  abdo- 
men, just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  and  to  enable 

>  Pavt,  Retearehei  on  the  Nature  and  TrtaimmU  of  Diabetea^  London,  1862, 
pp.  44,  46. 

*  M'DoNNSU.,  ObierwUiatu  on  the  FStndiont  of  the  Lher^  Dublin,  1866,  p.  4. 
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him  to  seize  the  portal  vein  as  it  enters  at  the  transverse 
fisBure,  and  apply  a  ligature.  The  abdomen  was  then  freely 
opened  and  a  ligature  applied  to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the 
renal  veins,  to  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties. The  chest  was  then  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied 
to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
Operating  in  this  way,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  portal 
Bystem  before  it  enters  the  liver,  and' from  the  hepatic  reina 
as  it  passes  out.  In  the  blood  from  the  portal  system  no 
sugar  is  to  be  found,  but  its  presence  is  unmistakable  in  the 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins.*  To  avoid  disturbing  the  cir- 
culation in  the  liver,  and  in  order  to  collect  from  the  hepatic 
veins  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  possible,  Bernard  modi- 
fied the  experiment,  in  some  instances,  by  introducing  into 
the  vena  cava  in  the  abdomen  a  double  sound,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  bulb  of  India-rubber.  This  was 
pushed  into  the  vein  above  the  diaphragm ;  and  by  inflating 
the  bulb,  the  vein  was  obstructed  above  the  liver,  and  the 
blood  could  be  collected  through  one  of  the  canulsB,  as  it 
came  directly  from  the  hepatic  vessels.  Bernard  *  never 
failed  to  determine  the  presence  of  sugar  in  these  specimens 
of  blood,  employing  a  number  of  different  processes,  includ- 
ing the  fermentation-test  and  even  collecting  the  alcohol.' 
To  complete  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
coming  from  the  liver,  Bernard  demonstrated  its  presence  in 
blood  taken  from  the  right  auricle  in  a  living  animal.  He 
also  showed  that  during  digestion  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
contained  sugar,  but  the  quantity  was  greater  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  than  in  the  arterial  system.' 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  cite  all  the  authorities  that  havp 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Bernard.    Shortly  after  these 

'  BwaMABS^Jiteherehm  §ur  une  nouveUe  f&neiion  At  fci$^  Paris,  1853,  p.  56. 

'  BnxABD,  Lefon»  da  phjffiologie  aphimfndah^  Paris,  1865,  p.  494  The 
reader  wUl  find  hero  a  desoription,  with  a  figare,  of  the  instnuiieiit  mvitioiied 
hi  the  text,  which  is  Tery  ingenious. 

•C!p.«r.,  p.  120. 
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experiments  were  published,  Lehinann/  Frerichs/  and  many 
others  verified  their  accuracy.  Bernard  gives  in  full  the 
experiments  of  Poggiale'  and  of  Leconte/  the  results  of 
which  were  identical  with  his  own.  He  gives,  also,  in  one 
of  his  later  works,  the  proportions  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  obtained  by  Lehmann,  Schmidt,  Poggiale, 
and  Leconte ;  no  sugar  being  found  in  the  blood  of  the  por- 
tal system.*  We  have  otrselves  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  discordant 
observations  of  Bernard  and  Pavy,  and  have  examined  the 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,  taking  the  speci- 
mens under  what  seemed  to  be  strictly  physiological  condi- 
tions. In  one  of  these  published  experiments,  blood  was 
taken  from  the  hepatic  veins  of  a  large  dog,  fully-grown  and 
fed  regularly  every  day,  but  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  operation  lasted  only  seventy 
seconds.  Ko  anesthetic  was  employed.  The  extract  of 
this  specimen  of  blood,  treated  with  Fehling's  test-liquid, 
presented  a  well-marked  deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper, 
revealing  unequivocally  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar.*  This  has  been  the  invariable  result  in  numerous 
experiments  and  class-demonstrations  made  since  1858 ;  and 
since  the  experiments  just  referred  to  were  published,  we 
have  verified  the  observation  with  regard  to  the  hepatic 
blood,  keeping  the  animal  perfectly  quiet  before  the  opera- 

I  Lehmann,  Phytioloffieal  ChamiUry^  Philadelphia,  1856,  toI.  L,  p.  267. 

*  Frerichs,  Verdauung, — ^Waonkr's  HandworitHmeh  der  FhyMogie^  Braun* 
lohwdg,  1846,  Bd.  iii.,  erate  Abtheilung,  8.  831. 

*  PoooiALE,  La  maiUre  nterie  »e /orrM-t-eUe  par  Vaetion  digettive^  datu  U/mU 
et  dans  le  torrent  cireulaioire  f  in  Bernard,  Lefom  de  pihfnologu  esi^himauUd$^ 
ParU,  1866,  p.  497. 

^  Leconte,  Recherdui  mr  la  fondum  glneoghiiqu/e  dufoie^  Idem,  p.  499. 

*  Bernard,  LiqHidei  de  VcrganiMme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  it,  p.  98. 

'  Flint,  Jr.,  Sxperimenit  underlaken  for  the  Purpose  of  reconeiiinff  9ome  of 
the  DUeordani  OUervaHcm  upon  the  Olyeogenie  FtmetUm  of  the  liver, — New 
York  Medical  Journal^  1869,  vol  viil,  p.  881.  These  experiments  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  treating  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver  during  life. 
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tion,  avoiding  the  adminiBtration  of  an  aneesthetic,  and 
taking  the  blOod  bo  rapidly  that  no  sugar  could  be  formed 
by  the  liver  post  mortem.  These  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that,  during  life  and  in  health,  the  blood,  as  it 
passes  through  the  liver  and  is  dischaiged  by  the  hepatic  veins 
into  the  vena  cava,  contains  sugar,  which  is  formed  by  the 
liver,  independently  of  the  sugar  and  starch  taken  as  food. 

Does  the  Liver  contain  Sttgar  normally  during  lAfef — 
This  is  the  only  question  upon  which  the  results  of  reliable 
experiments  have  been  entirely  opposite.  Bernard  made  the 
greater  part  of  his  observations  by  analyzing  the  substance  of 
the  liver ;  and  he  arrived  at  most  of  his  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  variations  in  the  glycogenic  function,  firom  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  undei*  different 
conditions.  For  many  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating these  experiments,  with  like  results,  and  never  failed 
Tfind  sugar,  Sder  non^al  conditions  of  the  system.  We 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  the  demonstrations  of 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  upon  animals  that  had 
been  etherized ;  and  then  we  always  obtained  a  brilliant  pre- 
cipitate from  the  clear  extract  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
boiled  with  the  test-liquid.  The  experiment  was  performed 
in  this  way  before  we  had  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  to 
seize  the  portal  vein  readily  and  to  go  through  with  the 
necessary  manipulations  with  rapidity.  We  subsequently 
made  the  operation  by  first  suddenly  breaking  up  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  then  making  a  small  incision  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  seizing  the  portal  vein  instantly,  and 
following  out  the  remaining  steps  of  the  experiment  without 
delay.  In  this  way,  although  sugar  was  always  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  we  frequently  failed  to  obtain  a 
distinct  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  liver ;  and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  that  the  more  accurately  and  rapidly  the  operation 
was  performed,  the  more  difficult  was  it  to  detect  sugar  in 
the  hepatic  substance. 
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It  seems  probable,  in  reflecting  upon  these  facts,  that, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  has  assmned  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  by  the  liver  is  very  considerable,  and  as  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  (in  which  the  sugar  is  very  soluble) 
is  constantly  passing  through  the  liver,  precisely  as  we  pass 
water  through  its  vessels  to  remove  the  sugar,  the  sugar 
might  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  it  is  formed; 
and  really  the  liver  might  never  contain  sugar  in  its  sub- 
stance, as  a  physiological  condition,  although  it  is  constantly 
engaged  in  its  production.  We  know  that  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  various  secretions  proper  are  produced  in 
the  substance  of  the  glands,  and  are  washed  out  at  the 
proper  time  by  liquid  derived  from  the  blood,  which  circu- 
lates in  their  substance  during  their  functional  activity  in 
very  much  greater  quantity  than  during  the  intervals  of 
secretion.  Now,  the  liver-sugar  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  an  element  of  secretion ;  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  com- 
pletely washed  out  of  the  liver,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by 
the  current  of  blood;  the  hepatic  vein,  in  this  r^ard, 
serving  as  an  excretory  duct. 

To  put  this  hypothesis  to  the  test  of  experiment,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  and  analyze  a  specimen  of  the  liver  in 
a  condition  as  near  as  possible  to  that  under  which  it  exists 
in  the  living  organism ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  we 
instituted  the  following  experiments : 

^ix^perimerU  I. — ^A  medium-sized  dog,  full-grown,  in 
good  condition,  not  in  digestion,  was  held  upon  the  operat- 
ing-table by  two  assistants,  and  the  abdomen  was  widely 
opened  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife.  A  portion  of  the 
liver,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  was  then  excised  and 
immediately  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  boiling  water.  The  time  from  the  first  incision 
until  the  liver  was  in  the  boiling  water  was  twenty-eight 
seconds.  An  excess  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  was 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  about  five  min- 
utes.   It  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  clear  fluid 
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that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Trommer's  test. 
The  reaction  was  doubtful,  and  presented  no  marked  evidence 
of  sugar. 

Ei^^erimerU  11. — ^A  medium-sized  dog,  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  animal  in  the  first  experiment,  was  held  upon 
the  table,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  excised,  as  above  de* 
scribed.  The  whole  operation  occupied  twenty-two  seconds. 
But  ten  seconds  elapsed  from  the  time  the  portion  of  the 
liver  was  cut  off  until  it  was  in  the  boiling  water.  It  was 
boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  made  into  a  paste  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  clear  fluid 
that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Trommer's  test. 
There  was  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

Experiment  HI. — ^A  laige  dog,  full-grown,  and  fed  r€^- 
larly  every  day,  but  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  was  held  firmly  upon  the  table.  This  dog  had 
been  in  the  laboratory  about  a  week,  and  was  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  opened,  and 
a  piece  of  the  liver  cut  off  and  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  process  being  ten  seconds.  Be- 
fore the  liver  was  cut  up  into  the  boiling  water,  the  blood 
was  rinsed  off  in  cold  water.  The  liver  was  boiled  for  about 
seventeen  minutes,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
whole  thrown  upon  a  filter. 

Immediately  after  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  liver  and 
throwing  it  into  boiling  water,  the  medulla  oblongata  was 
broken  up ;  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava,  just  above  the  renal  veins ;  the  chest  was  opened,  and 
a  ligature  applied  to  the  vena  cava,  just  above  the  opening 
of  the  hepatic  veins.  A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken 
from  the  hepatic  veins.  This  portion  of  the  operation  occu- 
pied not  more  than  one  minute.  A  little  water  was  added 
to  the  blood,  which  was  boiled  briskly,  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquid  that  passed 
through  from  both  specimens  was  perfectly  clear. 

WliOe  the  filtration  was  going  on,  Fehling's  test-liquid 
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was  made  ttp,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  two  liquids 
were  then  carefhllj  tested  for  sugar.  The  extract  of  the 
liver  presented  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sugar.  The  extract 
from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  presented  a  well-marked 
deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  revealing  unequivocally  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 

JSiopertmefU  lY. — This  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
medium-sized  dog,  in  full  digestion  of  meat.  The  medulla 
oblongata  was  broken  up ;  the  portal  vein  was  tied  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  abdomen  was  then 
widely  opened,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  excised,  rapidly 
rinsed,  and  cut  up  into  boiling  water.  The  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  between  breaking  up  the  medulla  and  cutting 
up  the  specimen  of  liver  into  the  boiling  water  was  one 
minute. 

The  vena  cava  was  then  tied  above  the  renal  veins,  the 
chest  opened,  and  the  cava  again  tied  above  the  hepatic 
veins.  Blood  was  then  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins,  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  was  added  with  an  excess  of  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled. 
A  portion  of  the  portal  blood  and  the  decoction  of  the  liver 
were  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  three  specimens 
filtered. 

The  clear  extracts  were  then  tested  with  Fehling's  liquid, 
with  the  following  result : 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood. 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  extract  of  the  liver. 

There  was  a  marked  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  veins,  the  precipitate  rendering  the  whole 
solution  bright  yellow  and  entirely  opaque. 

This  experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  January  4,  1869. 

The  importance  of  the  question  under  consideration  and 
its  present  unsettled  condition  are,  we  hope,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  intro,dnction  of  the  details  of  the  preceding 
experiments.    They  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  bar- 
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monizing,  if  possible,  the  facts  brought  fonrsrd  by  different 
ezperimentaUsts. 

It  IB  difficult  to  imagine  how  anj  obaerrer,  so  well 
known  and  accnrate  as  Dr.  Pavy,  conld  assert  positively,  as 
the  resnlt  of  personal  examination,  that  the  liver  does  not 
contain  sugar  when  examined  immediately  after  its  removal 
from  the  living  body,  when  Bernard  and  bo  many  others 
have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  this  organ  in  large  qnan- 
tity.  Yet  such  was  the  result  of  aU  the  experiments  of 
Pavy,'  and  the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  JFDon- 
nell,*  and  afterward  by  Meissner  and  Ja^er,  and  by  Schiff.* 
The  elegant  experiment  of  Bernard,  showing  that  sogar  is 
formed  in  a  liver  removed  from  the  body  and  washed 
sugar-free  by  a  stream  of  water  passed  throogh  its  vessels,* 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  sugar  post 
mortem,  so  strongly  claimed  by  Pavy  as  the  only  condition 
under  which  it  is  ever  formed ;  still,  it  does  not  seem  poa- 
nble  to  deny  the  sogar-prodaciug  function  of  the  liver,  in 
view  of  the  conclusive  experimental  proof  of  the  constant 
presence  of  glucose  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

From  our  own  experiments  we  have  come  to  the  condn- 
uott  that  Dr.  Pavy  and  those  who  adopt  his  views  cannot 
consistently  deny  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  the  liver 

*  Patt,  Fmnarrhtt  on  Suffor  FbrmatuM  m  th  Li»ir. — AtloKipUMf  3Van*- 
adwM,  London,  ISAO,  p.  in,  ud  Smart/ua  on  At  Natvrt  and  Trealnunt  «/ 
DMdm,  Londoii,  IM3,  p.  OS, «  Mg. 

*  H'DoinixLi.,  MMmtfiaiuM  tiu  JWiuftoiw  0/  At  Ziwr,  DnbUn,  1MB,  p.  4, 

'  BcBUT,  JfatriCw  P«tA«rcH«nwh  yfywyfaw  angwait.— .fowniat  A  Pawatomfa, 
Pwia,  ISse,  tome  UL,  pw  Mi,  *t  mj.  HeiHoer  uid  Jttger  md  SohUTtook  por- 
6mt  of  the  llvar  from  Urlng  s"'""'"  and  from  »nlTn»la  tt  the  instuit  they  were 
kfllcd  hj  Mctlon  of  tha  medullk  oblonpiU,  plunged  the  tiuae  immedUtely  Into 
bdUng  water,  tnd  hinrisblj  tUIed  to  find  iitgu  In  the  eitraet.  They  did  not, 
fcowWT,  Ncopdie  ngu  in  the  Mood  coming  from  the  ItTer,  u  we  did  In  our 
•wn  eiperlmenta. 

*  Bebitau),  Svr  U  mtchatumu  di  kifarmatum  tht  tuert  dim*  Ufim. — Caaftm 
nnAu,  Pujt,  1806,  tosM  ill,  p.  4A1,  ud  Lt^oo*  mr  be  ^tU  dm  mibilmtm 
ttuftm  M  mMicanMntwMi,  FmIi,  IBBT,  p.  4U. 
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and  discharged  into  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veine ;  nor  can 
Bernard  and  his  followers  ignore  the  fact  that  the  liver  does 
not  contain  sugar  during  life ;  although,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Pavy,  and  more  specifically  by  McDonnell,*  sugar  ap- 
pears in  the  liver  in  great  abundance  soon  after  death. 

In  the  experiments  that  we  have  just  detailed,  which 
are  simply  typical  examples  of  numerous  unrecorded  obser- 
vations, we  attempted  to  verify  the  observations  of  Pavy 
without  losing  sight  of  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard,  and 
to  verify  the  experiments  of  Bernard  in  the  face  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Pavy.  When  an 
animal  is  in  perfect  health,  has  been  kept  quiet  before  the 
experiment,  and  a  piece  of  the  liver  is  taken  from  him  by 
two  sweeps  of  the  knife,  the  blood  rinsed  from  it  and  the 
tissue  cut  up  into  water  already  boiling,  the  whole  operation 
occupying  only  ten  seconds  (as  was  the  case  in  Experiment 
III. ),  the  liver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism.  As  this  was  done 
repeatedly  in  animals  during  digestion  and  in  the  intervals 
of  digestion,  and  an  extract  thoroughly  made  without 
finding  any  sugar,  we  regarded  the  experiments  of  Pavy  as 
entirely  confirmed,  and  the  fact  demonstrated  that  the  liver 
does  not  coiitain  sugar  during  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  made  the  experiment  on  the  liver  as  above 
described,  and,  in  addition,  took  specimens  of  the  portal 
blood  and  the  blood  firom  the  hepatic  veins,  under  strictly 
physiological  conditions  ( as  was  done  in  Experiment  IV. ), 
and  found  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  but  an  abundance  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver,  and  was  washed  out  in  the 
blood  as  it  passed  through. 

In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  we  shall  describe  more  fully  the  glycogenic  mat- 
ter; but,  taking  into  consideration  the  demonstration  of  the 

>  Loe.eiL 
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presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  by  Ber- 
nard ;  his  discovery  of  the  post-mortem  production  of  sugar 
in  a  liver  washed  sugar-free,  probably  from  a  substance  re- 
maining in  the  liver  and  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
sugar ;  the  negative  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  liver 
for  sugar  by  Pavy ;  and,  adding  to  this  our  own  experiments 
upon  all  of  these  points,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  A  substance  exists  in  the  healthy  liver,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  sugar ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  is 
formed  into  sugar  during  life,  the  sugar  being  washed  away 
by  the  blood  passing  through  the  liver,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  call  it  glycogenic,  or  sugar-forming  matter. 

2.  The  liver  had  a  glycogenic  function,  which  consists  in 
the  constant  formation  of  sugar  out  of  the  glycogenic  matter, 
this  being  carried  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  always  contains  sugar  in  a  certain  proportion.  This 
production  of  sugar  takes  place  in  the  camivora,  as  well  as 
in  those  animals  that  take  sugar  and  starch  as  food ;  and  it 
is,  essentially,  independent  of  the  kind  of  food  taken. 

3.  During  life,  the  liver  contains  only  the  glycogenic 
matter  and  no  sugar,  because  the  great  mass  of  blood  which 
is  constantly  passing  through  this  organ  Washes  out  the 
sugar  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  but  after  death,  or  when  the 
circulation  is  interfered  with,  the  transformation  of  glyco- 
genic matter  into  sugar  goes  on ;  the  sugar  is  not  removed 
under  these  conditions,  and  can  then  be  detected  in  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  liver. 

Characteristics  of  the  Id/oer'Sugar. — ^Very  little  is  to  be 
said  r^arding  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  liver-sugar.  It 
resembles  glucose,  or  the  sugar  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  starch,  in  its  composition,  having  for  its  formula,  in  a 
crystalline  form,  0„H,^0,^.  The  formula  for  the  anhydrous 
sugar  is  C,,H„0„«  This  sugar,  like  glucose,  responds 
promptly  to  all  of  the  copper-tests,  and  undergoes  trans- 
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formation  into  mehmc  acid  on  being  boiled  with  an  alkali 
One  of  its  most  marked  pecnliarities  is  that  it  ferments  more 
readily  than  anj  other  variety  of  sugar ;  and  another  peca- 
liarity,  described  first  by  Bernard,  is  that  it  is  destroyed  in 
the  economy  with  extraordinary  fSacility.  This  fact  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment :  Bernard 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  a  little  more  than  seven 
grains  of  cane-sugar,  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  found  sugar  in  the  urine.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
he  found  he  could  inject  seven  grains  of  milk-sugar,  fourteen 
and  a  half  grains  of  glucose,  twenty-one  and  a  half  grains 
of  diabetic  sugar,  and  nearly  thirty  grains  of  liver-sugar, 
without  finding  any  sugar  in  the  urine;*  showing  that  the 
liver-sugar  is  consumed  in  the  organism  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  any  other  saccharine  principle. 

Meohcmism  of  the  Production  of  Sttga/r  in,  the  Idver.-- 
When  Bernard  first  described  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  he  thought  that  the  sugar  was  produced  from  nitro- 
genized  principles,  in  some  manner  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  explain.*  Subsequent  dispoveries,  however,  have  led  to 
conclusions  entirely  different. 

In  1865,  Bernard  first  published  an  account  of  his  re- 
markable experiment  showing  the  post-mortem  production 
of  sugar.  After  washing  out  the  liver  with  water  passed 
through  the  vessels,  until  it  no  longer  contained  a  vestige  of 
sugar,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  at  about  the  temperature  of 
the  body  for  a  few  hours,  and  was  then  found  to  contain 
sugar  in  abundance.'  This  experiment  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  is  one  that  we  have  frequently  verified. 
Bernard  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition,  sub- 

'  BraNABO,  Lefons  dtpkgnologU  efphimmiaUy  Paris,  1866,  p.  914. 

*  BxBNABD,  Beeherehet  iur  uns  fumveUe  fimdion  du  foie^  Thk^  Parin,  1868« 
p.  77. 

*  BxRKABD,  Sht  U  nUehanimne  de  la/ormaium  du  auere  dam  U /aie,-^Chmp(m 
rsfuftif,  Paris,  1866,  tome  xli.,  p.  461. 
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eequentlj  shown  to  be  correct,  that  the  liver  contains  a 
peculiar  principle,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  capable 
of  transformation  into  sugar.  We  have  given  rather  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  observation,  because  some  authors 
have  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  glycogenic  matter  to 
Hensen.  Hensen  confirmed  Bernard's  observations,  in  1856, 
and  described  the  insoluble  substance  rather  more  fuUy.' 
In  1857,  Bernard  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  glycogenic 
fimction  more  closely,  and  completed  his  description  of  the 
glycogenic  matter.' 

Olycogenio  Matter  (C„H„0„). — ^In  its  composition,  re- 
actions, and  particularly  in  the  facility  with  which  it  under- 
goes transformation  into  sugar,  glycogenic  matter  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  starch.  It  is  described  by  Pavy 
under  the  name  of  amyloid  matter,"  a  name  which  is  applied 
to  it,  also,  by  Eouget.*  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  property,  may  be  extracted  from  the  Uver  after 
the  sugar  has  been  washed  out.  The  following  is  the  method 
for  its  extraction  proposed  by  Bernard :  * 

The  liver  of  a  small  and  young  animal,  like  the  rabbit, 
in  full  digestion,  presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  extraction  of  the  glycogenic  matter.  The  liver  is  taken 
from  the  animal  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water.  When  the  tissue 
is  hardened,  it  is  removed  and  ground  into  a  pulp  in  a  mor- 
tar.   It  is  then  boiled  a  second  time  in  the  water  of  the 

I  Huimr,  Uiber  die  Zneh0rbiliking  im  iMerUehen  OrffomrniUB, — ScfHMiDr's 
JtMnUkeTy  Leipzig,  1867,  Bd.  zoiil,  S.  15 ;  taken  from  VwhandLun^en  derphy.* 
melOm,tu  Wurtb.,  1866,  Bd.  yU.,  S.  219. 

*  Beehakd,  Bur  U  mkhaniMme  phynoloffique  de  la  farmaUon  du  iuert  done  U 
/m.— Com/ilei  rendu$^  Paris,  1867,  tome  xliv.,  p.  676. 

*  Patt,  Betearehm  an  the  Nature  and  TreaUnent  of  Diabetet,  London,  1862, 
p.  86,  H  eeq, 

^  BovoR,  Dfli  iubeianeee  amyhldei  ;  de  leur  Hie  done  la  eonttUuium  dee  He- 
•M  det  ammauz, — Journal  de  la  phytidoffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  pp.  8S,  808. 
Bongei  eaUs  the  glycogenio  matter,  or  animal  starch,  loamyline. 

*  BiuiAin,  lequidet  de  Vcr^nieme,  Paris,  1869,  tome  U.,  p.  119. 


first  decoction,  strained  tbrongh  a  cloth,  and  the  opaline  liqnid 
which  pasees  through  is  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  animal  chanA>aL 
The  paste  is  then  pat  into  a  dia- 
placement  apparatus,  the  end  of 
which  is  loosely  filled  with  shreds 
of  moistened  cotton.  Bj  success- 
ire  washings,  die  paste  is  ex* 
hansted  of  its  glycogenic  matter, 
leaving  behind  the  albuminoid 
and  coloring  matters.  The  whit- 
ish liqnid,  as  it  flows,  is  received 
into  a  reasel  of  absolnte  alcohol, 
when,  as  each  drop  falls,  the  gly- 
c<^nic  matter  is  precipitated  in 
great,  white  flakes.  This  is  fil- 
tered and  dried  rapidly  in  a  cnr> 
rent  of  air.  If  the  alcohol  be 
not  allowed  to  become  too  dilute, 
the  matter  when  dried  is  white 
and  easily  pulverized.  The  ap- 
paratus used  by  Bernard  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  12 :  A  B,  displace- 
ment apparatus  in  which  the 
filtration  takes  place ;  C,  animal 
charcoal  mixed  with  the  decoction 
of  the  liver ;  E,  glycogenic  solu* 
tion ;  V,  lamp-wicking,  attached 
to  a  thread,  passing  through  the 
carbon,  and  coming  out  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus ;  I, 
precipitating-glass ;  G,  glycc^nic 
matter  precipitated  j  T,  alcohol,' 
The  substance  thus  obtained  may 
be  held  in  suspension  in  water, 
giving  to  the  liqnid  a  strongly 

*  Bbuiibd,  dpi  at,,  p.  t!0. 
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opaline  appearance.  It  is  neutral,  without  odor  or  taste, 
and  presents  nothing  characteristic  uuder  the  microscope.  It 
reacts  strongly  with  iodine,  which  produces  a  dark-violet  or 
chestnut-brown  color,  but  rarely  a  well-marked  blue.  It 
presents  none  of  the  reactions  of  sugar,  and  is  entirely  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.^  It  is  changed  into  sugar  by  boiling  for 
a  long  time  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  conyersion  is  rapidly 
effected  by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  a  peculiar 
ferment  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Prepared  in 
the  way  above  indicated,  and  pulverized,  it  may  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  peculiar  reaction  of  the  glycogenic  matter,  with 
iodine  has  led  to  its  recognition  in  the  substance  of  the  liver- 
cells  and  in  some  other  situations.  Schiff  found  in  the 
liver-cells  minute  granulations,  which  presented  the  peculiar 
color  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  characteristic  of  glycogenic 
matter.'  Bernard,  a  few  years  after  his  discovery  of  this 
principle  in  the  liver,  recognized  it  in  cells  attached  to  the 
placenta.  He  believes  that  these  cells  produce  sugar  during 
the  early  period  of  foetal  life,  before  the  liver  takes  on  this 
function,  and  that  they  disappear  during  the  later  months,  as 
the  liver  becomes  fully  developed.* 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  anatomists  have  found  amyloid  corpuscles  in  various 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  but  only  to  consider 
the  known  relations  of  the  amyloid  substances  found  in  the 
body  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  liver  of  a  carnivorous  animal  that  has  been  fed  exclu- 
sively on  meat  contains  an  amyloid  substance  readily  con- 

*  Bbhabd,  Ltfom  mr  la  phytiologU  et  la  patkoloffU  dm  tj/tlkm  fMTMnae,  Parii, 
1858,  tome  L,  p.  470. 

'  ScHirr,  De  la  nahtre  de$  gramtlaiumi  ^i  remplmeni  In  eJhiim  hipaHqitm: 
Amidon  atUmale, — Comptm  rmdui,  Paris,  1869,  tome  zlTiiL,  p.  880. 

*  BiRVABD,  8ar  une  naweUe  fondion  du  plaemkk-^<mmal  d$  la  phj/mdoj^ 
Parii,  1859,  tome  IL.  p.  81,  d  teg. 
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yertible  into  sugar.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  of  PaTj, 
and  all,  indeed,  agree  npon  this  point.  The  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  amyloid  matter  in  other  tissues  and 
organs  is  only  pertinent  in  so  far  as  it  bears  npon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  or  upon  the  formation  of  the  gljeogesoic 
matter  in  the  liver.  In  no  tissue  or  oigan  in  the  adult  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  formation  of  sugar, 
except  the  ordinary  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  in 
the  process  of  digestion;  but  it  has  been  clauned  that  amy- 
loid matter  is  contained  in  the  flesh  of  h^bivorous  animals, 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  camivora  and  deposited  in  the  Uven 
M.  Sanson  has  made  two  elaborate  communications  on  this 
subject,  and  concludes,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  the 
liver  has  no  glycogenic  function.^  These  experiments  were 
repeated  by  M.  Sanson  in  the  presence  of  a  commission  from 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  composed  of  MM.  Bouley, 
Poggiale,  and  Longet,  and  were  reported  upon  to  the  Acad- 
emy. The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver;  and  out  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  in  only  one  was  any  amyloid 
matter  discovered  in  butcher's  meat.'  It  was  found  normally 
in  horse-flesh,  and,  as  subsequent  experiments  showed,  could 
be  produced  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  various  of  the  her- 
bivora,  by  feeding  them  upon  certain  articles,  particularly 
oats  and  barley.' 

If  the  liver  taken  from  an  animal  freshly  killed  be  simply 
kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body,  after  it  has  be^i 
drained  of  blood,  or  even  after  it  has  been  washed  through 
the  vessels,  ^^agar  will  be  rapidly  formed  in  its  snbstanceL 

>  Saxbon,  De  Porigint  dm  tuert  dam  Vktmomie  animiale.—Jburntd  de  la 
phyMioffie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  244,  H  asq.,  and  3ur  Pesdatenee  de  ia  matiirt 
(^jfoogh^  dtm$  Um»  Im  ofg<m»  dm  herbwom  et  mr  Vn^nmiee  de  PaHmeniaiHm  ntr 
laprodndum  de  eette  eMbekmee^^^aumal  de  la  phyiUUffief  Paris,  1899,  tome  iL, 
p.  l(A^et9eg. 

*  PoooiALi,  8itr  ta/ormaiitm  de  la  matUrt^ycogh^  done  P6eonomie  owtmafg.— 
Javmal  de  la  phfeiologie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i,  p.  S49,  et  aeq. 

'  BiRKARD,  Liquidee  de  PcrganimUy  Paris,  1859,  tomeiL,  p.  Ill 
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This  must  be  due  to  some  ferment  remaining  in  the  tissue ; 
and  Bernard  has,  indeed,  been  able  to  isolate  a  principle 
which  exerts  this  influence  in  a  marked  degree.  If  an 
opaUne  decoction  of  the  liver  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
become  entirely  clear,  showing  that  all  the  glycogenic  mat- 
ter has  been  transformed  into  sugar,  and  alcohol  be  added 
to  the  Uquid,  the  hepatic  ferment  will  be  precipitated.  This 
may  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  it  effects  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar  with  great  rapidity.^ 

From  these  facts  it  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  the 
following  is  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
liver : 

The  liver  firat  produces  a  peculiar  principle,  analogous 
to  Btarch  in  its  composition  and  in  many  of  its  properties, 
though  it  contains  two  atoms  more  of  water,  out  of  which 
the  sugar  is  to  be  formed.  The  name,  glycogenic  matter, 
may  properly  be  applied  to  this  substance.  It  is,  as  far  as  is 
known,  produced  in  all  classes  of  animals,  camivora  and 
herbivora ;  and  though  its  quantity  may  be  modified  by  the 
kind  of  food,  its  formation  is  essentially  independent  of  the 
alimentary  principles  absorbed. 

The  glycogenic  matter  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  as 
it  passes  through  the  liver,  but  is  gradually  transformed,  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  into  sugar,  which  is  washed  out  of 
the  organ  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Thus  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  veins  always  contains  sugar,  though  sugar  is  not 
contained  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  during  life. 

Variatiana  in  the  Glycogenic  Function. 

In  following  out  the  relations  of  the  glycogenic  process 
to  the  various  animal  functions,  Bernard  studied  very  closely 
its  variations  at  different  periods  of  life,  with  digestion,  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  other  modifying  condi- 
tions.   He  made  some  of  his  observations  by  examining  the 

I  BnufABD,  op,  city  p.  124. 
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blood  in  living  animals,  and  others,  by  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  latter  method  must  be 
considered,  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  liver 
does  not  normally  contain  sugar  during  life ;  but  it  repre- 
sents, to  a  certain  extent,  the  activity  of  the  glycogenic 
function.  Still,  the  facts  arrived  at  in  this  wbj  must  be 
taken  vrith  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

Olycogenesis  in  theFcdus. — In  the  early  months  of  foetal 
existence,  many  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  were 
found  by  Bernard  to  be  strongly  saccharine;  but  at  this 
time  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver.  Taking  the  ob- 
servations upon  foetal  calves  as  the  criterion,  sugar  does  not 
appear  in  the  liver  until  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
intra-uterine  life.*  Before  this  period,  however,  epithelial 
cells  filled  with  glycogenic  matter  are  found  in  the  placenta, 
and  these  produce  sugar  until  the  liver  takes  on  its  functions. 
As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  by  Bernard  upon 
foetal  calves,  this  function  of  the  placenta  appears  very  early 
in  foetal  life,  and,  at  the  third  or  fourth  month,  has  attained 
its  maximum.  At  about  this  time,  when  glycogenic  matter 
begins  to  appear  in  the  liver,  the  glycogenic  organs  of  the 
placenta  become  atrophied,  and  are  lost  some  time  before 
birth.' 

Infl/iienoe  of  DigeaUotij  amd  of  Different  Emdsof  Food. 
— ^Activity  of  the  digestive  organs  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  In  a  fasting  ani- 
mal, sugar  is  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
and  in  the  vessels  between  the  liver  and  the  heart,  but  it 

*  Bernard,  Lepon*  de  pkytkiogU  exphimenkJe^  Paris,  1855,  p.  82. 

*  Bernard,  Bur  une  nouveUe  fondion  da  jiiaeefUa,-^<mrntU  de  la  pKytiologie^ 
Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  88.  Bernard  found  glycogenic  matter  in  the  placenta 
of  animals  in  which  the  organ  was  single,  as  in  the  human  subject ;  but  in  ani- 
mals with  multiple  placenta  he  did  not  at  first  discorer  the  glycogenic  oxgans, 
which  he  subsequently  found,  not  in  the  yascular  portion,  but  attached  to  the 
amnion. 
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never  passes  the  Inngs,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  arterial 
Bjstem.  During  digestion,  however,  even  when  the  diet  is 
entirely  nitrogenized,  the  production  of  sugar  is  so  much 
increased  that  a  small  quantity  frequently  escapes  decompo- 
sition in  the  lungs,  and  passes  into  the  arterial  blood/  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  quantity  in  the  arterial  blood  is 
sometimes  so  lai^  that  a  trace  may  appear  in  the  urine,  as 
a  temporary  and  exceptional,  but  not  an  abnormal  condition. 
This  physiological  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of 
diabetes.  There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  the  sugar 
appears  in  the  urine  only  during  digestion ; '  and  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  is  largely  increased 
after  eating.  Favy  mentions  a  very  striking  instance  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  examinations  of  the  urine  were  made 
with  great  care.* 

The  influence  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the  glycogenic 
function  is  a  question  of  great  pathological  as  well  as  physi- 
ological importance.  It  is  well  known  to  pathologists  tliat 
certain  cases  of  diabetes  are  relieved  when  the  patient  is 
confined  strictly  to  a  diet  containing  neither  saccharine  nor 
amylaceous  principles,*  and  that,  almost  always,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  discharged  is  very  much  diminished  by  such  a  course 
of  treatment ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  discharge 
of  sugar  continues,  in  spite  of  the  most  carefully-regulated 
diet.  Bernard  does  not  recognize  fully  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  upon  glycogenosis,  and  his  experiments 
on  this  point  are  wanting  in  accuracy,  from  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  given,  without  indicating 
at  what  period  after  death  the  examinations  were  made.  In 
the  observations  on  this  point  by  Favy,  the  examinations  of 

1  Bbbvard,  Zefom  depkgMogU  exphimeiUaU^  Paris,  1865,  p.  111. 

*  BnxABD,  op.  cU.^  p.  114. 

s  Patt,  Rmamihm  on  tk$  Naiun  and  Treatmenl  of  DiaUte$,  Lond<m,  1863, 
pi  142. 

«  Several  rery  atriUog  examples  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Pavj  (op.  oT.,  p. 
107). 
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the  liver  were  made  immediately  after  death,  and  the  pro* 
portion  of  glycogenic  matter,  not  engar,  was  estimated.  His 
results  are,  consequently,  much  more  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory. In  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  livers  of  dogs  confined 
to  different  articles  of  diet,  Favy  found  a  little  over  seven 
per  cent,  of  glycogenic  matter,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food; 
over  seventeen  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  vegetable  food ;  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  fbod  and 
sugar.'  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  M'Donnell, 
who,  in  addition,  found  that  hardly  a  trace  of  amyloid  sub-< 
stance  could  be  detected  in  the  liver  on  a  diet  of  fat,  and 
none  whatever  upon  a  diet  of  gelatine.'  Bernard  had  al- 
ready observed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  the 
liver  on  a  diet  of  fat  was  the  same  as  during  total  abstinence 
from  food.*  These  facts  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  ob- 
servations upon  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  dia- 
betes, and  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  dietetic 
measures  to  be  employed  in  this  disease. 

The  effect  of  entire  deprivation  of  food  is  to  arrest  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  three  or  four  days  before 
death.'  This  arrest  of  the  glycogenic  function  has  generaUy 
been  observed  in  cases  of  disease,  except  when  death  "has 
occurred  suddenly. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System^  etc.  —  Bernard  has 
studied  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  of  the 
variations  of  the  glycogenic  function,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  noted  these  modifications  by  determining  the  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  the  urine.  Some  of  the  points  with  regard 
to  the  nervous  system  we  will  consider  again  in  another  vol- 
ume ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  the 

'  Pavt,  op,  ctt.,  p.  88,  d  9eq, 

*  McDonnell,  OhtervaHont  on  the  J^Stnetiont  of  the  Livery  Dablin,  1866,  p.  14. 

*  Bebnakd,  Lefons  de  phyiiologie  apMrnenUde^  FariB,  1866,  p.  187. 
^  Bkrkabo,  op,  eii,f  p.  129. 
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main  results  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  experiments 
on  this  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  upon 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
liver  is  the  one  in  which  artificial  diabetes 
is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  This  operation  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  is  one  that  we  have  often  repeated. 
The  instrument  used  is  a  delicate  stilet,  with 
a  flat  cutting  extremity,  and  a  small  project- 
ing point,  about  ^  of  an  inch  long.'  In  per- 
forming the  operation  upon  a  rabbit,  the 
head  of  the  animal  is  firmly  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  skull  is  penetrated  in  the 
median  line,  just  behind  the  superior  occipi- 
tal protuberance.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  a  few  lateral  movements  of  the  instrument. 
Once  within  the  cranium,  the  instrument  is 
passed  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  so 
as  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two  auditory  canals,  until  its  point  reaches 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
point  then  penetrates  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  the  roots  of  the  auditory  nerves  and 
the  pneumogastrics,  and,  by  its  projection, 
serves  to  protect  the  nervous  centre  firom 
more  serious  injury  from  the  cutting  edge. 
The  instrument  is  then  careftiUy  withdrawn, 
and  the  operation  is  completed.'  This  ex-  taring  the  floor  "or 
penment  is  almost  painless,  and  it  is  not  de-  (Bunaiid.  Ltfom 
sirable  to  administer  an  anaesthetic,  as  this,  l»g^"Mfifa<f,  fatu, 
in  itself,  would  disturb  the  glycogenic  pro- 
cess. The  urine  may  be  drawn  before  the  operation,  by 
pressing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to 

*  These  instrumenU  hare  been  made  by  Yessrs.  Tienuum  k  Co.,  of  this  city. 

*  BuMAMDf  Zefont  de  pkgnoXogit  o^pMiMMlo^  Paris,  1866,  p.  201,  0t  9eq, 
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allow  the  bladder  to  pasB  ap  above  the  point  of  preesnre, 
and  it  will  be  found  turbid,  alkaline,  and  without  sugar.  In 
one  or  two  hours  after  the  operation,  the  urine  will  have  be- 
come clear,  acid,  and  will  react  readily  with  any  of  the 
copper-teetB.  When  this  operation  is  performed  withont  in- 
juring the  adjacent  organs,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
orine  is  only  temporary,  and  the  next  day,  the  secretion 


Section  of  tlw  hmd  of  >  labblt.  ihowliig  the  nxntlon  oT  jniDetniliig  On  Oonr  of  Uw 
toarOi  TMitrltK.  a,  carebvlhim ;  it  origtn  of  Ihe  KientE  pilr  of  nerre* ;  c,  aplul 
oord ;  *  orishi  of  the  pnenmoaKric ;  «,  openlnc  of  entmiM  of  Iba  tnilnunait  lolo 
the  cnnliimi/.lDitnimgDt:?;  fltli  piir of  ncrrM ;  A.  ■ndttorr  cuul ;  t  nUcnllT 
of  thr  lutninwiit  oa  the  splul  oord  itlCT  h>*liig  pmctntsd  (be  cenlHllam;  t,  oe- 
eiplUl  TCDon*  alniu :  I,  tabtrenla  qudrUmnln* ;  m,  eerebnun ;  h.  Hctlon  of  ttaa  aUa. 
-(BEEMtMD.  Lttaudipliyaelaglt  e^tHimial;  Pirta.  USB.  p.  MB.) 

will  have  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  It  is  beet,  in 
performing  this  experiment,  to  operate  on  an  animal  in  full 
digestion,  when  the  production  of  angar  is  at  its  maxunnm. 

The  production  of  diabetes  in  this  way,  in  animals,  is 
exceedingly  interesting  in  its  relations  to  certain  cases  of  the 
disease  in  the  human  subject,  in"  which  the  aflection  is  trau- 
matic, and  directly  attributable  to  injury  near  the  medulla. 
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ItB  mechanism  it  is  difiBcnlt  to  explain.  The  irritation  is 
not  propagated  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  for  the 
experiment  succeeds  after  both  of  these  nerves  have  been 
divided;^  but  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
glycogenesis  is  curious  and  interesting.  If  both  of  these 
nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  de- 
pending  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  animal  Burvives 
the  operation,  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  glycogenic  function  is  arrested. 
After  division  of  the  nerves  in  this  situation,  galvanization 
of  their  peripheral  ends  does  not  affect  the  production  of 
sugar;  but,  by  galvanization  of  the  central  ends,  an  impres- 
sion is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre,  which  is  reflected  to 
the  liver,  and  produces  a  hypersecretion  of  sugar.'  These 
questions  will  be  referred  to  again,  in  connection  with  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system 
upon  the  glycogenic  function,  there  have  been  few  experi- 
ments  which  lead  to  conclusions  of  any  great  value.  Favy 
found  that  division  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompany- 
ing the  vertebral  arteries  produced  diabetes,  but  the  opera- 
tion was  complicated  by  lesions  of  the  vessels,  which  ren- 
dered the  results  somewhat  unsatisfactory." 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  inhalation  of  ansdsthetics 
and  irritating  vapors  produces  temporary  diabetes;*  and 
this  .has  been*  attributed  to  the  irritation  conveyed  by  the 
pneumogastrics  to  the  nerve-centre,  and  reflected,  in  the 
form  of  a  stimulus,  to  the  liver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  should  avoid  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  in  aU  ac- 
curate experiments  on  the  glycogenic  function.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  fSEict,  Pavy  has  collected  twenty  cases,  in  which 

4 

>  BnuTARD,  loe,  eU,^  p.  817. 

*  Bnuf  AU>,  &p,  eii.^  p.  824.  It  ha8  been  obserred  by  BemArd  that  division 
of  the  pneomogutrics  in  the  cheet,  between  the  lungs  and  the  liyer,  does  not 
sflfect  the  production  of  sugar  (p.  828). 

*  Patt,  cp,  eii,^  p.  87|  d  9eq, 

*  Bnuf ABO,  cp.  cU,f  p.  827. 
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chloroform  was  adminiBtered  in  the  humaa  subject  for  suigi* 
cal  operations,  in  all  of  which  the  passage  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  urine  was  noted/ 

Destination  of  Sugar. — Although  sugar  is  constantly 
produced  by  the  liver  and  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  it  is  ex- 
ceptional  to  find  it  in  the  blood  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  lungs.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its 
destruction  in  the  lungs,  and,  indeed,  the  nutritive  function 
of  sugar  in  the  economy  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  the  destination  of  liver-sugar  is,  that  it 
probably  has  the  same  office  in  nutrition  as  the  sugar  taken 
as  food  and  that  resulting  fix)m  the  digestion  of  amylaceous 
matters.  The  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  re- 
viewed under  the  head  of  nutrition. 

Alleged  Production  of  Fat  hy  the  Liver. — ^It  is  stated 
by  Bernard,  that  in  animals  fed  largely  with  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  principles,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  con- 
tains an  emulsive  matter,  which  seems  to  be  fat  combined 
with  a  proteine  substance.  In  support  of  the  opinion  that 
fat  is  thus  produced  in  the  liver,  he  brings  forward  that  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  diet  of  starch  and  sugar  is  particularly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  adipose  tissue.'  But  the 
examinations  of  the  matter  supposed  to  be  fatty  have  not 
been  sufficiently  minute  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusions 
with  regard  to  its  character  or  composition,  Kougel'  states, 
unreservedly,  that  this  substance  is  simply  glycogenic  or 
amyloid  matter.*  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  the  organism  independently  of  the  fat  taken 
as  food,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  the  liver 
as  one  of  the  organs  specially  concerned  in  its  production. 

>  Op,  cU,,  p,  80. 

'  Bernard,  Zefon$  de  phyrioloffie  aq)MmmUale,  Paris,  1866,  p.  164. 
'  RouoiT,  Ikt  tubiianeet  amyloidei. — Journal  de  la  phyriiohgie^  Paris,  1869| 
tome  ii.,  p.  824. 
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CAimges  in  ihe  Albuminaid  and  the  Carjyusoular  Ele- 
ments  of  the  Blood  mpamng  through  the  Lvoer. — In  verif  j- 
ing  the  obfiervations  of  Bernard  npon  the  preeence  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  yeins^  Lehmann  was  led  to  obsery^ 
other  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  from 
these  vessels,  as  compared  with  the  portal  blood  and  th^ 
blood  of  the  arterial  system.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  absence  of  fibrin.  While  the  portal  blood  00^ 
agolates  strongly,  like  blood  from  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  does  not  coagulate,  and  ^^  the 
fibrin  is  either  entirely  absent,  or  is  present  in  mere  traces." ' 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Brown-S^quard,' 
and,  later,  by  M'Donnell,  who  describes  a  peculiar  caseous 
matter  as  existing  specially  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins."  Lehmann  also  noted  that  the  proportion  of  serum 
to  corpuscles  was  much  less  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  por- 
tal  blood.  The  serum  from  the  hepatic  veins  was  found  to 
present  a  diminution  in  albumen,  amounting  to  fully  one- 
third. 

Some  very  curious  observations  were  also  made  by  Leh- 
mann upon  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  hepatic  vessels.  He 
estimated  that  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  was  at  least  fivefold  the  propor- 
tion in  the  portal  blood.  He  also  noted  certain  differences 
in  the  appearance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  he  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  development 
of  these  elements,  which  were  formed  from  the  white  cor- 
puscles, and  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contained  a 

>  LmiLiini,  Pk^Mogieal  CKumtttry^  FhiUdelphii,  1866,  vol.  L,  p.  489.  Ser- 
cral  jeara  before,  Simon  obBerred  that  fibrin  wae  Mp«rated  with  diiBculty  from 
the  blood  of  the  hepfttio  rdns,  and  wu  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
renal  reins  (Bniov,  Animd  Chmnittry^  Philadelphia,  1846,  pp.  174,  178). 

'  Biomi-SiQVABD,  Bwr  dn  fmU  gvi  temNeiU  monirer  que  plviieun  kUo- 
pmmmm  A  jSbrmi  m  formnU  H  m  tram/ormeni^  eKaque  j<mr  dam  U  wrjM  d§ 
tk9mms.--'Jcurnaid$lap^^Holcffi0^  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  800. 

*  ITDomnox,  OUerpaUam  on  tk$  Andtoiu  0/  the  Litftr,  Dublin,  1866, 
p.  84. 
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greater  number  of  ^^  newlj-formed  or  rejaveneeceut  blood- 
corpuscles."  * 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  the 
deyelopment  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  liyer.  The  physiological  sig- 
nificance of  the  destruction  of  fibrin  and  albumen  is  not  un- 
derstood, although  the  fact  is  undoubted. 

^  Op.  dL,  pp.  408|  400. 
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THE    WatLBaB    GLANDS. 

Probable  oiBoe  of  the  dactleea  glands — ^Anatomy  of  the  spleen— F&roos  strne- 
ture  of  the  spleen  (trabecuUe)— Malpighian  bodies — Spleen-pulp-— Vessels 
and  nerres  of  the  spleen — Some  points  in  the  chemical  constitntlon  of  the 
epleen — State  of  our  knowledge  conoerning  the  functions  of  the  spleen — 
Variations  in  the  Tolume  of  the  spleen  during  life— Extirpation  of  the 
spleen — ^Anatomy  of  the  suprarenal  capsules — Cortical  substanoe — Medul- 
lary substance — Vessels  and  nerres — Chemical  reactions  of  the  suprarenal 
i^psules — State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules— Extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  capsules — ^Addison's  disease 
— ^Anatomy  of  the  thyroid  gland — State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
ftmctioDS  of  the  thyroid  gland— Anatomy  of  the  thymus — ^Pituitary  body 
and  pineal  gland. 

Certadt  organs  in  the  body,  with  a  strQctnre  resem* 
bling,  in  some  regards,  the  true  glands,  but  without  excre- 
tory ducts,  haye  long  been  the  subject  of  physiological  spec- 
ulation ;  and  the  most  extravagant  notions  concerning  their 
functions  have  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the  science. 
The  discovery  of  those  functions  of  the  liver  which  consist 
in  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  dimly 
indicated  the  probable  office  of  the  ductless  glands ;  for,  as 
far  as  the  production  of  sugar  is  concerned,  the  liver  belongs 
to  this  class.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the  ductless  glands 
effect  some  change  in  the  blood  is  now  regarded  by  physiol- 
ogists as  the  most  reasonable  of  the  many  theories  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  their  office  in  the  economy; 
and  this  view  is  adopted  by  those,  even,  who  do  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  glycogenic  function  in  the  liver.    Under 
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this  idea,  these  organs  have  been  called  blood -glands,  or  vaa- 
cnlar  glands;  but  inasmuch  as  the  supposition  that  these 
parts  effect  changes  in  the  blood  or  lymph  is  merely  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  any  definite  idea  of  their  function,  and  rests 
mainly  upon  analogy  with  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  we  shall  retain  the  name,  ductless  glands,  as  indicating 
the  most  striking  of  their  anatomical  peculiarities. 

As  far  as  presenting  any  definite  and  important  physio- 
logical information  is  concerned,  we  might  terminate  here 
the  history  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  true  that  the 
largest  of  them,  the  spleen,  has  been  extensively  experi- 
mented upon  by  the  earlier  physiologists;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  investigations  have  done  little  more  than  exhibit  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  remarkable  organs ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  mainly  a  collection  of 
wild  speculations  and  fruitless  experiments.  There  are, 
however,  some  interesting  experimental  facts  with  relation 
to  the  spleen  and  the  suprarenal  capsules ;  though  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  except  that  they  indicate  the  extremely 
narrow  limits  of  our  positive  knowledge.  These  few  facts, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  will  embrace  all 
that  we  shall  have  to  say  concerning  the  ductless  glands. 
Under  this  head  are  classed,  the  spleen,  suprarenal  capsules, 
thyroid  gland,  thymus,  and  sometimes  the  pituitary  body 
and  the  pineal  gland.  These  parts  have  certain  anatomical 
points  in  common  with  each  other,  but  on  account  of  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  their  functions,  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, as  we  have  done  in  other  organs,  their  physiological 
anatomy. 

Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. 

The  spleen  is  found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  invertebrata.'    It 

*  Thifl  organ,  according  to  Tan  der  Hoeyen,  is  not  found  in  the  cyclostomea 
and  thelepido8iren(^and^ooib  of  Zoology^  Cambridge,  1868,  toL  ii.,  p.  29);  and 
Milne-Edwards  states  that  it  is  absent  alio  in  the  amphioxus  {Lefom  mtr  la 
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is  ritnated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  next  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach.    Its  color  is  of  a  dark  bluish-red, 
and  its  consistence  is  rather  soft  and  friable.    It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  tongue  of  a  dog,    presenting  above,  a 
rather  thickened  extremity,  which  is  in  relation  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  below,  a  pointed  extremity,  in  relation  with 
the  transverse  colon.    Its  external  surface  is  convex,  and  its 
internal  surface  concave,  presenting  a  vertical  fissure,  the 
bilnm,  giving  passage  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.    It  is  con- 
nected with  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  and 
is  still  farther  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  passing  to 
the  diaphragm.    It  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  three  or 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness.    Its  wright  is  between  six  and  fieven  ounces.    In 
the  adult  it  attains  its  maximum    of  development,  and 
diminishes  slightly  in  size  and  weight  in  old  age.    In  early 
life  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  in  the  adult.^    It  is  frequently  hypertrophied  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  disease,  weighing  sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds.* 

The  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  the  peritoneum ;  which 
is  very  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  fibrous  struc- 
ture. The  proper  coat  is  dense  and  resisting;  but  in  the 
human  subject  is  quite  thin  and  somewhat  translucent.  It 
is  composed  of  inelastic  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  numerous 
small  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  a  few  unstriped  muscidar 
fibres. 

At  the  hilum  the  fibrous  coat  penetrates  the  substance 
of  the  spleen  in  the  form  of  sheaths  for  the  vessels  and 
nerves;  an  arrangement  entirely  analogous  to  the  fibrous 

phifmcto^  Pftrii,  1S62,  tome  tU.,  p.  285).  Aoeordiog  to  Gray,  the  spleen 
ailats  wliboat  exoeption  in  aU  the  yertebrate  animalB  (  Sbrudwre  and  Umofths 
4faMS  London,  1854,  p.  373  ). 

'  Mr.  Giaj,  in  hia  elaborate  eesaj  on  the  spleen,  giyes  a  rery  extended  table 
of  the  wdght  of  this  organ  at  different  periods  of  life  {Structure  and  Ukeof  th§ 
S^UiH^  Lond<m,  1854,  p.  76). 

*  QtLAY,  AnaUfmf,  DmeHptwe  and  Bmrguxd,  Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  686. 
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Bheath  in  the  liver.  The  number  of  the  aheathfl  in  the  spleen 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  arteries  that  penetrate  the  organ. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  capsule  of  Malpighi/  The 
fibrous  sheaths  are  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
substance,  but  are  united  to  the  vessels  bj  a  loose  fibrous 
net-work.  They  follow  the  vessels  in  their  ramifications  to 
the  smallest  branches,  and  are  lost  in  the  spleen-pulp.  Be- 
tween the  sheath  and  the  outer  coat,  are  numerous  bands  or 
trabecule  of  the  same  structure  as  the  fibrous  coat.  The 
presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  these  structures  can  be  easily 
demonstrated,  and  this  kind  of  tissue  is  very  abundant  in 
the  herbivora.  In  the  camivora  the  muscular  tissue  is  par- 
ticularly abundant,  and  can  be  readily  demonstrated;'  but 
in  man  this  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  fibres  are  less  numeroua. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  muscular  tissue  exists 
in  the  human  subject  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fibrous  structure,  and  the  fibres  are  demonstrated  without 
much  difficulty  in  the  trabeculse.* 

These  peculiarities  in  the  fibrous  structure  are  important 
in  their  relation  to  certain  physiological  changes  in  the  size 
of  the  spleen.  Its  contractility  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  dog  by  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current  to  the 
nerves  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum.  This  is  followed  by  a 
prompt  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  organ.  Contrac- 
tions may  be  produced,  though  they  are  much  more  feeble, 
by  applying  the  current  directly  to  the  spleen.* 

The  substance  of  the  spleen  is  soft  and  fi:dable ;  and  a 
portion  of  it,  the  spleen-pulp,  may  be  easily  pressed  out,  or 
even  washed  away  by  a  current  of  water.  Aside  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  it  presents  for  study :  1.  An  arrange- 

^  Malpioht,  1>€  Liens^  Opera  Omniaf  Lagd.  BaUr.,  1687,  tomus  ii.,  p.  294. 

*  KdUiker  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  muocular  fibres  in  conaiderable 
nmnbers  in  the  dog,  pig,  ass,  and  cat ;  but  thej  were  not  discoTered  in  the  rab* 
bit,  horse,  ox,  hedgehog,  porpoise,  or  bat  {Handbuch  der  Otwebelehr€y  Leipiig, 
1867,  S.  449). 

*  Sappit,  TraiU  cPanatomie,  Paris,  1857,  tome  iiL,  p.  828. 

^  Bernard,  Lepwu  mtr  le$  Hguide$  de  Vorgammn^  Paris,  1859,  tome  iL,  p.  421 
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ment  of  fibrous  bands,  or  trabecute,  by  whicb  it  is  divided 
into  innumerable  communicating  cellular  interspaces.  2. 
Closed  vesicles  (Malpighian  bodies),  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels.  3.  A  soft,  reddish  substance,  contain- 
ing  numerous  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  the  spleen-pulp. 

Fibrous  Structure  of  the  Spleen  {TrabecukB), — From  the 
internal  face  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  spleen,  and 
from  the  fibrous*  sheath  of  the  vessels  (capsule  of  Malpighi) 
are  numerous  bands,  or  trabeculse,  which,  'by  their  inter- 
lacement, divide  the  substance  of  the  organ  into  irregularly- 
shaped,  communicating  cavities.  These  bands  are  from  ^ 
to  -^  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  composed,  like  the  proper 
coat,  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  a  few 
smooth  muscular  fibres.  They  pass  off  from  the  capsule  of 
Malpighi  and  the  fibrous  coat  at  right  angles,  very  soon 
branch,  interlace,  and  unite  with  each  other,  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  measure  from  y)^  to  -^ 
of  an  inch.'  The.  smaller  bands  are  cylindrical,  and  it  is 
in  these  that  the  muscular  tissue  can  be  demonstrated  with 
the  greatest  facility.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  very 
variable  size  of  the  trabecule,  the  dimensions  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  cavities  are  exceedingly  irregular.  This  fibrous 
net- work  serves  as  a  skeleton  or  a  support  for  the  softer  and 
more  delicate  parts. 

Malpighian  Bodies. — ^In  the  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
spleen,  by  Malpighi,  is  a  frill  account  of  the  closed  follicles, 
which  have  since  been  called  the  Malpighian  bodies."  They 
are  sometimes  called  the  splenic  corpuscles  or  glands.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  slightly-ovoid  corpuscles,  about 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  delicate  membrane, 
generally  homogeneous,  but  sometimes  faintly  striated,  with 
Bemifluid  contents.    In  their  form,  size,  and  structure,  they 

>  SAPntT,  TVoiei  ^anaUmM^  PftriB,  1867,  tome  iiL,  p.  828. 

*  HALnoHi,  2>f  Xmiu,  Opera  Onmia^  Lngd.  Batar.,  1687,  tomos  IL,  p.  800. 
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bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  doeed  follides  of  the  small 
intestine.'  The  investing  membrane  has  no  epithelial  lining, 
and  the  contents  consist  of  an  albuminoid  liquid,  with  numer- 
ous small,  nucleated  cells,  and  a  few  firee  nucld«  The  cells 
measure  from  xiAnr  ^  tvW  ^^  ^^  inch  in  dinmeter.  Both 
the  cells  and  the  free  nuclei  of  the  splenic  corpuscles  bear  a 
dose  resemblance  to  cdls  and  nuclei  found  in  the  spleen* 
pulp.  The  eorpusdes  are  surrounded  by  blood-yessels^ 
which  send  branches  into  the  interior  to  form  a  delicate 
capillary  plexus.* 

The  numb^  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  a  sple^i 
of  ordinary  size  has  been  estimated  by  Sappey  at  from  seyen 
thousand  to  eight  thousand.'  They  are  readily  made  out  in 
the  ox  and  sheep,  but  are  frequently  not  to  be  discovered  in 
the  humaii  subject.  In  about  forty  examinations,  in  man, 
Sappeyfound  them  in  only  four;  but  in  these  they  presented 
the  same  characters  as  in  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  resisted 
decomposition  for  twelve  days,*  showing  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  perfectly  fresh  specimens  to  dis> 
cover  them  if  they  exist.  Kolliker  notes  the  fEtct  that  they 
are  often  absent  in  the  human  subject  when  death  has  takesa 
place  from  disease  or  long  abstinence.  He  believes  that 
they  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  perfectly  healthy  per- 
sons.' The  occasional  absence  of  these  bodies  constitutes 
another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestine.' 

The  relations  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  arterial 
branches  distributed  through  the  spleen  are  peculiar.  In 
specimens  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  easily  made  out,  if 
a  thin  section  be  made,  and  the  spleen-pulp  be  washed  away 
by  a  stream  of  water,  the  corpuscles  may  be  seen  attadied 
in  some  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  others  lying  in 

'  See  Tol  it,  DigeBtioii,  p.  821. 

*  KdLLiUk,  Handbu<^  der  OtwbeUire,  Letp&g,  1867,  &  458. 

*  Safpet,  op.  of.,  p.  826.  *  Idem.,  p.  826. 

*  Ki^LLiKiR,  op,€U^^  464.  •  See  ToL  il,  Digeetion,  p.  819. 
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the  notch  formed  by  the  branching  of  a  vessel,  and  in  others 
attached  to  an  extremity  of  an  arterial  twig,  the  vessel  then 
breaking  np  into  a  plexns  to  surround  the  corpuscle.  Ac- 
cording to  Sappey,  the  corpuscles  are  attached  to  arteries 
measuring  from  ^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter/ 
When  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  its  fibrous  sheath,  the  corpus- 
cles  are  applied  to  the  sheath,  but  in  the  smallest  arteries 
they  are  attached  to  the  waDs  of  the  vessel.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Malpighion  bodies  to  the  vessels  is  very  firm, 
and  they  cannot  be  separated  without  laceration  of  the 
membrane. 

SpUefirpvlp. — ^With  regard  to  'the  constitution  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
While  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  concerning  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies,  some  minutely  describe  cells  in  the  pulp,  the 
existence  of  which  is  denied  by  others  of  equal  authority. 
The  pulp,  however,  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
spleen,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  structures  con- 
tained in  it  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  its  func- 
tion; but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definitely  known  of  either 
the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of  the  spleen,  that  we  shall 
refrain  fi^m  discussing  the  views  of  different  authors,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  full  information  upon  these  points  to  the 
daborate  works  upon  general  anatomy. 

The  pulp  is  a  dark,  reddish,  semifluid  substance,  its  color 
varying  in  intensity  in  different  specimens.  It  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  thin  section, 
and  it  readily  decomposes,  becoming  then  nearly  fluid.  It  is 
contained  in  the  cavities  bounded  by  the  fibrous  trabeculee, 
and  itself  contains  numerous  microscopic  bands  of  fibres 
arranged  in  the  same  way.  It  surrounds  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  contains  the  terminal  branches  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  probably  the  nerves  and  lymphatics.    Upon  microscopi- 

>  Ch9L  <^,  p.  82S. 
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cal  examination,  it  presents  nnmerous  free  nuclei  and  cells^ 
like  those  described  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  but  the  nuclei 
are  here  relatively  much  more  abundant.  In  addition  are 
found,  blood-corpuscles,  white  and  red,  some  natural  in 
form  and  size,  others  more  or  less  altered,  with  pigmentary 
granules,  both  free  and  enclosed  in  cells.  Anatomists  have 
attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  large  vesicles  en- 
closing what  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  by  others  to  be  pigmentary  corpuscles.  The 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points,  however,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Some  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  blood-corpuscle-containing  cells.  A  writer  in  the 
British  cmd  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Hevieuo^  in  1853, 
after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  various  original  observations 
that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  in  the  spleen-pulp  of  cells  containing  blood- 
corpuscles  in  a  transition  state  was  extremely  doubtful ;  ^  and 
Kolliker,  who  has  investigated  the  structure  of  the  spleen 
with  peculiar  care,  has  advanced,  in  successive  publications, 
several  entirely  different  opinions  on  the  subject."  We  shall 
therefore  abstain  from  a  discussion  of  these  disputed  ques- 
tions, which  are  at  present  of  a  character  purely  anatomical. 
All  that  we  can  say  of  the  spleen-pulp  is,  that  it  contains 
cells,  nuclei,  blood-corpuscles,  and  pigmentary  granules,  with 
a  yellowish-red  fluid ;  and  that  it  is  intersected  with  micro- 
scopic trabecule  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue,  and  a  deli- 
cate net-work  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  blood-corpuscles  come  from  vessels  that  have 
been  divided  in  making  the  preparation,  or  are  really  free 
in  the  pulp ;  or  whether  the  free  nuclei  are  normal  or  come 
from  cells  that  have  been  artificially  ruptured. 

>  Wharton  Jonks,  Briiuh  and  Foreign  MecUeo-Chirurffical  Rmew^  London, 
1868,  Tol.  xi.,  p.  82. 

*  KoLLiKXB,  Otfdcpadia  of  AnMomy  and  Phenology ^  London,  184T-1849, 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  771,  Article,  Spleen. 

Manual  of  Human  Microseopie  Anatomy y  London,  1860,  p.  368,  ei  teq, 

Handbuch  der  OewtbeUhre  des  Memehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  448,  et  teq. 
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Vessels  and  JVerves  of  the  Spleen. — The  quantity  of 
blood  which  the  spleen  receives  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  splenic  artay  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It  is  a  vessel  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  excessively  tortnoas  course. 
In  a  man  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  the  vessel 
measured  about  five  inches,  without  taking  account  of  its 
deflections ;  and  a  thread  placed  on  the  vessel,  so  as  to  follow 
exactly  all  its  windings,  measured  a  little  more  than  eight 
inches.^  The  large  caliber  of  this  vessel  and  its  tortuous 
course  are  interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  great 
variations  in  size  and  situation  which  the  spleen  is  liable  to 
ondei^  in  health  and  disease.  The  artery  gives  off  several 
branches  to  the  adjacent  viscera  in  its  course,  and  as  it 
passes  to  the  hilum  divides  into  three  or  four  branches,  which 
again  divide  so  as  to  form  fix>m  six  to  ten  vessels.  These 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  with  the  veins,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics,  enveloped  in  the  fibrous  sheath,  the  capsule 
of  Malpighi.  In  the  substance  of  the  spleen  the  arteries 
branch  rather  peculiarly,  giving  off  many  small  ramifica- 
tions in  their  course,  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  parent 
trunk.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  veins  until  they  are 
reduced  to  from  ^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two 
classes  of  vessels  then  separate,  and  the  arteries  have  at- 
tached to  them  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi.  It  is  also  a 
noticeable  fact  that  the  distinct  trunks  passing  in  at  the 
hilum  have  but  few  inosculations  with  each  other  in  the 
substance  of  the  spleen,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided  up  into 
from  six  to  ten  vascular  compartments.  This  arrangement 
was  observed  many  years  ago  by  Assollant.* 

The  veins  join  the  fine  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the 
spleen-pulp  and  pass  out  of  the  spleen  in  the  same  sheath. 
They  anastomose  quite  freely  in  their  larger  as  well  as  their 

>  Saprt,  TrmU  ^anaUmie^  Paris,  1S67,  tome  UL,  p.  827. 
*  AI10U.AHT,  Bsehertha  9ur  la  rafe.^77Uw,  No.  112,  Paris,  an  xU.  (1604), 
p.  9S. 
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smaller  branches.  Their  caliber  is  estimated  bj  Sappej  as 
about  twice  that  of  the  arteries.  This  author  regards  the 
estimates,  that  have  put  the  caliber  of  the  reins  at  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  arteries,  as  much  exaggerated.^  The 
number  of  veins  emerging  from  the  spleen  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  arteries  of  supply. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  not  numerous.  By 
most  anatomists,  two  sets  of  vessels  have  been  recognized, 
the  superficial  and  the  deep;  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  practically  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  superficial  layer.  Sappey  denies  the  existence  of 
any  but  the  deep  vessels;'  and  Kolliker  admits  that  the 
superficial  vessels  are  generally  not  to  be  found  in  morbid 
spleens,  and  are  veiy  scanty  in  perfectly  healthy  specimens.' 
The  deep  lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  capsule 
of  Malpighi,  attached  to  the  veins  and  emerging  with  them 
at  the  hdum.  At  the  hilum,  according  to  Kolliker,  the 
deep  vessels  are  joined  by  a  few  from  the  surface  of  the 
spleen.  The  vessels,  numbering  five  .or  six,  then  pass  into 
small  lymphatic  glands,  and  empty  into  tJie  thoracic  duct 
opposite  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  was  an 
old  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Bpleen/  This  view  was  revived  by  Hewson,'  but  it  is  a 
speculation  which  does  not  demand  any  discussion  at  the 
present  day. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  derived  from  the  solar 
plexus.  They  follow  the  vessels  in  their  distribution,  and 
are  enclosed  with  them  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.    They 

>  Op.  «t,  p.  829. 

'  Sappst,  TraiU  (Tanaiomie,  Paris,  1867,  tome  til,  p.  881. 

'  EdLLiKSR,  ffandbueh  der  OewheUhre^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  400. 

^  In  Milne-Edwards*8  elaborate  work  on  physiology,  now  in  course  of  pnbli- 
cation,  is  an  exhaustive  bibliographical  review  of  the  early  works  on  the  anato- 
my and  physiology  of  the  spleen.  The  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  its  ex- 
cretory ducts  was  advanced  by  Eller,  in  1716.  (Milns-Edwabdb,  Lefom  tur  la 
t)hj^hloffie,  Paris,  1862,  tome  vil,  p.  288,  d  teq.) 

*  Hbwson,  Work8^  Sydenham  Socuiy  FublieaUon^  London,  1846,  p.  271. 
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are  distributed  ultimately  in  the  spleen-pulp,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  of  their  mode  of  termination.  We  have 
abreadj  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  these  nerves  are  gal- 
vanized, the  non-striated  muscles  in  the  substance  of  the 
spleen  are  thrown  into  contraction. 

SofM  Points  in  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Spleen, 
— ^Very  little  has  been  learned  with  regard  to  the  probable 
function  of  the  spleen,  from  the  numerous  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  its  substance.  It  will  therefore  be 
out  of  place  to  discuss  its  chemical  constitution  very  fully, 
and  we  shall  only  refer  to  certain  principles,  the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  spleen-substance,  may  be  considered  as  pretty 
well  determined.  In  the  jSrst  place,  cholesterine  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  spleen  constantly  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  uric  acid.  In  addi- 
tion, chemists  have  extracted  from  the  substance  of  the 
spleen,  hypoxanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  a  peculiar  crystal- 
livable  substance  called,  by  Scherer,  lienine,  crystals  of 
hssmatoidine,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  inosite, 
amyloid  matter,  and  some  indefinite  fatty  principles.^  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  far  some  of  these  principles 
are  formed  by  the  processes  employed  for  their  extraction, 
or  are  due  to  morbid  action ;  certainly,  physiologists  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  connect  them  with  any  definite 
views  of  the  probable  frinction  of  the  spleen. 

State  ofoyr  Knowledge  concerning  the  Fundions  of  the 
Spleen.— ThQ  spleen  is  aknost  universal  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  an  organ  of  considerable  size,  and  is  very  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves;  it  has  a  complex 
structure,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  true  glands ;  its  tissue 
presents  a  variety  of  proximate  principles ;  but  it  has  no  ex- 
cretory dact,  and  no  opportunity  is  a£Ebrded  for  the  study 
of  its  secretion,  except  as  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  current 

>  Milstb-Edwasob,  Lefom  mtr  la  phyMogit^  Paris,  1862,  tome  yii.,  p.  269. 
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of  blood  It  most  be  admitted,  also,  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  definite  physiological  ideas  have  followed  the  elabo- 
rate microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  of  the  spleen. 
There  have  been  only  two  methods  of  inqniiy,  indeed,  which 
have  promised  any  snch  results :  First,  a  comparison  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  going  into  and  coming  from  the  spleen, 
and  an  examination  of  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the 
organ  during  life ;  and  second,  a  study  of  the  phenomena 
which  follow  its  extirpation  in  living  animals.  A  review  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  will  show  that  we  have  gained 
but  little  positive  information  from  either  of  these  meUiods. 

The  condition  of  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
spleen  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  last  edition  of  Longet's  elaborate  work  on  physiol- 
ogy/ This  author  quotes  opinions  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, based  chiefly  upon  microscopical  investigations,  some  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and 
others  arguing  that  they  are  formed  in  the  spleen,  while  he 
himself  offers  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Still  there  are  certain  established  points  of  difference 
between  the  blood  of  the  splenic  artery  and  of  the  solenic 
vein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  blood 
coming  from  the  spleen  contains  a  large  excess  of  white  cor- 
puscles. Donn6  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,* 
and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Gray,"  and 
many  others.*  It  can  by  no  means  be  considered  settled, 
however,  that  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  form  white 
blood-corpuscles.  In  pathology,  although  great  increase  in 
the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  frequently  attends  hypertrophy 

'  LoNOST,  Traits  dejihytiohgU^  Paris,  1869,  p.  878. 

'  DoNNB,  Coun  de  microtoopie,  Paria,  1844,  p.  99.  Dafim6  statea  that  the 
blood  taken  from  the  splenic  veins  presents  nothing  remarkable;  but  on  press- 
ing out  that  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  the  white  oorpasdea  were 
Tery  abundant,  and  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  red. 

'  Orat,  The  Structure  and  Uee  of  the  £l^)leen^  London,  1854,  p.  160. 

^  Milvx-Edwabds,  lefont  tur  la  pkyMogit,  Paris,  1857,  tome  L,  p.  852,  and 
1862,  tome  Til,  p.  266. 
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of  the  spleen,  this  condition  is  also  observed  when  the  spleen 
is  perfectly  healthy. 

Diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  in  passing  through  the  spleen,  in  a  very  marked  d^ee, 
has  been  noted  by  B6clard/  Gray,*  and  others,  and  this  gives 
color  to  the  supposition  that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  for  the 
destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  the  importance  or  significance  of  this  process,  and  it  is 
not  shown  that  the  corpuscles  exist  in  undue  quantity  in  ani- 
mals after  the  spleen  has  been  removed.  We  learn  nothing 
more  definite  from  the  fact  that  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
Beems  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  pigmentaiy  matter.' 
In  connection  with  the  marked  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  blood-corpuscles,  both  B^lard  *  and  Gray  *  observed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  vein. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  just  stated  is  so  little  under- 
stood, that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  even  to  mention 
them,  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  amount  of  defi- 
nite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  the  spleen  that 
has  resulted  from  an  examination  of  the  blood  coming  from 
this  organ.  We  know  nothing  of  any  changes  effected  by 
the  spleen  in  the  constitution  of  the  lymph. 

Variations  in  the  Volume  of  the  Spleen  durvng  lAfe. — 
One  of  the  theories  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen, 
which  merits  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  congestion  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  The 
first  attempt  to  formularize  this  idea  and  support  it  by  ex- 
perimental observations  was  made  by  Dobson,  in  1830;  He 
noted  the  fact  that  the  spleen  was  much  larger  in  dogs,  from 


*  BicLABD,  Rtrhenkm  e^)h'imenialM  9ur  Im  /oncium§  dt  la  rate  d  nar  etUm 
d$  la  vmn€  porU,~^Arehive$  gMraU$  de  midedne^  Parii,  184S,  4ine  s^rio^  tome 
xviU.,  pp.  143,  442. 

'  Orat,  op,  et^.,  p.  166.  '  Idem.,  p.  147. 

«  BicLABO,  loe,  cU,f  p.  443.  *  6rjlT|  loe,  cd.,  p.  152. 
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four  to  five  honrs  after  eating,  than  dnring  the  intervals  of 
digestion ;  and  he  formally  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
spleen  serves  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood  during  the  pe- 
riod when  there  is  a  great  afflux  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
that  the  extent  of  its  enlargement  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  taken  into  the  stomach/  Of  the  accuracy  of  these 
experiments  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  *  but  the  second  series 
of  observations,  in  which  Dobson  attempted  to  show  that 
large  quantities  of  food  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity  by 
animals  after  the  spleen  has  been  extirpated,  have  not  been 
so  satisfactorily  verified.  We  have  often  removed  the  spleen 
from  dogs,  the  operation  being  followed  by  complete  recov- 
ery, and  have  never  noted  any  thing  unusual  aft;dr  feeding 
the  animals  very  largely.  In  one  observation,  an  animal  from 
which  the  spleen  had  been  removed  six  weeks  before  ate  at 
one  time  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  his  weight  (the  dog  weighing  twenty-two  pounds), 
without  suffering  the  lightest  inconvenience. 

Dobson  certainly  established  the  fact  that  the  spleen  is 
greatly  enlarged  in  dogs,  fix>m  four  to  five  hours  after  feed- 
ing, that  its  enlargement  is  at  its  maximum  at  about  the 
fifth  hour,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  to  its  original  size 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  hours ;  but  it  is  not  apparent 
how  far  this  is  important  or  essential  to  the  proper  perform- 

>  DopaoN,  Strudure  et  /<meHon»  de  la  raU. — Arehivet  gSrUralei  de  nUdeeku^ 
Paris,  1880,  tome  xziy.,  p.  481,  d  9eq.  The  ezperimenta  and  oondusions  of 
Dobson  are  here  quoted  in  full  from  the  original  memoir.  Gray,  who  girea  in 
his  work  upon  the  spleen  a  very  fViIl  rkumi  of  the  yarious  theories*  with  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  quotes  (page  28)  a  Gulstonian  lecture  by  Stuke- 
ley,  b  1722,  in  which  the  same  idea  is  advanced,  though  it  eeems  to  be  put 
forward  merely  as  a  theory,  without  any  attempt  at  experimental  proof. 
Hodgkin  revived  this  opinion  in  1822,  but  without  presenting  any  positive 
proof  of  its  accuracy  (Hodokin,  On  the  Utn  oflhB  SpUen, — Edinburgh  M^du 
dd  and  Bwrgvotd  Journal^  1822,  voL  xviiL,  p.  90). 

'  The  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  have  been  observed  by  many 
physiologists.  Bernard  noted,  in  addition,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is 
rod  during  abstinence  and  dark  during  digestion  {JUguidei  de  Vorganume^  Paris, 
1859,  tome  il,  p.  420). 
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ance  of  the  functions  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  animals  may  live/  digest,  and  absorb 
alimentary  principles  perfectly  well  after  the  spleen  has  been 
remored,  and  this  has  even  been  observed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  the  presence  of  the  spleen,  as  a  diverticulum  for  the 
blood,  is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the  other  abdom- 
inal organs. 

ExtirpcUfion  of  the  Spleen. — There  is  one  experimental 
fact  that  has  presented  itself  in  opposition  to  nearly  every 
theory  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen ; 
which  is,  that  the  organ  may  be  removed  from  a  living  ani- 
mal, and  yet  all  the  functions  of  life  go  on  apparently  as 
before.  The  spleen  is  certainly  not  essential  to  life,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  any  of  the  important  general  functions. 
It  has  been  removed  over  and  over  again  from  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  from  the  human  subject,  and  its  absence  is  attended 
with  no  constant  and  definite  changes  in  the  phenomena  of 
life.  If  it  act  as  a  diverticulum,  this  function  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  operation  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption ;  aud  if  its  office  be  the  destruction  or  the  formation 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  formation  of  leucocytes,  fibrin, 
uric  acid,  cholesterine,  or  any  excrementitious  matter,  there 
are  other  organs  which  may  accomplish  these  functions. 
What  renders  this  question  even  more  obscure  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  constant  modifications  in 
the  size  or  the  functions  of  other  organs  as  a  consequence  of 
removal  of  the  spleen.^  This  is  not  surprising,  however,  when 
we  reflect  that  one  kidney  can  accomplish  the  function  of  uri- 

>  fi^cUrd  mentiont  terersl  «athoritiet  who  htTt  noted  enlatgement  of  tho 
lymphatio  gUndi  throoghont  the  •jstem,  consequeat  upon  remoral  of  the 
■pleen,  and  one  of  these  instances  occurred  hi  the  hnmtn  subject  ( TraiU  Uimm' 
fflifv  d»pk}/melogu  AtunaifM^  Paris,  1859,  p.  448);  but  these  obserfations  hare 
not  been  confirmed  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  spleen 
belongs  to  the  l^rmphatic  system,  particularly  as  its  connections  with  the  blood* 
ressels  are  rery  eztendre,  and  its  lymphatics  are  rather  scanty. 
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nary  excretion  after  the  other  has  been  removed,  and  that 
the  single  organ  remaming  does  not  present  enlargement  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  convolnted  tubes.' 

There  are  certain  phenomena  that  sometimes  follow  re- 
moval of  the  spleen  from  the  lower  animals,  which  are 
cnrions  and  interesting,  even  if  they  do  not  afford  mnch 
positive  information*  Extirpation  of  this  organ  is  an  old 
and  a  very  common  experiment  In  the  works  of  Malpighi, 
published  in  1687,  we  find  an  account  of  an  experiment 
on  a  dog,  in  which  the  spleen  was  destroyed,  and  tho  ope- 
ration was  followed  by  no  serious  results."  Since  then  it 
has  been  removed  so  often,  and  the  experiments  have  been  so 
universally  n^ative  in  their  results,  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  cite  authorities  on  the  subject  There  are  numerous 
instances,  also,  in  which  it  has  been  in  part  or  entirely 
removed  from  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  imnecessary 
to  refer  to  in  detail ;  but  in  nearly  every  case,  when  there  was 
no  diseased  condition  to  complicate  the  observation,  the  result 
has  been  the  same  as  in  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals.' 

One  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  desire  to  call  at- 
tention is  the  modification  of  the  appetite.  Great  voracity 
in  animals,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  was  noted  by  the 

>  See  page  170. 

*  Malpxohi,  l>e  Liene^  Opera  omnia^  Logd.  Batar.,  1687,  tomus  ii,  p.  808. 

•  In  the  Union  midioaU,  Paris,  1867,  Slme  axin^e,  Nos.  141,  US,  pp.  840, 
878,  a  case  of  splenotomy  followed  by  complete  recovery  is  reported  by  IL  P4aiL 
In  succeeding  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  M.  Eagdelain  has  collected  reports 
of  nine  cases  of  splenotomy  performed  on  account  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
and  six  cases  in  which  the  spleen  had  been  in  part  or  entirely  remoTcd  on  ac- 
count of  disease.  In  all  the  cases  of  injury*  the  patients  recorered,  premting 
afterward  no  unusual  symptoms ;  but  of  the  six  cases  of  disease  of  the  spleen, 
four  of  the  patients  died  (X*imu>n  micUeaU^  Paris,  1867,  Nos.  144,  146,  pp.  406, 
481).  Other  cases  of  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  human  subject  are  quoted  in  the 
yiew  York  Medical  Journal^  1868,  voL  viL,  p.  258,  el  eeq.  In  Hallir,  Slemenla 
Phyeidogia^  Bemie,  1764,  p.  421,  is  a  full  historical  account  of  the  early  ex* 
periments  on  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  Prof.  Dunglison 
(Human  Physiology  Philadelphia,  1856,  vol  i.,  p.  588,  ei  eeq.)  gives  an  account 
of  experiments  on  animals,  and  cites  numerous  instances  of  its  removal  or  ab- 
sence in  the  human  subject 
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earlier  experimenters,  and  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  their 
extravagant  theories.  Boerhaave  mentions  this  fact  in  his 
Animal  Economy ;  ^  and  Dumas  advances  it  in  support  of  a 
theory  that  the  spleen  takes  up  the  superabundant  portion 
of  the  gastric  fluid.*  Later  experimenters  have  observed 
this  change  in  the  appetite,  and  have  noted  that  digestion 
and  assimilation  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed,  the  ani- 
mals becoming  unusually  fat.  Prof.  Dalton  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  animals,  particularly  dogs,  sometimes  present 
a  remarkable  change  in  their  disposition,  becoming  unnatu- 
rally ferocious  and  aggressive.*  We  have  frequently  observed 
these  phenomena  after  removal  of  the  spleen ;  and  in  the 
following  experiment,  performed  in  1861,  they  were  particu- 
larly marked : 

The  spleen  was  removed  from  a  young  dog  weighing 
twenty-two  pounds,  "by  the  ordinary  method ;  viz.,  making 
an  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba, 
drawing  out  the  spleen,  and  exsecting  it  after  tying  the 
vessels.  Before  the  operation  the  dog  presented  nothing 
unusual,  either  in  his  appetite  or  disposition.  The  wound 
healed  rapidly,  and  afl;er  recovery  had  taken  place,  the 
animal  was  fed  moderately  once  a  day.  It  was  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  appetite  was  excessively  voracious ;  and  the 
dog  became  so  irritable  and  ferocious  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  approach  him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  separate  him 
from  the  other  animals  in  the  laboratory.  He  would  eat 
reftise  from  the  dissecting-room,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  fseces,  etc. 
On  February  11, 1861,  about  six  weeks  after  the  operation, 
having  been  well  fed  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  dog  was 
brought  before  the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  ate  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart, 
nearly  one  fifth  of  his  weight.  This  he  digested  perfectly 
well,  and  the  appetite  was  the  same  on  the  following  day. 

>  BoKRBAATi,  Adio  LUntt,  CSoonomia  Ammdii^  London,  1761,  p.  SO. 
*  BmcAB,  Principm  de  phynologU^  Paris,  1808,  tome  ir.,  p.  611. 

>  Dalton,  A  Trwim  on  Human  PhyMogy^  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  106. 
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This  dog  had  a  remarkably  sleek  and  weU-nourished  appear- 
ance. 

The  above  is  a  striking  example  of  the  change  in  the 
appetite  and  disposition  of  animals  after  extirpation  of  the 
spleen ;  but  these  results  are  by  no  means  invariable.  We 
have  often  removed  the  spleen  from  dogs,  and  kept  the  ani- 
mals for  months  without  observing  any  thing  unusual ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  observed  the  change  in  dis- 
position and  the  development  of  an  unnatural  appetite,  in 
animals  after  removal  of  one  kidney;  these  effects  were  also 
very  well  marked  in  an  animal  with  biliary  fistula,  that  lived 
for  thirty-eight  days.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  voracity 
could  be  explained  by  the  disturbance  in  digestion  and  as- 
similation produced  by  shutting  off  the  bile  from  the  intes- 
tine ;  but  these  phenomena  occurring  after  removal  of  one 
kidney,  which  appeared  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary 
ftmctions,  are  not  so  readily  understood.  We  have  observed 
both  increase  in  the  appetite  and  the  development  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  ferocity  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  almost  in- 
variably,  since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point ; 
and  in  those  experiments  of  which  records  were  preserved, 
these  effects  were  very  marked.  In  one,  a  dog  lived  for 
nearly  two  years  with  one  kidney,  and  was  finally  killed. 
The  appetite  was  voracious  and  depraved.  He  would  eat 
dogs'  fiesh  greedily.  In  another,  death  took  place  in  con* 
vulsions,  forty-three  days  after  removal  oi  one  kidney,  the 
animal  having  apparently  recovered  from  the  operation. 
This  dog  was  very  ferocious,  had  an  extraordinary  appetite, 
and  would  eat  feces,  putrid  dogs'  flesh,  etc.,  which  the  other 
dogs  in  the  laboratory  would  not  touch.  The  other  dog 
entirely  recovered  from  the  operation  of  removing  one  kid- 
ney, and  presented  the  same  phenomena. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  human 
subject  has  thus  far  demonstrated  nothing,  except  that  this 
part  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital 
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fnnctions.  The  voracity  which  occasionally  follows  the  op- 
eration in  animals  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  like  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  animals  after  castration,  for  which  physiologists 
can  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation« 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  great  amount  of  literature  on  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of  the  spleen,  physiologists  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  any  important  office  performed  by  this  organ. 
With  this  conclusion,  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  other 
ductless  glands,  the  physiology  of  which  is,  unfortunately, 
even  more  unsatisfactory. 

Suprarenal  OapmleB. 

The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
based  upon  anatomical  investigations,  but  have  taken  their 
origin  from  pathological  observations  and  experiments  on 
living  animals.  This  fact  detracts  from  the  physiological 
interest  attached  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  and  we 
shall  consequently  treat  of  their  anatomy  very  briefly. 

The  suprarenal  capsules,  as  their  name  implies,  are  situ- 
ated above  the  kidneys.  They  are  small,  triangular,  flat- 
tened bodies,  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  capping  the 
kidneys  at  the  anterior  portion  of  their  superior  ends.  The 
left  capsule  is  a  little  larger  than  the  right,  and  is  rather 
semilunar  in  form,  the  right  being  more  nearly  triangular. 
Their  size  and  weight  are  very  variable  in  different  individ- 
uals. Of  the  different  estimates  given  by  anatomists,  we 
may  state,  as  an  average,  that  each  capsule  weighs  about 
one  hundred  grains.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  a  little  less  in  width,  and  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  weight  of  the  capsules,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 

kidneys,  presents  great  variations  at  different  periods  of  life ; 

and  they  are  so  much  lai*ger  in  the  fcetus  than  after  birth, 

that  some  physiologists,  in  default  of  any  reasonable  theory 
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of  their  function  in  the  adnlt,  have  aasumed  that  their  office 
is  chiefly  important  in  intra-nterine  life.  Meckel  states  that 
they  are  easily  distingmshed  in  the  foetus  of  two  months ;  at 
the  end  of  the  third  month,  they  are  a  little  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  kidneys ;  they  are  equal  in  size  to  the  kidneys  (though 
a  little  lighter)  at  four  months ;  and,  at  the  banning  of  the 
sixth  month,  are  to  the  kidneys  as  two  to  five.  In  the  foetus 
at  term,  the  proportion  is  as  one  to  three,  and  in  the  adult 
as  one  to  twenty-three/  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
older  writers,  that  the  capsules  are  larger  in  the  negro  than 
in  the  white  races,  but  Meckel  states  that  although  he  had 
observed  this  in  a  negress,  he  saw  nothing  of  it  in  dissecting 
a  negro.*  This  observation  did  not  have  much  significance 
at  that  time ;  but  since  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  pigment,  authors  have  quoted  it  as  important. 

The  color  of  the  capsules  is  whitish-yeUow.  They  are 
completely  covered  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  penetrates 
their  interior,  in  the  form  of  trabecol*.  Upon  section,  they 
present  a  distinct  cortical  and  medullaij  substance.  The 
cortex  is  yellowish,  firom  ^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
surrounding  the  capsule  entirely,  and  constituting  about 
two-thirds  of  its  substance.  The  medullary  substance  is 
whitish,  very  vascular,  and  is  remarkably  prone  to  decompo- 
sition, so  that  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  anatomy  of  these 
bodies  in  specimens  that  are  perfectly  firesh. 

StruotUre  of  the  Suprarenal  Capmle%, — These  bodies 
have  been  closely  studied  by  Frey,"  Ecker,*  Kolliker,*  Har- 

'  Mkckbl,  Manual  of  General^  DetcripiivBy  and  Patholoffieal  Anatomy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1882,  vol  ill.,  p.  894. 

*  iJoc.  cU, 

'  Fbkt,  Cyelopaduio/Anai(mijfandPhyrioloffyy  London,  1849-1852,  toL  it., 
part  IL,  p.  827,  Article,  Supra-Renai  Cajmiln, 

^  EcKXB,  NAennieretiy  in  WAomR^s  Handnooriefhtdi  ditt  Fh^Mogv^  Brann- 
•chweig,  1868,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  128,  ti  9eq, 

*  KoLLiKKR,  Manual  of  Human  Mieroteopie  Anaiomyy  London,  1860,  p.  421^ 
ft  mq^  and  Handbuth  dtr  GewebeUhre  da  JTetueAm,  Ldpdg,  1867,  S.  614,  d  mq 
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ley,*  8 jd  many  others.  Recently,  a  very  elaborate  account 
of  their  minnte  anatomy  has  been  given  by  M.  Grandry." 
The  parts  examined  by  M.  Grandry  were  taken  from  an 
executed  criminal,  aged  nineteen  years,  before  they  had  nn- 
deigone  any  alteration,  and  were  placed  immediately  in 
chromic  acid.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  all  the 
minute  details  or  the  mooted  questions  in  the  anatomy  of 
these  parts,  for  these  have  very  little  physiological  interest ; 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  authorities  just  cited  for  a 
more  complete  account  of  their  histology.  It  is  sui&cient 
for  us  to  know  that  they  have  no  excretory  duct,  and  that 
their  structure  resembles  that  of  the  other  ductless  glands. 

Cortical  Substance. — The  cortical  substance  is  divided 
into  two  layers.  The  external  is  pale-yellow,  and  is  com- 
posed of  closed  vesicles,  rounded  or  ovoid  in  form,  contain- 
ing an  albuminoid  fluid,  cells,  nuclei,  and  fatty  globules. 
This  layer  is  very  thin.  The  greater  part  of  the  cortical 
substance  is  of  &  reddish-brown  color,  and  is  composed  of 
closed  tubes.  On  making  thin  sections  through  the  cortical 
substance,  previously  hardened  in  chromic  acid  and  ren- 
dered clear  by  means  of  glycerine,  numerous  rows  of  cells 
are  seen,  arranged  with  great  regularity,  and  extending, 
apparently,  from  the  investing  membrane  to  the  medullary 
sabstance.  On  studying  these  sections  with  a  high  mag- 
nifying-power,  it  is  evident  that  the  cells  are  enclosed  in 
tubes  measuring  from  xriW  ^^  irir  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  diameter. 
Harley  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  tubes  are  not  simply 
bounded  by  fibrous  processes  from  the  external  coat,  but 
are  lined  by  a  structureless  membrane."  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  more  recent  observations  of  M.  Grandry, 
made  upon  perfectly  fresh  specimens  from  the  human  sub- 

>  Hablit,  SutoloffyoftheSupra-Rmal  Captulei, — The  Lancet,  London,  1858, 
ToL  L,  pp.  661,  676. 

*  Gbanvbt,  Mbnoirt  tur  la  tlrudure  de  la  capmle  twrSnaU  de  Vhamme  d  d$ 
qmlqwM  animaux^-^oumai  de  VanaicmU  el  de  la  pkyeiologie,  Paris,  1867,  tomt 
b.,  pp.  226,  889. 
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ject ;  ^  but  it  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  rows  of  cells  are 
enclosed  in  tubes  through  a  portion  only  of  the  cortical  sub* 
stance,  the  membrane  being  absent  in  the  deeper  layers. 
The  cells  are  granular,  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus, 
and  a  variable  number  of  oil-globules.  They  measure  from 
WW  ^  TtfW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter.  Orandry  describes 
three  kinds  of  tubes  in  what  he  calls  the  second  layer  of  the 
cortical  substance ;  viz.,  tubes  filled  with  a  strongly-refracting 
mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  like  crystals  of  fat ;  tubes 
filled  with  finely-granular,  nucleated  cells^  containing  no  fat ; 
and  tubes  fiU^  with  nucleated  ceUs  containing  numerous 
fatty  granulations.*  Between  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with  the  cover- 
ing of  the  capsule. 

MeduUofry  Substance, — ^The  noedollary  substance  is  much 
paler  and  more  transparent  than  the  cortex.  In  its  centre 
are  numerous  openings,  marking  the  passage  of  its  venous 
sinuses.  It  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  excessively 
delicate  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  enclose  blood-vessels^ 
nerves,  and  numerous  elongated  closed  vesicles,  containing 
cells,  nuclei,  and  granular  matter.  These  vesicles,  -^  of  an 
inch  long  and  about  ^^  of  an  inch  broad,  have  been  demon- 
strated by  Orandry  in  the  ox  and  in  the  human  subject. 
The  cells  in  the  human  subject  are  from  Yif$^  to  xAir  ^^  '^ 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  isolated  with  difficulty,  and  are 
very  irrc^lar  in  their  form.  The  nuclei  measure  about 
xi^  of  an  inch.*  The  medullary  substance  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  vessels  and  nerves. 

1  Grandrt,  op,  eit^  |k  892.  M.  Grandry  raakoB  three  layers  in  the  cortical 
ftubstanoe ;  hut  these  he  found  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  animate  than  in 
man.  The  external  layer  is  composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  roimded  or 
ovoid  closed  yesicles ;  the  second  layer  is  formed  of  tabes ;  and  the  tUrd  layer 
is  composed  of  elements  like  thoee  contamed  in  the  tubes,  but  not  enclosed 
either  in  tubes  or  vesicles.  This  dirision  into  three  zones  had  preriously  been 
made  by  Arnold  {Journal  of  AruUomjf  and  Fhjftiologyy  London  and  Camhrid^B^ 
1867,  vol.  I,  p.  147 ;  from  Vibchow^s  Arehitf,  January,  1866). 

*Loc.cii,  »  Op.  c«.,  pp.  282,  898. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  blood-vesselfi  going  to  the  Bupra- 
renal  capsales  are  very  numerons,  and  are  derived  from  the 
aorta,  the  phrenic,  the  coeliac  axis,  and  the  renal  artery.  Some* 
times  as  many  as  twenty  distinct  vessels  penetrate  the  capsnle. 
In  the  cortical  substance  the  capillaries  are  arranged  in  elon- 
gated meshes,  anastomosing  freely,  and  surrounding  the 
tubes,  but  never  penetrating  them.  In  the  medullary  sub- 
stance the  meshes  are  more  rounded,  and  here  the  vessels 
form  a  very  rich  capillary  plexus.  Two  large  veins  pass 
out,  to  empty,  on  the  right  side,  into  the  vena  cava,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  renal  vein.  Other  smaller  veins  empty  into 
the  cava,  the  renal,  and  the  phrenic  veins. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  the  renal  plexus,  the  pneumogastric,  and 
the  phrenic.  KolUker  mentions  that  he  has  counted,  in  the 
human  subject,  thirty-three  nervous  trunks  entering  the 
right  suprarenal  capsule.^  According  to  Grandry,  the  nerves 
pass  directly  to  the  medullary  substance,  but  here  their  mode 
of  distribution  is  unknown.  In  the  medullary  matter,  how- 
ever, are  two  ganglia,  characterized  by  nerve-cells  of  the  or- 
dinary fonn,  and  situated  close  to  the  central  vein.* 

Xothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  existence  of  these  vessels,  even, 
is  doubtful. 

Chemical  Heactians  qf  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. — ^A  few 
years  ago  M.  Vulpian  discovered  in  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  a  peculiar  substance,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  which  gave  a  greenish  reaction  with 
the  salts  of  iron  and  a  peculiar  rose-tint  on  the  addition  of 
iodine.  He  could  not  determine  the  same  reaction  with  ex- 
tracts from  any  other  parts.*    Later,  in  conjunction  with  M. 

^  K5LLIKEK,  Handbuch  der  Gtwebelehrt^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  620. 
«  Op.  cU,,  p.  400. 

*  VcLPiAK,  Note  9ur  quelquei  riactioM  propret  d  la  9ubttanee  dm  eorpt  mttrh 
mafm,'~'Compt€9  rtwht,  Paris,  1866,  tome  xliii.,  p.  668. 
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Cloez,  he  discovered  hippuric  and  taurocholic  acid  in  the 
capsules  of  some  of  the  herbivora/  Other  researches  liave 
been  made  into  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  but  without 
results  of  any  great  physiological  importance. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concemmg  ihe  Fmiotiona  of  the 

^wpra/renal  Capeules.  . 

In  1855,  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  memoir  on  a  peculiar  disease  which  he 
had  found  connected  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  This  disease,  sometimes  called  Addison's  disease, 
is  characterized  by  bronzing  of  the  skin,  and  is  accompanied 
by  serious  disorders  in  nutrition.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
variably fatal.  The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  surface, 
attended  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  led 
physiologists  to  suppose  that,  perhaps,  these  bodies  had  some 
function  connected  with  the  formation  of  pigment ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  Dr.  Addison's  memoir,  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  experiments  on  animals,  consisting  chiefly 
in  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  Before  this  time  there  had 
been  no  reasonable  theory,  even,  of  the  probable  function  of 
these  bodies.  As  our  first  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  to  the  formation  of  pigment  were  derived  from 
cases  of  disease,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  briefly 
whether  there  be  any  invariably  and  positive  connection  be- 
tween structural  change  in  these  organs  and  the  affection 
known  under  the  name  of  bronzed  skin. 

In  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Addison,  are  reported  eleven  cases 
of  anaemia,  accompanied  with  bronzing  of  the  skin,  termi- 
nating fatally,  and  found,  after  death,  to  be  attended  with 
extensive  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.*    The 

1  Cloez  et  Yclpian,  Note  sur  reatittenee  des  aeidet  hippurique  et  tholnqu» 
dana  lea  carps  eutrenaleB  dea  animaitz  herbivoree. — Comptea  rendtUy  Paris,  1857, 
tome  zly.,  p.  340. 

*  Addison,  On  the  ConatUutiontd  and  Local  Effeda  of  Diaeaae  of  the  iSupra- 
Rerud  Capeuleay  London,  1856. 
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reports  of  these  cases  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  physiologists  as  well  as  pathologists.  A  year  later, 
Prof.  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  reported  seven 
cases  of  bronzed  skin,  in  two  of  which  Jthe  diagnosis  of 
disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  verified  by  post- 
mortem examination.'  Attention  now  being  directed  to  this 
peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  accompanied  with  discol- 
oration of  the  skin,  numerous  cases  were  reported,  from  time 
to  time,  but  some  of  them  did  not  fiilly  carry  out  the  views 
of  Dr.  Addison.  In  1868,  Dr.  Harley,  in  connection  with 
his  elaborate  researcheis  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  cited  several  cases  of  the  so-called 
Addison's  disease,  unaccompanied  with  any  disoi^anization 
of  thd  capsules,  and  also  several  instances  in  which  the  cap- 
sules were  seriously  invaded  by  disease,  without  any  bronzing 
of  the  skin.*  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases, 
however,  taken  from  a  great  number  of  authorities,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  a  recent  work  on  Addison's  disease. 
Dr.  Greenhow  is  apparently  convinced  that  the  connection 
between  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  described  by  Addison,  and  disorganization  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules  is  well  established.  He  reports  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  cases ;  and,  out  of  these,  he  selects 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as  fair  representatives  of  Ad- 
dison's disease.'  There  are  several  cases  (ten)  in  which  there 
was  bronzing  of  the  skin,  the  suprarenal  capsules  being  per- 
fectly healthy ;  but  in  only  one  of  these  were  there  any  of  the 

*  Tatlor,  7%e8unbumi  Apptamnoe  of  the  Skin  at  an  wrly  DiagmmHc  8tfn^ 
torn  of  Supra-Jlmal  Ctqmule  Dmmm.— Reprinted  from  the  Neto  York  Journal  of 
Medieine,  1856. 

*  Hablkt,  An  Experimmtal  Inquiry  into  the  J\indioni  of  the  Supra-Renal 
CapeuUe^  and  their  Suppoeed  Connexion  with  Bronaed  Skin, — Briiiah  and  Fbretgn 
Medieo-Chirurgieal  Reftiew^  London,  1868,  yoL  zx!.,  pp.  204,  498.  Shortly  after 
tbeee  papers  appeared,  we  made  an  editorial  analjsia  of  them,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  obBerrations  of  MM.  Brown-S^quard,  Kartin-Hagron,  Oratiolet, 
and  Philipeauz,  hi  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  (see  yoI.  ziii.,  1868,  p.  676,  and 
?oL  ri^.,  p.  176). 

'  Orkenhow,  On  Addieon'e  Dieeaee^  London,  1866,  p.  47,  ei  eeq. 
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characteristic  confititutional  Bymptoms.'  There  are  twenty- 
two  cases  cited  of  cancer  of  the  suprarenal  capsnles,  not  one 
of  which  presented  the  characteristic  constitutional  symp- 
toms, seven  only  .presenting  some  slight  discoloration  of  the 
skin." 

Without  discussing  this  subject  more  fully,  it  seems  justi- 
fiable to  adopt  the  opinion,  entertained  by  many  pathologists, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  bronzed  skin  accompa- 
nied with  certain  grave  constitutjonal  symptoms,  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  which  is  frequent  but 
not  invariable ;  but  it  is  not  estabh'shed  that  the  destruction 
of  the  capsules  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  discolor- 
ation or  to  the  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  however,  to  know  that  the  investigations  into  these 
diseased  conditions  have  developed  little  or  nothing  of  impor- 
tance concerning  the  physiology  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

ExtirpaUon  of  the  Sapra/rmwl  Capavles, — There  are  two 
important  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  removal  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  from  living  animals.  The  first  is,  whether  or 
not  these  organs  are  essential  to  life ;  and  the  second  is,  to 
determine  the  consequences  of  their  removal,  as  exhibited  in 
modifications  oi  the  animal  functions.  The  first  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  seemed  to 
show,  not  only  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  essential 
to  life,  but  that  they  have  an  important  function  connected 
with  the  development  of  pigment.  These  experiments  were 
in  a  measure  complementary  to  the  pathological  observations 
by  Dr.  Addison. 

Are  the  suprarenal  capsules  essential  to  life  ?  This  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  in  a  very  few  words.  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard,*  in  his  first  experiments,  removed  one  and  both 

>  Op,  dt^  p.  49.  •  Op,  eit.^  p.  50. 

*  Brown-S^quabd,  Meeherekei  eapMmentdlet  tur  lapik^Mogie  et  la  paikoioffm 
dm  corpt  turrhuUet, — Arehivei  ffh%6raUt  de  nUdeeine,  Parb,  1866,  5me  84ri», 
tome  Till,  pp.  885,  672. 
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capsules  in  rabbits,  Gninearpigs,  ^ogs,  and  cats,  and  the  ani- 
mals  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.    He  also  noted 
several  peculiar  results,  as  turning,  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  when  one  capsule  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  peculiar  crystals  in  the  blood.    M.  Gratiolet 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  ascertained  that  the  left 
capsule  could  be  removed  with  impunity,  while  extirpation 
of  the  right  was  always  fatal.*    M.  Fhilipeaux  added  a  num- 
ber of  observations,  experimenting  chiefly  on  rats  and  taking 
great  care  to  disturb  the  iwljacent  organs  as  little  as  possible. 
As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the 
capsules  were  not  essential  to  life.     Of  four  rats  operated 
upon  in  this  way,  three  died,  as  Fhilipeaux  supposed,  of 
cold,  the  first  in  nine  days,  the  second  in  twenty-three  days, 
and  the  third  in  thirty-four  days.     One  was  aUve  and  well 
when  the  report  was  made,  although  the  capsules  had  been 
removed  for  forty-nine  days.*    The  views  first  advanced  by 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard  were  reiterated  by  him  in  a  memoir 
published  in  the  Journal  de  la  physidogiej  in  1858,  with  the 
modification  that  the  capsules  might  have  no  important 
functions  in  animals  without  pigment,  as  white  rabbits  and 
rats,  but  that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  life  of  animals 
not  albinos.*    These  views,  however,  were  farther  disproved 
by  Dr.  Harley,  who  made  experiments  upon  a  variety  of 
animals,  albinos  and  colored,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults.    Two  Guinea-pigs  were  experimented  upon  by  Dr. 
Harley,  in  the  following  way :   In  one  the  abdomen  was 
opened,  and  the  amount  of  injury  which  the  parts  would 
suffer  by  removal  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  inflicted, 
the  wound  was  closed,  and  tiie  capsules  allowed  to  remain ; 
and  the  other,  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  development,  was 

*  GftATiOLiT,  KciU  9ur  Im  effd$  qm  tuwent  railation  dm  a^muf€$  turrhudm,'^^ 
Ccmptm  rtmhu^  PariB,  1856,  tome  zliil,  p.  469. 

*  Phiupiaux,  Note  mr  Veadirpaiicn  de%  eapmtlm  turrhudei  chat  Im  raU  a!Hno$, 
'^CompUi  rendtu,  Paris,  1866,  tome  zUiL,  p.  904. 

'  Baowx-SiQUARD,  youveUei  rtektrchn  tur  VimporUmee  det  foneHotu  dm  «t^ 
mdm  9urrhiaU$.^J(mmal  de  laphyMogie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  I.,  p.  160,  et  9eq, 
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deprived  of  the  capsule  on  the  corresponding  side.  Both 
aiumals  died  within  twenty-fonr  honrs.  Dr.  Harley,  among 
other  experiments,  took  ont  both  capsules  from  a  piebald  rat. 
The  left  was  removed  six  weeks  idfter  the  right.  The  ani- 
mal entirely  recovered  and  became  fat  and  healthy  looking/ 

In  such  a  question  as  this,  n^ative  experiments  are  of 
little  account ;  and  the  instances  in  which  animals  have  re- 
covered and  lived  perfectly  well  after  removal  of  both  supra- 
renal capsules  show  conclusively  that  they  are  not  essential 
to  life.  Death  has  probably  been  due,  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments, to  injury  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Harley,  and  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  in- 
jury, from  the  situation  of  the  capsule,  produced  by  opera- 
ting on  the  right  side,  that  the  removal  of  the  capsule  on  that 
side  is  more  generally  fatal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  account,  in  this  connection,  of 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  "  turning  "  and  other  symptoms 
referable  to  the  nervous  system,  which  have  sometimes  fol- 
lowed these  operations.  These  phenomena  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  injury  of  adjacent  parts,  and  not  to  extirpation  of  the 
capsules.  The  only  remaining  question  to  determine  is 
whether  the  capsules  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation 
or  change  of  pigment.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  that  flakes  of  pigment  and  blood-crys- 
tals differing  from  those  found  in  normal  blood  are  found  in 
animals  deprived  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  this  view  is 
adopted  by  few  physiological  authorities.  Longet  cites 
the  observations  of  Martin-Magron,*  who  examined  daily, 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  blood  of  a  cat  that  lived  two 
months  after  extirpation  of  the  capsules,  and  could  never 
determine  the  pigmentary  matters  described  by  Brown- 

1  Harlet,  An  Eiperimenial  Inquiry  into  the  Ancft'oiu  of  the  Supra-lUnal 
Oajmtlmy  and  their  Supposed  Connexion  with  Bronzed  Skin, — BriUsh  and  /brs^ 
Modioo-Chirurgical'  Review^  London,  1858,  voL  xxL,  p.  204,  et»eq, 

*  LoNOKT,  TraiU  de  phytioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  892.  It  does  not 
appear  from  this  qaotation  that  the  experiments  of  Hartin-Magron  were  erer 
published  elsewhere. 
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S^qnard.  Dr.  Harley,  also,  in  one  of  the  experiments 
in  which  the  animal  died,  failed  to  find  pigmentary  mat- 
ter.' 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparative 
examinations  of  the  blood  going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules 
by  the  arteries  and  returned  from  them  by  the  yeins,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  definite  function  to  these  bodies,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  essential  to  life.  Their  greater 
relative  size  before  birth  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they 
might  have  an  important  office  in  intra-uterine  life,  but  ttiis 
is  a  pure  hypothesis,  based  upon  no  positive  knowledge. 

Thyroid  ffUmd. 

The  history  of  this  gland  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
descriptive  anatomy ;  and  its  only  physiological  interest  is 
in  the  similarity  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  other  ductless 
glands.  It  has  no  excretory  duct.  It  is  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  following  it  in  its  various  move- 
ments. Its  color  is  brownish-red.  The  anterior  face  is  con- 
vex, and  is  covered  by  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  is  applied  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral  lobes,  with  a  rounded, 
thickened  base  below,  and  a  long,  pointed  extremity  extend- 
ing upward,  connected  by  an  isthmus.  Each  of  these  lobes 
is  about  two  inches  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  por- 
tion. The  isthmus  connects  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral 
lobes.  It  covers  the  second  and  third  tracheal  rings,  and  is 
about  half  an  inch  wide  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  From 
the  left  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  sometimes  from  the  left  lobe, 
is  a  portion  projecting  upward,  called  the  pyramid.  The 
weight  of  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Sappey,  is  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  grains. 
It  is  usually  stated  by  anatomical  writers  that  it  is  relatively 

iXpc.  eft. 
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larger  in  the  foetus  and  in  early  life,  than  in  the  adult;  but 
Sappey,  from  his  own  researches,  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  adjacent  organs, 
does  not  vary  with  age/  It  is  a  little  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Structure  of  the  Thyroid  Oland. — ^The  gland  is  coyered 
with  a  thin  but  resisting  coat  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  which 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  From  the 
internal  surface  of  this  membrane  are  numerous  fibrous  bands, 
or  trabeculse,  giving  ofT,  as  they  pass  through  the  gland,  sec* 
ondaiy  trabecnto,  and  then  subdividing,  until  they  become 
microscopic  By  this  arrangement,  the  gland  is  divided  up 
into  communicating  cells,  like  a  sponge.  These  bands  are 
mingled  with  numerous  smfdl  elastic  fibres.  Throughout 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  tra- 
becuhe,  are  numerous  rounded  or  ovoid  closed  vesicles,  meas- 
uring from  -^^  to  7^  of  an  inch.  These  are  formed  of 
a  structureless  membrane,  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pale, 
granular,  nucleated  cells,  from  y^^  ^^  iVo*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
diameter.'  The  layer  of  cells  sometimes  lines  the  vesicle 
completely,  sometimes  it  is  incomplete,  and  sometimes  it  is 
wanting.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  a  clear,  yellowish, 
slightly  viscid,  albuminoid  fiuid,  with  a  few  granules,  pale 
cells,  and  nuclei.  Bobin  has  described  in  these  vesicles  some 
curiously-shaped,  translucent,  feebly-refracting,  colorless 
bodies  which  he  has  called  sympexions ;  but  little  is  known 
of  their  constitution  or  properties.*  The  vesicles  are  arranged 
in  little  collections  or  lobes,  with  the  great  veins  passing  be- 
tween them. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  thyroid 
gland  are  very  numerous,  it  being  supplied  by  the  superior 

1  Safpkt,  Traiik  (TanaUmue  deteriptiM,  Paris,  1867,  tome  ill,  p.  447. 

*  KdLLUCBB,  Hdndbueh  der  GewebeUKr^  da  Menadim^  Leipsig,  1867,  S.  481. 

*  LiTTBi  R  RoBur,  DicUonnaif  dn  nUdedne^  Paris,  1866,  ArtideSi  6^ 
pmon  and  ThyrMde, 
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and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  Bometimes  a  branch  of  the 
innominata.  The  arteries  break  np  into  a  dose  capillary 
plexus,  surrounding  the  yesides  with  a  rich  net-work,  but 
never  penetrating  their  interior.  The  veins  are  large,  and, 
like  the  hepatic  veins,  are  so  closely  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  that  they  do  not  collapse  when  cut  across. 
The  veins  emerging  from  the  gland  form  a  plexus  over  its 
surface  and  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  then  go  to  form 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  pnemnogastric  and  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic  ganglia.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  but  are 
difficult  to  inject.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  nerves  and 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  are  not  well  imderstood. 

State  of  awr  Kruywledge  concerning  the  JFunctions  of  the 
Thyroid  Ola/nd. — ^It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  thyroid 
gland  may  be  removed  from  animals  without  interfering 
with  any  of  the  vital  fanctions ;  and  this,  taken  in  conneo- 
tion  witii  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  diseased  in  the  human 
subject,  without  producing  any  general  disturbance,  shows 
that  it<s  function  cannot  be  very  important.  iN'othing  of  im- 
portance has  been  learned  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  its 
substance.  The  blood  of  the  thyroid  veins  has  been  analyzed 
by  Colin  and  Berthelot,  but  the  changes  in  its  composition 
in  passing  through  the  gland  are  slight  and  indefinite.*  An 
instance  is  quoted  by  Longet  of  periodical  enlargement  of 
the  gland  in  a  female  during  menstruation,'  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Thymus  Gla/nd. 

The  anatomy  of  the  thymus  assimilates  it  to  the  ductless 
glands,  but  its  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined  to 
early  life.  In  the  adult  the  organ  is  wanting,  traces,  only, 
of  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  little  fat,  existing  after  puberty  in 

I  GOLiK,  TnM  de  pkjfMogU  eomparSe^  Parii,  1866,  tome  IL,  p.  479. 
*  LoHOXT,  TrmU  de  pk^Mcffis^  Puis,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  898. 
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the  Bituation  previonsly  occupied  by  tliiB  gland,  &s  theie 
never  has  been  a  plansible  theory,  even,  of  the  function  of 
this  organ,  the  existence  of  which  is  confined  to  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  life,  we  shall  abstain  from  fdl  discussions 
with  regard  to  minute  points  in  its  anatomy,  and  give  a  sim* 
pie  sketch  of  its  structure,  as  compared  with  the  ductless 
glands  abeady  considered. 

The  thymus  appears  about  the  third  month  of  foetal  life, 
and  gradually  increases  in  size  until  about  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  It  then  undergoes  atrophy,  and  disappears  al- 
most entirely  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  situated  partly  in 
the  thorax  and  partly  in  the  neck.  The  thoracic  portion  is 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  resting  upon  the  pericardium, 
extending  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  cervical 
portion  extends  upward  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid.  The  whole  gland  is  about  two  inches  in  length, 
one  and  a  half  inches  broad  at  its  lower  portion,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  color  is  grayish,  with  a 
slightly  rosy  tint.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  two  lateral 
lobes,  lying  in  apposition  in  the  median  line,  though  some- 
times there  exists  but  a  single  lobe.  It  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous lobules,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  thymus  is  a  delicate  fibrous  mem- 
brane, sending  processes  into  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Its 
fibrous  structure,  however,  is  loose,  so  that  the  lobules  can 
be  separated  with  little  difficulty.  Portions  of  the  gland 
may  be,  as  it  were,  unravelled,  by  loosening  the  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  numerous  little  lobular  masses,  attached  to  a  continuous 
cord.  This  arrangement  is  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals of  large  size  than  in  man.  The  lobules  are  composed 
of  rounded  vesicles,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  from 
Tlh  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  these  vesicles 
are  thin,  finely  granular,  and  excessively  fragile.  The  vesi- 
cles contain  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid,  with 
cells  and  free  nuclei.    The  cells  are  small  and  transparent, 
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and  the  naclei,  spherical,  relatively  large,  and  eontaihing  fix)in 
one  to  three  nucleoli.  The  free  nndei  are  also  ronnded  and 
contain  several  distinct  nndeoli.  These  vesicles  are  easily 
mptnred,  when  their  contents  exude  in  the  form  of  an  opa- 
lescent fluid,  sometimes  called  the  thymic  juice. 

Anatomists  are  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  central  cord  and  lobules.  Some 
adopt  the  view  advanced  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,*  that  the  cord 
has  a  central  canal,  connected  with  cavities  in  the  lobules ;  * 
while  others  believe  that  the  cavities  thus  described  are  pro- 
duced artificially,  by  the  processes  employed  in  anatomical 
investigation.*  The  latter  opinion  is  the  latest,  and  is  prob- 
ably correct. 

•  The  blood-vessels  of  the  thymus  are  numerous,  but  their 
caliber  is  small,  and  the  gland  is  not  very  vascular.  They 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  a  few 
coming  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  superior^aphr^atic, 
or  the  pericardial.  They  pass  between  the  lobules,  surround 
and  penetrate  the  vesicles,  and  form  a  capillary  plexus  in 
their  interior.  The  vesicles,  in  this  respect,  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  The  veins 
are  also  numerous,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries.  The  principal  vein  emerges  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  posteriorly,  and  empties  into  the  left  -brachio- 
cephalic. Other  small  veins  empty  into  the  internal  mam- 
mary, the  superior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  pericardial.  A 
fewnervous fikments fSmS^  syi^ipathetic sj;tem  surromid 
the  principal  thymic  artery,  and  penetrate  the  gland.  Their 
ultimate  distribution  is  uncertain.  The  lymphatics  are  very 
numerous.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  thymus  is  peculiar  to  early  life,  one  of 

I  CoopBB,  Anatomy  of  (he  Thymui  Oland,  London,  1882,  p.  26,  H  $eq, 

*  Cydopotdia  of  Anatomy  and  FhyMogy^  London,  1849-1852,  toL  It.,  Pari 
U^  p.  1087,  Article,  Thymv, 

*  SAPnnr,  TraiU  d'anatomie  de$eripHve,  Paris,  1857,  tome  iii.,  p.  458,  and 
Lnrai  n  Robiv,  Didionnaire  de  nUdetine^  Paris,  1866,  Article,  Thymui, 

^  KClliux,  ffandbuch  der  OewebtUhn  dm  Mmtehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  486. 
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the  most  interesting  points  in  its  anatomical  history  relates 
to  its  mode  of  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pre> 
sent  an  J  great  physiological  importance,  and  is  fully  treated 
of  in  works  npon  anatomy/ 

Pituitary  Body  amd  Pmeal  Gland. 

These  little  bodies,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  are 
quite  vascular,  contain  closed  vesicles  and  but  few  nervous 
elements,  and  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  ductless  glands. 
Physiologists  have  no  idea  of  their  function. 

The  pituitary  body  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  a  reddish-gray 
color,  weighs  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  is  situated  in  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  at  that  time  has  a  cavity 
communicating  with  the  third  ventricle."  Ecker  describes  it 
as  containing  the  elements  of  a  blood-gland.*  This  little  body 
has  lately  been  studied  by  M.  Grandry,  in  connection  with 
the  suprarenal  capsules.  He  regards  it  as  essentially  com- 
posed of  closed  vesicles,  with  fibres  of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels.  The  vesicles  measure  from  -y^  to  yfy  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  formed  of  a  transparent  mem- 
brane,  containing  irregdarly-polygonal,  nucleaLi  ceUs,  and 
freenuclei.  The  cells  are  from  ^^Vrr  *<>  ttVtt  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  distinct,  with  a  well-marked  nu- 
cleolus, and  measure  about  -^^^  of  an  inch.  Capillary  ves- 
sels surround  these  vesicles,  without  penetrating  them.  M. 
Grandry  did  not  observe  either  nerve-cells  or  fibres  between 
the  vesicles.^    In  old  subjects  he  found  the  peculiar  concre- 

>  For  the  history  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  thymos,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  special  treatises.  A  yery  full  account  of  its  developmeiit  is  given  by  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones,  in  the  OyelcpcBdia  of  Anaicmy  and  FhynoXoffy^  London,  lS49-> 
1862,  vol  iv.,  Part  il,  p.  1087,  d  aeq. 

*  Grat,  AruUamiff  Dmeriptive  and  Surgicaly  Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  619. 

'  EknuEB,  in  Waonib,  HandworUrhtiefi  der  Phynologie,  Braunschweig,  1868, 
JM.  iv.,  S.  161. 

^  Grandbt,  Olande  pUuitaire,^-Joumal  dt  Vanatamie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  br^ 
p.  400,  el  mq. 
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tions  (sympexioDB)  already  described  as  existing  in  the  thy- 
roid.* 

The  pineal  gland  is  situated  jnst  behind  the  posterior 
commissure  of  the  brain,  between  the  nates,  and  is  enclosed 
in  the  velnm  interpodtum.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  the 
pitnitary  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain 
by  several  delicate  commissural  peduncles.  It  presents  a 
small  cavity  at  its  base,  and  frequently  contains  in  its  sub- 
stance little  calcareous  masses,  composed  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter.*  It  is  covered  with  a 
fibrous  envelope,  which  sends  processes  into  its  interior.  As 
the  result  of  the  researches  of  M.  Grandry,  it  has  been  found 
to  present  a  cortical  substance,  entirely  analogous  in  its 
structure  to  the  pituitary  body,  and  a  central  portion,  com- 
posed of  the  ordinary  nervous  elements  found  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  Its  structure  is  regarded  by  Orandry 
as  very  like  that  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.* 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  organs,  of  the  function  of  which 
we  are  entirely  ignorant;  but  the  structure  of  the  little 
bodies  just  described  certainly  resembles  that  of  the  duct- 
less glands.  We  have  only  indicated  their  anatomy  to  show 
that  their  function  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  same  class. 

>  See  pege  860.  *  Oeat,  ojk  cO.,  p.  628. 

*  Gbaitdst,  Ottmdt  pMoUr^omrnoi  di  PtmalomU^  Parii,  1867,  tome  It.,  p^ 
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H  UTRITIOK. 

Natnro  of  the  foroes  inTtdred  in  nutrition— Protoplaam — ^Dednition  of  vital 
properties — ^life,  M  represented  in  derelopment  and  mitritian— Principlefl 
which  pass  throng  the  organism-^Principlei  ooninmed  in  the  -organianb^ 
Nltrogenised  prineiplee — Development  of  power  and  endurance  by  exercise 
(Training)— Non-nitrogenised  principles — Formation  and  deposition  of  fat 
— Conditions  under  wluoh  fat  exists  in  the  organism— Fhysiologieal  anatomy 
of  adipose  tissue-^OonditianB  which  influence  sutritioiH*Pkoduots  of  dis- 
assimilation. 

'NvTRTnon  proper,  in  tiie  light  in  which  we  propose  to 
consider  it  in  this  chapter,  is  the  process  by  which  the  phys- 
iological decay  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is  o(xn- 
pensated  by  the  appropriation  of  new  matter.  All  of  the 
physiological  processes  that  we  have  thns  far  studied,  in- 
cluding circulation,  respiration,  alimentation,  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  secretion,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
means  directed  to  &  single  end;  and  the  great  Amotion,  to 
which  all  the  others  are  subservient,  is  the  general  prooess 
of  nutrition. 

The  natnre.of  :the  main.foaroes  inrolved  in  nutriticm,  be 
it  in  a  highly-oi^anized  part,  like  the  brain  or  musdes,  or  a 
tissue  called  extra-vascular,  like  the  cartilages  or  nails,  is 
unknown.  The  phenomena  attending  the  general  process, 
however,  have  been  studied  most  carefully,  and  certain  im- 
portant positive  results  have  been  attained ;  but  we  find  no 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  causative 
force  of  nutrition  in  the  doctrines  of  to-day  than  in  the 
speculative  theories  of  Pythagoras. 
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We  can  hardly  realize  the  vast  extent  of  the  paroblem  of 
nntrition  from  a  review  of  the  functionB  which  we  have  al« 
ready  considered.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissaes  and 
secretions,  either  identical  with  them  in  form  and  composition, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  inorganic  principles,  or  in  a  condition 
which  allows  of  their  transformation  into  the  characteristic 
principles  of  the  tissnes,  as  we  see  in  the  organic  substances 
proper.  These  materials  are  supplied  to  the  tissues,  in  the 
required  quantity,  through  the  circulatory  appaxatus;  and 
the  oxygen,  which  is  immediately  indispensable  to  all  the 
operations  of  life,  is  introduced  by  respiration.  The  great 
nutritive  fluid,  being  constantly  drawn  upon  by  the  tissues 
for  materials  for  their  regeneration,  is  kept  at  the  proper 
standard  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  system, 
in  alimentation,  its  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  and 
its  appropriation  by  the  fluids  by  absorption.  These  pro- 
cesses, many  of  them,  require  the  action  of  certain,  secre- 
tions. The  introduction  of  new  matter,  so  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  demanded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  tissues  into  what 
we  call  effete  matter ;  and  this  is  discharged  from  the  animal 
organism,  to  be  appropriated  by  vegetaUes,  and  thus  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  between  these  two  great  kingdoms  in 
Kature. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  parts  of  a  living  animal  organ- 
ism  to  undergo  change  into  effete  matter,  incapable  of  any 
further  animal  functions ;  and  what  is  it  that  gives  to  these 
parts  the  power  of  self-regeneration,  when  new  matter  is 
presented  under  proper  conditions  t 

These  questions  are  the  physiological  igmafatuus^  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  forever  elude  the  grasp  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. They  constitute  one  of  the  great  mysteries  ever  pres- 
ent ia  the  minds  of  the  student  of  Nature,  and  one,  the  gran- 
deur of  which  is  so  immense  that  it  is  a  problem  with  whidi 
our  intelligence  can  scarcely  grappla    Ita  greatness  is  com- 
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xnenBnrate  with  that  of  the  question  of  the  soul,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  a  question  which  philoso- 
phers have  been  constrained  either  to  admit  upon  the  faith 
of  revelation,  or  to  hopelessly  abandon.  Little,  if  an  j,  real 
progress  is  to  be  made  by  endeavoring  to  cover  the  inscruta- 
ble problem  of  life  with  a  simplicity  entirely  artificial.  This 
will  always  be  attractive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
natural  laws,  or  willing  to  admit  speculative  theories  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
condition  of  science,  to  have  any  positive  information ;  and, 
if  generally  admitted  by  biological  students,  would  carry 
our  science  back  to  the  dark  periods  in  its  history,  when  the 
study  of  !N'ature  was  confined  to  speculation,  and  there  ex- 
isted no  knowledge  based  upon  the  direct  observation  of 
phenomena.  A  new  name,  arbitrarily  applied  to  organic 
matter,  without  any  addition  to  its  physiological  history, 
does  not  advance  our  definite  knowledge.  For  example,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  certain  nitrogenized  constituents 
of  the  oi^anism,  classed  collectively  as  organic  principles, 
seem  to  give  to  the  tissues  their  property  of  self-regeneration 
and  development.  It  may  seem  to  those  not  engaged  in 
scientific  inquiry  that  a  recital  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  ^^  protoplasm  "  affords  some  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  phenomena  observed  in  organized  bodies ;  but 
the  true  definition  of  the  term  leads  us  back  to  our  former 
ideas  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  organic  matters.* 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  while  nearly  all  of  the 
tissues  undergo  disassimilation,  or  conversion  into  effete 
matter,  during  their  physiological  decay  in  the  living  organ- 
\m,  others,  like  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  are 

1  HuzLET,  2%  Pkffdoal  Bam  of  Life^  New  HaTOi,  1869>— from  the  Foti- 
nightly  Jieviev,  for  February,  1869.  This  Tery  intereatmg  and  able  discouTMy 
delirered  originally  before  a  popular  audience,  is  referred  to,  not  as  a  subject 
for  rigid  scientific  critadsm,  but  as  formularixing  some  of  the  prevalent  IdMS 
concerning  the  properties  of  the  so-called  protoplasm. 
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gradually  desquamated^  and,  when  once  formed,  do  .not  pass 
through  any  further  changes.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Beale  to  distinguish  in  all  the  tissues  a  matter  en- 
dowed with  the  so-called  vital  properties,  which  he  calls  ger- 
minal matter,  and  a  ^'formed  material,"  which  is  passive  and 
cannot  become  the  seat  of  vital  actions.^  Under  this  idea, 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  development  are  performed  ex- 
clusively by  germinal  matter.  This  theory  has  been  adopted 
by  few  physiologists ;  and' we  cannot  but  regard  such  a  divi- 
sion as  purely  anatomical  and  artificial,  as  far  as  the 
physiology  of  nutrition  is  concerned.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a  new  statement  of  the  old  idea  of  the  activity  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  process  of  cell-development.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, until  some  facts  are  brought  forward  which  would 
render  such  an  hypothesis  probable. 

The  whole  question  of  the  essence  and  nature  of  the 
nutritive  property  or  force  resolves  itself  into  vitality.  Life 
is  always  attended  with  what  we  know  as  the  phenomena  of 
nutrition,  and  nutrition  does  not  exist  except  in  living  organ- 
isms. When  we  can  state  positively  what  is  life,  we  shall 
know  something  of  nutrition.  At  present,  physiologists 
have  only  been  able  to  define  life  by  a  recital  of  certain  of 
its  invariable  and  characteristic  attendant  conditions ;  and 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  life — ^regarding  it  as 
the  sum  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  organisms — that 
are  not  open  to  grave  objections. 

If  we  regard  life  as  a  principle,  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  cause  to  the  vital  phenomena ;  if  we  regard  it  as  the 
totality  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  an  effect. 

K  we  study  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovum,  life 
seems  to  be  a  principle,  giving  the  wonderful  property 
of  appropriating  matter  from  without,  until  the  germ  be- 
comes changed,  from  a  globule  of  micro8C(^ic  size  and  an 

1  Todd,  Bowxak,  A5d  Bialb,  The  PkytkiopecH  AnaUm/^  and  Phymclogif  pf 
Man^  London,  1866,  p.  87. 
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apparently  simple  stnicture,  into  a  complete  oi^nism,  with 
highly^laborated  parts.  This  organism  has  a  definite  form 
and  size,  a  definite  period  of  existence,  and  produces,  at  a 
certain  time,  generatiye  elements,  capable  of  perpetaatiog 
its  life  in  new  beings.  We  may  say  that  an  organism 
dies  physiologically  because  the  vital  principle,  if  we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  principle,  has  a  limited  term  of 
existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fully-developed 
living  organism,  which  we  call  an  animal,  presents  numerous 
distinct  parts,  each  endowed  with  an  independent  property 
called  vital,  that  property  recognized  by  Haller  in  various 
tisdues,  under  the  name  of  irritability ;  and  it  is  the  coor- 
dinated sum  of  these  vitalities  that  constitutes  the  perfect 
being.  These  are  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  we  do  not  com- 
monly observe  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  vital 
properties  in  all  the  tissues,  in  what  we  call  death.  For 
example,  the  nerves  may  die  before  the  muscles,  or  the  mus- 
cles, before  the  nerves.  It  is  also  found  that  vital  properties, 
apparently  lost  or  destroyed,  may  be  made  to  return ;  as  in 
resuscitation  after  asphyxia,  or  the  restoraticm  of  muscular  or 
nervous  irritability  by  injection  of  blood. 

The  life  of  a  fecundated  ovum  is  the  property  which 
enables  it  to  undergo  a  certain  development  when  placed 
under  favorable  conditions ;  and,  by  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, its  developmefnt  may  be  arrested,  suspended,  or  modi* 
fied.  The  life  of  a  non-fecundated  ovum  is  like  that  of  any 
ordinary  anatomical  element. 

The  life  of  an  anatomical  element  or  tissue  in  process  of 
development  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  it  arrives  at  its 
perfection  of  organization,  and  performs  certain  defined  func- 
tions, as  far  as  its  organization  will  permit.  This  can  also  be 
destroyed,  suspended,  or  modified  by  surrounding  conditions. 

The  life  of  a  perfect  anatomical  element  or  tissue  is  the 
property  which  enables  it  to  regenerate  itself  and  perform  its 
functions,  subject,  also,  to  modifications  from  surrounding 
conditions. 
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The  life  of  a  perfed;  animal  oi^ganiBin  ifi  the  smn  of  the 
vitalitieB  of  its  conatitaeiit  parts;  but  a  being  may  live  with 
the  yitalitj'  of  oertaia  parts  abolished  or  serioiifilj  modified^ 
as  a  man  exists  and.preservea  his  identity  with  a  limb  am- 
putated, life  may  continue  for  a  long  time  without 
consciousness,  or  with  organs  paralyzed  or  their  function 
destroyed ;  but  certain  functians,  such  as  respiration  or  cir- 
culation, ace  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  parts,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  different  tissues  is  speedily  lost  when 
these  processes  are  arrested,  and  the  being  then. ceases  to 
exist. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impoBsiUe,  to  give  a  single  compreh^isive  definition 
of  life,  a  study  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  physiology. 

The  general  process  of  nutrition  begins  with  the  intro- 
duction of  matter  from  without,  called  food.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  appropriation  of  this  matter  by  the  organism. 
It  is  attended  with  the  production  of  excrementitious  prin- 
dples,  and  the  development  of  certain  phenomena  that  we 
have  not  yet  studied,  the  most  important  of  which .  is  the 
production  of  heat.  We  c^all  have  littie  to  say  about  food, 
beyond  what  we  have  ah?eady  considered  under  the  head  of 
alhnentation,  except  to  classify  the  alimentary  principles 
with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  general  process  of 
nutrition. 


Prinoiplea  which  pass  through  the  Organism. 

All  of  the  inoiganic  principles  taken  in  with  the  food 
pass  out  of  the  organism,  generally  in  the  form  in  which 
they  enter,  in  the  fisces,  urine,  and  perspiration ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  fietct  that  they  are  not  useful  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  principles,  such 
as  water  and  the  chlorides,  have  very  important  functions 
of  a  purely  physical  nature.  It  is  necessaiy,  for  example, 
that  the  blood  should  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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chloride  of  Bodiam^  this  gnhstance  modifying  and  regulating 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  probably  of  assimilation. 
In  addition,  however,  we  find  the  chlorides  as  constituent 
parts  of  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  so  closely 
united  with  the  nitrogenized  principles,  that  they  cannot  be 
completely  separated  without  incineration.  Those  inorganic 
matters,  tiiQ  function  of  which  is  so  marked  in  their  passage 
through  the  body,  are  found  largely  as  constituents  of  the 
fluids,  and  are  less  abundant  in  the  solids.  They  are  con- 
tained in  quantity,  also,  in  the  liquid  excretions ;  and  any 
excess  over  the  amount  actually  required  by  the  system  is 
thrown  off  in  this  way.  Other  inorganic  matters  are  espe- 
cially important  as  constituent  parts  of  the  tissues,  and  are 
more  abundant  in  the  solids  than  in  the  fluids.  Examples 
of  principles  of  this  class  are  the  salts  of  lime,  particularly 
the  phosphates.  These  are  also  in  a  condition  of  intimate 
union  with  organic  matter,  and  accompany  these  principles 
in  all  of  their  so-called  vital  acts. 

If  we  except  certain  simple  chemical  changes,  such  as  the 
decomposition  of  the  bicarbonates,  the  inorganic  elements  of 
food  do  not  necessarily  undergo  any  modificatioii  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  They  are  generaJly  introduced  already  in 
combination  with  organic  matter,  and  accompany  it  in  the 
changes  which  it  passes  through  in  digestion,  assimilation 
by  the  blood,  deposition  in  the  tissues,  and  the  final  trans- 
formations that  result  in  the  various  excrementitious  mat- 
ters ;  80  that  we  find  the  inorganic  principles  united  with  the 
organic  matter  of  the  food  as  it  enters  the  body,  and  what 
seem  to  be  the  same  principles  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganic excrementitious  matters;  but  between  these  two 
extremes,  are  the  various  operations  of  assimilation  and  dis- 
assimilation,  from  which  inorganic  matter  is  never  absent. 
We  have  already  referred  to  these  facts  so  often,  under  the 
heads  of  proximate  principles,  alimentation,  digestion,  and 
excretion,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dis* 
cuss  them  more  fully. 
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Yarious  combinations  of  bases  with  organic  acids  taken 
as  foody  as  the  acetates,  tartrates,  etc.,  found  in  froits, 
undergo  decomposition  in  the  body,  and  are  transformed 
into  carbonates.  In  this  form  they  behaye  precisely  like  the 
other  inorganic  salts.^ 

Principles  consumed  hy  the  Orgamsm. 

All  of  the  assimilable  organic  matter  taken  as  food  is  con- 
sumed in  the  organism ;  and  none  is  ever  discharged  from  the 
body,  in  health,  in  the  form  under  which  it  was  introduced. 
The  principles  thus  consumed  in  nutrition  have  been  di- 
vided into  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized ;  and,  although 
they  both  disappear  in  the  organism,  they  possess  certain 
marked  differences  in  their  properties,  and  probably,  also,  in 
their  relations  to  nutrition. 

JVttrogenised  JPrincijples, — The  nitrogenized  principles, 
having  for  their  basis,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, undergo,  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption, 
remarkable  changes ;  but  these  are  more  marked  with  rela- 
tion to  their  properties  than  their  ultimate  chemical  com- 
position. They  are  all  converted  into  the  nitrogenized 
elements  of  the  blood,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  transformed 
into  the  characteristic  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  different 
tissues,  and  are  appropriated  by  these  tissues,  to  supply  the 
place  of  worn-out  matter.  With  the  intimate  nature  of  this 
series  of  translormations,  we  are  entirely  unacquainted ;  but 
we  know  that  the  deposition  of  new  nitrogenized  matter  in 
the  tissues,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

'  It  Ib  a  &ct  well  established  that  the  ingestion  of  certain  salts  of  Tegetable 
origin  produces  alkaline  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  which  are  discharged  in 
the  excretions.  The  replacement  of  the  regetable  acid  in  this  way  by  carbonio 
acid,  which  is  wealcer,  is  supposed  by  Milne-Edwards  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Tills  explanation  is  not  rery  satis- 
fiMtory,  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  from  the 
▼egetable  acid  salts  cannot  be  doubted  (  Milhi-Eowards,  Lefom  tur  la  phjfno" 
U>gU^  Paris,  1862,  tome  viL,  p.  681). 
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acts  of  nutrition,  is  attended  with  a  correBponding  loss  of 
matter  that  haa  become  changed  into  the  nitrogenized  ele* 
menta  of  excretion.  It  is  the  intermediate  aeries  of  phe- 
nomena that  i&  BO  obscure. 

The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  elem^ita  of  tiie  tifisuea 
may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  supply  of  new  matter.  For 
example,  a.  diet  composed  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  a  readily 
assinulable  form  will  undoubtedly  affect  farorably  the  deyel- 
opment  of  the  corresponding  tissues  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  power  and  development.  The  modi- 
fications in  nutrition  due  to  supply  have,  however,  certaui 
well-defined  limits.  An  excess  taken  as  food  is  not  discharged 
in  the  fseces,  nor  does  it  pass  out  in  the  form  in  which  it 
entered  in  the  urine;  but  it  apparently  undergoes  digestion, 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  increases  the  quantity 
of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  matter  discharged,  particu- 
larly the  urea.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  elimination  of  urea  produced  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen- 
ized food.'  Whether  the  nitrogenized  matter  that  is  not 
actually  needed  in  nutrition  be  changed  into  urea  in  the 
blood,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  by  the  tissues,  increas- 
ing the  activity  of  their  disassimilation,  is  a  question  difficult 
to  determine  experimentally.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food  is  thrown  off  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  an  excess  of  inorganic  matter;  the  difference 
being  that  the  latter  passes  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
entered,  and  the  former  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  nitro- 
genized excrementitious  matter. 

DevekpmefU  of  Pmoer  omd  Midwranoehy  Eaoeroise  and 
Diet  (Trammg), — The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  the  body  is  greatly  infiuenced  by  iunctional 
exercise.  This  is  partly  local  and  partly  general  in  its 
effects.    For  example,  by  the  persistent  exercise  of  particn* 

'  See  page  226. 
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lar  mvseleS)  their  development  can  be  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  the  rest  of  the  muscular  system  under- 
going no  change ;  or  the  entire  muscular  system  may,  by 
appropriate  general  exercise,  be  made  to  increase  consider* 
ably  in  yolume,  and  a  person  may  become  capable  of  great 
endurance,  under  an  ordinary  diet  It  is  surprising,  some- 
times, to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  well-regulated  exercise 
will  accomplish  this  end.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  attain  the 
maTJmum  of  strength  and  endurance,  it  is  necessary  to 
carefully  regulate  the  diet  as  well  as  the  exercise.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  ^'training"  men,  particularly  for 
pugilistic  encounters,  have  long-since  demonstrated  prac- 
tically certain  facts  which  physiologists  have  been  rather 
slow  to  appreciate*  By  oar^ully  regulating  the  diet,  con- 
fining  it  chiefly  to  nitrogenized  articles,  eliminating  fat 
entirely,  and  reducing  the  starchy  elements  to  the  minimum ; 
by  regulating  the  exercise  so  as  to  increase  the  nutritive 
activity  of  all  the  muscles  to  the  greatest  possible  extent; 
by  increasing  the  respiratory  activity  by  running,  etc.,  and 
removing  from  the  body  all  the  unnecessary  adipose  tissue ; 
by  all  these  means,  which  favor  nutritive  assimilation  by 
the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  a  man  may  be 
*^ trained"  so  as  to  be  capable  of  immense  muscular  effort 
and  endurance. 

The  process  of  training,  skilfully  carried  out,  is  in 
accordance  with  what  are  now  admitted  as  physiological 
laws ;  though  it  has  been  practised  for  years  by  igno- 
rant persons,  and  its  rules  are  entirely  empirical.  It  is 
stated  that  the  athletes  of  ancient  times,  while  vigorously 
exercising  the  muscles,  favored  by  their  diet  the  development 
of  fat,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  blows  of  their  an- 
tagonists.* However  this  may  be,  since  the  English  prize-ring 
has  been  r^ularly  organized,  or  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  system  of  training  has  been  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  fat  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  every 

>  HiBsnoH,  AlkUtie  Trmning  and  HtaUh^  Oxford  and  London,  1869,  p.  87. 
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part  of  the  body.  Fat  is  regarded  by  trainers  as  inert  mat- 
ter ;  and  they  recognize,  practically  at  least,  the  fisust  that 
the  characteristic  functions  of  parts  depend  for  their  activity 
upon  their  nitrogenized  constituents.  The  contraction  of  a 
mnsde,  for  example,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  condition  of  its  musculine ;  and  it  has  been  found,  prac- 
tically, that  the  muscular  system  can  be  most  thoroughly  de- 
veloped by  carefully-graduated  exercise  and  a  diet  composed 
largely  of  nitrogenized  matter.  In  the  regular  system  of 
training,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  liquids  are  avoided ;  and 
the  diet  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rare  meats,  ^gs,  and 
stale  bread  or  toast,  with  oatmeal-gruel.  The  oatmeal  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  condition.  A  very 
small  amount  of  alcohol  and  other  nervous  stimulants^ 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  home-brewed  ale,  sherry  wine,  and 
tea,  are  allowed.  Sexual  intercourse  and  all  unusual  ner- 
vous excitement  are  interdicted. 

Those  who  adopt  absolutely  the  classification  of  food  into 
plastic,  or  tissue-forming,  and  calorific,  or  respiratory,  would 
regard  this  course  of  diet  as  eminently  plastic ;  but  during 
the  severe  habitual  exercise,  which  is  most  rigid  after  the 
man  has  been  ^^  trained  down  "  so  that  his  fat  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  the  respiratory  power  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  are  immensely  increased,  while  the  proportion 
of  hydro-carbons  in  the  food  is  very  smaU. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  discuss  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  all  of  the  minutina  of  training.  Many  of  its 
traditional  rules  are  trivial  and  unimportant ; '  but  it  is  cer- 

'  A  very  curious  account  of  training,  the  more  interesting  ^s  it  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  methods  employed  at  Uie  present  day,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
on  pugilism,  called  Boaciana,  This  work  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Captain 
Barclay  (The  Art  of  Trmfunff.-^JSoxiana  ;  or  ShgtdiM  of  Modem  PugHkm^  wn- 
totntfi^  oU  the  Traneaetioru  of  note  eonneeted  with  the  Prue-Rinff^  dumng  the 
Tears  1821,  1822,  1828,  London  (no  date).  The  subject  of  training  has  aU 
tracted  considerable  attention  within  the  last  few  years  in  connection  with 
boating;  but  the  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting  affords,  probably,  the  belt 
examples  of  strength,  endurance,  and  nervous  energy. 
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tainlj  a  question  of  great  physiological  interest  to  study  the 
processes  by  which  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance 
of  a  man  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  results  of  thorough 
training  is  the  development  of  immense  endurance  and 
^'  wind"  This  is  accomplished  by  running  and  prolonged 
exercise,  not  so  violent  as  to  be  exhausting,  and  always  fol« 
lowed  by  ablutions  and  frictions,  bo  as  to  secure  a  full  re- 
action. The  surprising  faculty  of  endurance  thus  developed 
must  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  nervous  power  as  well  as 
to  gradual,  careful,  and  perfectly  physiological  development 
of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  may  be  brought  into  the 
ring  in  what  would  appear  to  be  perfect  condition ;  but  if  he 
be  trained  down  too  much  or  too  rapidly,  he  is  liable  to 
give  out  after  comparatively  slight  exertion.  A  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  required  constitutional  stamina  and  ner- 
vous power  is  likely  to  break  down  in  training,  and  can- 
not be  brought  to  proper  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  in  perfect  condition  is  capable  of  the  maximum  of 
muscular  exertion  for  an  hour,  or  can  walk  a  himdred  miles 
in  a  day. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  nutrition,  to  determine  whether  the  extraordi- 
nary muscular  power  developed  by  severe  training  be,  in  the 
end,  beneficial  or  deleterious.  This  can  be  answered  veiy 
easily  upon  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  grounds.  A  fully- 
grown,  well-developed  man,  in  perfect  health,  may  be  trained 
so  as  to  be  brought  to  what  is  technically  called  fine  condi- 
tion, and  he  will  present  at  that  time  all  the  animal  ftmo- 
tions  in  their  perfection.  He  is  then  a  model  of  a  pl^ysical 
man ;  and  the  only  consequences  that  can  result  from  such 
a  course  are  beneficial.  The  argument  that  professional 
pugilists  are  short-lived  is  fallacious ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  almost  all  of  them,  after  training  for  and  passing 
through  an  encounter,  immediately  relapse  into  a  course  of 
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life,  in  which  all  physiologioal  laws  acre  faabitnaUj  riolated. 
During  training,  evea  of  the  most  eevere  character,  not  only  ia 
great  attention  paid  to  diet  and  ezereide,  but  all  of  the  fano- 
tions  are  scrapnlonsly  watched.  Tranquillity  of  mind,  avoid- 
ance of  exhaustion,  of  artificial  excitement,  stimulantd,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  are  strictly  enjoined ;  and  the  process  is  always  very 
gradual,  especially  at  its  commencement,  and  is  continued 
for  several  months.  The  eases  in  which  training  has  been 
followed  by  bad  efflects  are  entirely  different  TJndeyeloped 
boys  are  firequently  trained  for  boating,  in  the  most  reckless 
manner,  until  they  break  down.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  weeks  what  can  only  be  dene  physio- 
logically in  several  months ;  and  the  result  is,  that  some  of 
the  vital  oigans,  particularly  the  heart,  are  liable  to  become 
permanently  injured.  To  improve  the  ^^wind"  and  endur- 
ance, a  person  undei^goes  the  most  violent  ezeroise,  which  is 
followed  by  great  exhaustion,  intense  respiratory  distress, 
and  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  these  vital  parts 
being  suddenly  forced  far  beyond  their  functional  capadty. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  permanent  disturb- 
ances of  the  system,  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad  results, 
from  the  fact  that  amateurs  are  trained  together,  five  or  six 
omder  one  man,  and  are  more  or  less  independent,  while  the 
professional  is  never  out  of  the  «ight  of  his  trainer  for  months, 
and  during  that  time  is  under-  complete  controL  There  is, 
it  seems,  every  physiological  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  system  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  point 
of  functional  activity  by  training ;  but  if  this  be  not  done 
with  great  caution  and  judgment^  it  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  serious  results. 

Non-NitfrogeniMA  Prmdples. — The  non»nitr(^niEed 
principles  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances we  have  just  considered.  In  the  first  places  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  animak.    The  car- 
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niyora,  for  example,  may  be  well  nourished  upon  a  diet  com- 
posed exclusively  of  nitrogenized  matter;  and  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  upon  training  show  that  the  human 
subject  may  be  brought  to  a  high  condition  of  physical 
development)  when  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  are  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  food.  This  shows  conclusivdy 
that  the  division  of  the  food  into  plastic  and  calorific  ele- 
ments is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  animal  temperature 
may  be  maintained  without  the  hydr6-carbons.  The  nitro- 
genized principles  certainly  are  the  only  dass  of  alimentary 
substances  capable  of  forming  muscular  tissue  ;  but,  by  cer- 
tain transformations,  with  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  this  class  of  substances  is  capable  of 
producing  heat  and  of  furnishing  the  carbonic  acid  elimi- 
nated in  respiration.  The  non-nitrogenized  principles  are 
incapable  in  themselves  of  meeting  the  nutritive  demands 
of  the  system,  and  they  are  either  consumed  without  form- 
ing part  of  the  tissues,  or  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat. 
These  questions  we  have  already  considered  fully  under  the 
head  of  alimentation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  fat  always  exists  in  the  body  uncombined, 
either  in  the  ,form  of  adipose  tissue  or  fatty  granulations  in 
the  substance  of  other  tissues. 

The  non-nitrogenized  elements  taken  up  by  the  blood 
may  be  divided  into  two  varieties :  one,  the  sugars,  com- 
posed of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions to  form  water,  constituting  the  true  hydro-carbons ; 
and  the  other,  the  fats,  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
do  not  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  We  speak  of 
the  sugars  only,  because  starch  and  all  varieties  of  sugar 
taken  as  food  are  transformed  into  glucose. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  proximate  principles,  ali- 
mentation, and  glycogenosis,  we  have  already  referred  to  the 
destination  of  the  true  hydro-carbons  in  the  organism.  They 
are  taken  as  food  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  starch,  and  are  formed  constantly  by  the  liver,  in  all 
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clafiBes  of  aiLmals.  Sugar  is  never  discharged  from  the  body 
in  health/  nor  is  it  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  even 
as  a  temporary  condition.  It  generally  disappears  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  Imigs.  How  is  sugar  destroyed, 
and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  nutrition  }  In  studying  the 
changes  which  it  is  capable  of  passing  through,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid,  or  be  changed 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  precisely  to  what  extent  the 
sugars  undergo  these  changes,  or  how  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  inspired  oxygen,  it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  deter- 
mine. We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  exact  changes 
which  the  sugars  undergo  in  nutrition  are  unknown.  They 
seem  very  important  in  development,  being  abundant  in  the 
food  and  formed  largely  in  the  system  in  early  life.*  They 
certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  must  be  important  in  the  two 
remaining  phenomena  of  nutrition,  namely,  the  formation 
of  fat  and  the  development  of  animal  heat.  The  relations 
of  sugar  to  these  two  processes  will  be  taken  up  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

The  fats  taken  as  food  are  either  consumed  in  the  organ- 
ism, or  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue.  That 
the  fats  are  consumed,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for,  in 
the  normal  alimentation  of  man,  fat  is  a  constant  article, 
and  it  is  never  discharged  from  the  body.  We  are  forced 
to  admit,  however,  that  the  changes  which  fat  undergoes  in 
its  process  of  destruction  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 
All  that  we  positively  know  is,  that  the  fatty  principles 
of  the  food  are  formed  into  a  fine  emulsion  in  the  smaU  in- 
testine,  and  are  taken  up,  chiefly  by  the  lacteals,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  venous  system.     For  a  time,  during  ab- 

1  We  haT6  already  noted  the  exceptiozud  dlBcharge  of  sugar,  fat,  and  nitro. 
geniied  matter  in  the  mUk.  * 

*  We  hare  already  noted  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  production  of  glyco- 
genic matter  and  sugar  in  animals  depriyed  entirely  of  starch  and  sugar  in  their 
food,  when  it  seems  that  the  formation  must  talce  place  from  the  albuminoid 
principles. 
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sorption,  fat  may  exist  in  certain  quantity  in  the  blood; 
but  it  soon  disappears,  and  is  either  destroyed  directly  in  the 
circulatory  system,  or  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  adipose 
tissue  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  this  substance  con- 
Bumed.  That  it  may  be  destroyed  directly  is  proven  by  the 
consumption  of  fat  in  instances  where  the  amount  of  adipose 
matter  is  insignificant;  and  that  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
organism  may  be  consumed  is  shown  by  its  rapid  disappear- 
ance in  starvation. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  fat  to  nutrition  is  im- 
portant, but  somewhat  obscure.  It  does  not  take  part  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  that  are  endowed,  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree, with  the  so-called  vital  functions ;  and  when  these 
tissues  are  brought  to  their  highest  point  of  functional  de- 
velopment, the  fat  is  entirely  removed  from  their  substance. 
If  fat  be  not  a  plastic  material,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  func- 
tion remaining  but  that  of  keeping  up,  by  its  oxidation,  the 
animal  temperature.  But  it  is  not  proven  that  fat,  or  fat  and 
sugar,  are  the  sole  principles  concerned  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  generation  of  heat ;  for  both  of  these 
phenomena  occur  in  the  camivora,  and  in  man,  when  fat  and 
sugar  are  eliminated  from  the  food  and  the  fat  in  the  body  has 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Fat  is  undoubtedly  destroyed 
in  the  organism,  and  probably  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  eliminated ;  it  is  also  taken  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  cold  than  in  temperate  or  warm  climates ; ' 
but  we  cannot,  with  our  present  information,  say  without 
reserve,  that  fats  and  sugar  are  oxidized  directly,  by  a  pro- 
cess with  which  we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  com- 
bustion, and  that  their  exclusive  ftmction  is  the  production 
of  animal  heat. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fat  is  generally  deposited  in  tissues 
during  their  retrograde  processes.  The  muscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  during  the  involution  of  this  organ  after  partu- 
rition, become  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  fatty  granulations. 

I  See  ToL  iL,  Alimentatioii,  p.  128. 
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Long  disuse  of  any  part  will  produce  such  changes  in  its 
power  of  appropriating  nitrogenized  matter  for  its  regenera- 
tion, that  it  soon  becomes  atrophied  and  altered.  Li&tead 
of  the  normal  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissue,  we  have, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  deposition  of  fatty  matter. 
The  fat  is  here  inert,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  substance 
that  gives  to  the  part  its  characteristic  function.  These  phe- 
nomena are  strikingly  apparent  in  muscles  that  have  been 
long  disused  or  paralyzed,  or  in  nerves  that  have  lost  their 
functional  activity.  If  the  change  be  not  too  extensive,  the 
fat  may  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the  part  wiU  return  to  its 
normal  constitution,  by  appropriate,  exercise ;  but  fiieqnently 
the  alteration  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  irremediable  and 
permanent.  This  condition  is  known  in  pathology  under 
the  name  of  fatty  degeneration — a  term  which  implies  that 
the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  part  are  changed  or  degen- 
erated into  fat,  and  which  is  not  strictly  correct.  During  the 
ordinary  process  of  nutrition,  the  nitrogenized  elements  are 
removed  by  disassimilation,  and  new  matter,  of  the  sam6 
kind,  is  deposited ;  but  when  the  so-called  fatty  degenera- 
tion ocures,  fat  is  substituted  for  the  nitrogenized  substance. 
This  change,  then,  should  rather  be  called  fatty  substitution.' 
Accurate  observations  have  shown  that,  in  young  ani- 
mals, rapidly  fattened,  all  the  adipose  matter  in  the  body 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  taken  in  as  food ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fat  may  be  produced  de  novo  in  iiie  organism. 

J^ormation  and  Deposition  of  Fat. — The  question  of  the 
generation  of  fat  in  the  economy  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  accompanying, 
the  destruction  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  is  consumed, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements  of  food,  as 
weU  as  that  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.    It  is 

>  LiTTRjft  R  Robin,  Dtoftomumv  (2s  nUdecine^  Paris,  1866,  p.  1444,  Ardde^ 
SubiUtuHan  graineute. 
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tendered  probable,  indeed,  by  the  few  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  subject,  that  obesity  increases  the  power 
of  resistance  to  inanition/  At  all  events,  in  starvation,  the 
fatty  constitnents  of  the  body  are  the  first  to  be  consiuned, 
and  they  almost  entirely  disappear  before  death.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  sugar  is  never  deposited  in  any  part  of 
the  organism,  and  is  only  a  temporary  constituent  of  the 
blood.  If  the  sugars  and  fats  have,  in  certain  regards,  simi- 
lar functions  in  nutrition,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  mechani- 
cal functions  of  fat,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  organism  for 
use  under  extraordinary  conditions,  it  becomes  very  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  its  production  and  depo- 
sition. 

The  production  of  fatty  matter  by  certain  insects,  in  ex- 
cess of  tiie  fat  supplied  with  the  food,  was  established  long 
ago  by  the  researches  of  Huber,  whose  experiments  were 
fully  confirmed  by  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards.*  A  little 
later,  similar  observations  were  made  upon  birds,  by  Persoz,* 
and  upon  birds  and  mammals,  by  Boussingault.^  Some  of 
the  experiments  of  Boussingault  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  they  were  made  upon  pigs,  in  which  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus  closely  resembles  that  of  the  human  subject.  They 
showed  conclusively  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  more 
fiat  exists  in  the  bodies  of  animals  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  total  amount  of  fat  taken  as  food  added  to  the  fat  ex- 

relation  to  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 
development  of  fat,  it  was  ascertained  that  fat  could  be  pro- 
duced in  animals  upon  a  regimen,  sufficiently  nitrogenized, 
'  but  deprived  of  fatty  matters ;  but  the  fact  should  be  recog- 

'  Bee  ToL  iL,  Alimentation,  p.  26. 

*  Milks-Edwards,  Lefom  tur  la  phytudoffie^  Paria,  1862,  tome  vil,  p.  658. 

'  PnMOZ,  £:q)6rimem  mtr  tmgraU  dm  oiet. — Compta  rendu$f  Parii,  1844, 
tome  xtUL,  p.  246. 

^  BouBSiNOAULT,  EeektTcha  etphimmialm  iur  It  devehppemmi  dt  la  graim 
fpmdtiU  VaNmeniaHim  dm  antmaiue.— iflnioiyw  de  ehimU  agrieok  H  de  phyMogU^ 
Ptoia,  1864,  p.  106.  d  a$q. 
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nized  ^'  that  the  nutriment  which  prodnces  the  most  rapid 
and  pronounced  fattening  is  precisely  that  which  joins  to  the 
proper  proportion  of  albuminoid  substances  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  fatty  principles."  * 

Animals  cannot  be  fattened  without  a  certain  variety  in 
the  regimen.  We  have  already  discussed  the  necessity  of  a 
varied  diet,  and  have  shown  that  an  animal  will  die  of  star- 
vation when  confined  exclusively  to  one  class  of  principles, 
even  if  this  be  of  the  most  nutritious  character ; '  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  experiments  which  have 
demonstrated  that  a  diet  confined  exclusively  to  starch, 
sugar,  or  fat,  or  even  pure  albumen  or  fibrin,  cannot  sus- 
tain life,  much  less  fatten  an  animal.  We  are  prepared, 
then,  to  understand  why,  in  the  pigs  experimented  upon  by 
Boussingault,  a  regimen  confined  to  potatoes  did  not  prove 
to  be  fattening,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of 
starch,*  and  that  fat  was  produced  in  abundance  only  when 
the  food  presented  the  proper  variety  of  principlee. 

Yery  little  is  known  concerning  the  precise  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  fat.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  formed  firom  any  kind 
of  food,  even  when  it  is  exclusively  nitrc^nized ;  *  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  matter  of  common  observatioli  that  certain 
articles  of  diet  are  more  favorable  to  its  deposition  than 
others ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  herbivora  are  fattened 
much  more  readily,  as  a  rule,  tlian  the  camiyora. 

Theoretical  considerations  would  immediately  point  to 
starch  and  sugar  as  the  elements  of  food  most  easily  con- 
vertible into  fat,  as  they  contain  the  same  elements,  thought 
in  different  proportions ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

1  Boussingault,  op,  cU,^  p.  167. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  128. 

»  Op,  cU,y  p.  122. 

^  The  researdies  of  Wurts  hare  shown  that  certain  of  the  albamhioid  prin- 
eiples  can  be  converted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of  an  alkaH  and  heat,  and 
that  this  may  also  oooar  spontaneously  (Wunrs,  Sur  h  tram/onnatum  de  la 
/brine  en  aeide  hutyri^. — Oomptei  rendm,  Paris,  1844,  tome  xriil,  p.  704). 
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this  yiew  is  correct.  It  is  said  that  in  sugar-growing  sec- 
tions, during  the  period  of  grinding  the  cane,  the  laborers 
become  excessively  fat,  from  eating  large  quantities  of  the 
saccharine  matter.  We  cannot  refer  to  any  exact  scientific 
observations  on  this  point,  but  the  fact  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  physiologists.  Again,  it  has  been  frequently  a 
matter  of  individual  experience  that  sugar  and  starch  are 
favorable  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  especially  when  there  is  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  obesity.  A  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this,  and  one  which  has  met  with  considerable 
notoriety,  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  not  reported  by  a 
scientific  observer.  We  refer  to  the  letter  on  corpulence,  by 
Mr.  Banting.'  The  writer  of  this  curious  pamphlet,  in  1862, 
was  sixty-six  years  old,  five  feet  and  five  inches  in  height, 
and  weighed  two  hundred  and  two  pounds.  Under  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  William  Harvey,  F.  E.  C.  8.,  of  London,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  diet  containing  no  sugar,  and  as  little 
starch  and  fat  as  possible.  Continuing  this  regimen  for  one 
year,  he  gradually  lost  weight,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  each  week,  until  he  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pounds.  At  the  time  the  last  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  published,  in  1864,  he  enjoyed  perfect  health  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  weight  varying 
only  to  the  extent  of  one  pound,  more  or  less,  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  This  little  tract  is  very  interesting,  both  from 
the  importance  of  its  physiological  relations  and  its  quaint 
literary  style.    It  has  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  many 

adopted  the  system  here  advised,  with  results  more  or  less 
favorable.  A  study  of  the  course  of  diet  here  prescribed 
shows  it  be  a  pretty  rigid  training  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  succulent  vegetables  and  liquids,  which  are  allowed 
without  restriction.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  have  exceeded  the 
limits  prescribed,  and  neglected  the  caution  of  the  author 

>  Baktixo,  LetUr  on  Corpulmce,  London,  1864. 
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always  to  employ  it  under  tlie  advice  of  a  phjsicii^n ;  and 
its  too  rigid  enforcement  has  been  followed  bj  serions  dis- 
turbances in  general  nutrition.  Others,  however,  have  veri- 
fied the  favorable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Banting. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  remarkable  constitutional 
tendency  to  obesity  observed  in  some  individuals,  which  is 
very,  often  hereditary.  Such  persons  will  become  very  fat 
upon  a  comparatively  low  diet,  while  others  deposit  but  lit- 
tle adipose  matter,  even  when  the  regimen  is  abundant.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  former  are  generally  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  elements 
of  food,  while  the  latter  consume  a  greater  proportion  of 
nitrogenized  matter. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  that  the  habit  of  taking 
large  quantities  of  liquids  favors  the  formation  of  fat ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  scientific  basis  for  such  an  opinion. 
As  to  the  formation  of  fat  by  any  particular  organ  or  oigans 
in  the  body,  no  positive  scientific  view  has  been  advanced, 
except  the  proposition  by  Bernard,  that  the  liver  had  this 
function,  in  addition  to  its  glycogenic  office.  This  we  have 
already  discussed,  and  have  shown  that  such  a  function  is 
far  firom  being  positively  established.* 

Condition  under  which  Fat  eodats  in  the  Organism. — ^It 
is  said  that  fat  combined  with  phosphorus  is  united  with  ni- 
trogenized matter  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but 
its  condition  here  is  not  well  understood,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  nervous  system.  A  small  quantity  of 
fat  is  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  little  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  bile ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  fat  always 
exists  in  the  body  isolated  and  uncombined  with  nitrogen- 
ized matter,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  globules  and  of  adipose 
tissue.  The  three  varieties  of  fat  are  here  combined  in 
variable  proportions,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difierenoes  in 
its  consistence  in  different  situations.     The  ultimate  ele- 

>  See  page  828. 
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ments  of  fat  are,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two 
latter  in  unequal  proportions.  It  has  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  either  stearine,  margarine,  or  oleine 
in  a  condition  of  sufficieixt  purity  to  ascertain  their  exact 
ultimate  composition.^ 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  Adipose  Tissue. — ^Adipose 
tissue  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  interstices  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  where  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
panniculus  adiposus.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  so-called  cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  and  is  simply 
associated  with  it  without  being  one  of  its  essential  parts ; 
for  the  areolar  tissue  is  abundant  in  certain  situations,  as  the 
eyelids  and  scrotum,  where  there  is  no  adipose  matter,  and 
adipose  tissue  exists  sometimes,  as  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  without  any  areolar  tissue. 

Adipose  tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body,  and  has 
important  mechanical  functions.*  Its  anatomical  element  is 
a  vesicle,  from  ^fg-  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed 
of  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  Yzhrv  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
thick,  enclosing  fluid  contents.'  The  form  of  the  vesicles  is 
naturally  rounded  or  ovoid ;  but  in  microscopical  prepara- 
tions they  are  generally  compressed  so  as  to  become  irregu- 
larly polyhedrical.  The  membrane  sometimes  presents  a 
small  nucleus  attached  to  its  inner  surface.  The  contents 
are  a  minute  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid  moistening  the 
internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  a  mixture  of  oleine, 
margarine,  and  stearine,  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  but  becoming  harder  on  cooling.*  Little  rosettes 
formed  of  acicular  crystals  of  margarine  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  fat-vesicles,  when  the  temperature  is  rather  low. 


'  RoBUf  n  YiRDiiL,  TraUk  de  eMmU  anaiomi^  d  phmologiqii^^  Paiit,  18SS, 
iil,  p.  106. 

*  See  Tol.  L,  Introduotion,  p.  6S. 

'  LxTTRi  R  BoBiir,  IHciknnaiTt  de  m^cXwtiM,  Paria,  1860,  Article,  Adipeux. 

*  Todd  and  Bowxah,  JPhytidoffieal  AwaUm^  and  JPhffMoff}/  of  Man^  PhOft. 
delphl%  1867,  p.  89. 
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The  adipose  vesicles  are  collected  into  little  lobules,  from 
]>f  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter/  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
rather  wide  net-work  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  Close  ex- 
amination of  these  vessels  shows,  that  they  frequently  sur- 
round individual  fat-cells,  in  the  form  of  single  loops. 
There  is  no  distribution  of  nerves  or  lymphatics  to  the  ele- 
ments of  adipose  tissue. 

It  is  seen  by  this  sketch  of  the  structure  of  adipose  tis- 
sue, that  there  is  no  anatomical  reason  for  classing  these 
vesicles  with  the  ductless  glands,  as  is  done  by  some  physi- 
ologists. They  undoubtedly,  under  certain  conditions,  have 
the  power  of  filling  themselves  with  fat ;  but  it  would  be 
no  more  appropriate  to  call  this  a  secretion  than  to  apply  this 
term  to  the  development  and  natrition  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance within  the  sarcolemma. 

CondUiona  which  mflitenoe  JTutrition. — ^We  know  more 
concerning  the  conditions  that  influence  the  general  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  than  about  the  nature  of  the  process  itself. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  when  we  come  to  study  the  ner- 
voos  system,  that  there  are  nerves  which  regulate,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nutritive  forces.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  nutrition  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  the 
nerves,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  certain  nerves,  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  blood,  and  perhaps  by  other  influences,  are 
capable  of  modifying  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  parts,  we  have  shown  that  this  is  not  only  desirable 
but  indispensable;  and  the  proper  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  all  parts  involves  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  separate  parts  of  the  organism  and  the 
organism  as  a  whole  have  a  limited  existence ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  change  of  nitrogenized,  living  substance  into 
effete  matter,  a  process  that  is  increased  in  activity  by  phya- 

>  LiTTRi  ET  Robin,  loe,  eU. 
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iological  exercise,  consumes,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  amount 
of  the  limited  life  of  the  part.  Physiological  exercise 
increases  disassimilation,  but  it  also  increases  the  activity  of 
nutrition  and  favors  development.  It  is  a  favorite  sophism 
to  assert  that  bodily  or  mental  effort  is  made  always  at  the 
expense  of  a  definite  amount  of  vitality  and  matter  consumed. 
This  is  partly  true,  but  mainly  false.  Work  involves  change 
into  effete  matter ;  but  when  restricted  within  physiological 
limits,  it  engenders  a  corresponding  activity  of  nutrition, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  supply  from  without  be  suffi- 
cient. Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  live  longer 
under  a  system  of  physiological  exercise  of  every  part,  than 
if  he  made  the  least  effort  possible.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by 
such  use  of  parts  that  they  can  undergo  proper  development 
and  become  the  seat  of  normal  nutrition.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  facts,  life  is  self-limited.  Unless  subjected 
to  some  process  which  arrests  all  changes,  such  as  cold,  the 
action  of  preservative  fluids,  etc.,  organic  substances  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  transformation.  In  the  living  body,  their 
disassimilation  and  nutrition  are  unceasing ;  and  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  influence  of  what  is  called  life,  they 
change,  first  losing  irritability,  or  becoming  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  and  afterward  decomposing  into 
matters  which,  like  the  results  of  their  disassimilation,  are 
destined  to  be  appropriated  by  the  v^etable  kingdom. 
Nutrition  sufficient  to  supply  the  physiological  decay  of 
parts  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  wonderful  forces 
in  the  fecundated  ovum  lead  it  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment that  requires,  in  the  human  subject,  more  than  twenty 
years  for  its  completion ;  and  when  development  ceases,  no 
one  can  say  why  it  becomes  arrested,  nor  can  we  give  any 
sufficient  reason  why,  with  a  sufficient  and  appropriate  sup- 
ply of  material,  a  man  should  not  grow  indefinitely.  After 
the  being  is  fully  developed,  and  during  what  is  known  as 
the  adult  period,  the  supply  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
waste.   But  aftier  this,  nutrition  gradually  becomes  deficient, 
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and  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in  progreBsive  old  age  is 
more  and  more  inadequate  to  supply  the  place  of  the  living 
nitrogenized  subfitance.  We  may  at  this  time,  as  an  excep- 
tion, have  a  considerable  deposition  of  fat,  but  the  nitn^n- 
ized  matter  is  always  deficient,  and  the  proportion  of  inert 
inorganic  matter  combined  with  it  is  increased. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  forces  which 
induce  the  regeneration  or  nutrition  of  parts  reside  in  the 
organic  nitrogenized  substance,  and  that  they  give  to  the 
parts  their  characteristic  functions,  which  we  call  vital ;  the 
inorganic  matter  being  passive,  or  having,  at  the  most, 
purely  physical  functions.  If,  therefore,  as  age  advances, 
the  organic  matter  be  graduaUy  losing  the  power  of  com- 
pletely  regenerating  its  substance,  and  if  its  proportion 
be  progressively  diminishing,  while  the  inorganic  matter  is 
increasing  in  quantity,  a  time  will  come  when  some  of  the 
organs  necessary  to  life  wiU  be  unable  to  perform  their 
office.  When  this  occurs  we  have  death  from  old  age,  or 
physiological  dissolution.  This  may  be  a  gradual  failure  of 
the  general  process  of  nutrition,  or  it  may  attack  some  one 
organ  or  system.  Why  death  is  thus  certain  to  occur,  we  do 
not  know,  any  more  than  we  can  explain  why  and  how 
animals  live. 

The  modifications  in  nutrition  due  to  the  very  varied  in 
fiuences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  present  a  most 
extended  subject  for  discussion ;  but  we  shall  not  touch  upon 
any  of  these  infiuences  that  are  not  purely  physiological. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  modifications,  are  those 
due  to  age,  constituting,  as  they  do,  in  early  life,  the  process 
of  development.  They  will  be  treated  of  fiilly  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  generation.  It  is  evident,  also,  from 
what  we  have  already  said,  that  each  tissue  and  organ  has 
its  own  conditions  of  nutrition  and  development ;  and  this 
constitutes  another  interesting  division  of  the  subject,  the 
more  so,  because  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual tissues  are  closely  connected  with  the  processes  of 
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regeneration  and  repair  after  injury.  We  have  stated,  as 
fjBff  as  possible,  all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  fully-formed  tissues  of  the  body ;  but  their  develop- 
ment belongs  to  embryology.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to 
follow  the  processes  of  regeneration  after  injury  in  nerves, 
muscles,  bone,  etc.,  we  would  be  compelled  to  pass  almost 
immediately  into  the  domain  of  pathology.  The  influences 
of  climate,  respiratory  activity,  food,  etc.,  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  heads  of  respiration,  alimentation,  and 
excretion,  and  will  be  touched  upon  again  in  connection 
with  animal  heat. 

Products  of  Dtsassimilatian, — ^It  only  remains  now  to 
recapitulate  briefly  the  mode  of  production  of  the  excretions. 
The  process  of  disassimilation,  we  are  aware,  always  accom- 
panies nutrition,  and  the  substances  thus  formed  are  the 
result  of  the  final  changes  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
tissues.  As  we  have  seen  in  studying  the  urine,  the  excre- 
mentitious  principles  proper  are  always  associated  with  in- 
organic matter,  which  has  passed  through  the  organism; 
and  while  there  are  many  effete  substances  that  we  have 
been  able  to  recognize,  there  are  probably  others  which  have 
thus  far  escaped  observation.  It  is  almost  futile  to  specu- 
late upon  the  probable  bearing  which  the  discovery  of  new 
excrementitious  principles  will  have  upon  pathological  con- 
ditions, while  there  are  so  many,  which  we  now  know  only 
by  name,  their  relations  to  the  different  tissues  being  still 
obscure ;  but  if  we  reason  from  the  light  thrown  upon  cer- 
tain diseased  conditions  by  the  fact  that  urea,  the  urates,  and 
cholesterine  are  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  blood  and  produce 
certain  symptoms,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  description  of 
new  effete  principles  will  have  an  important  influence  upon 
our  pathological  knowledge  as  weU  as  our  comprehension  of 
physiological  processes.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant excrementitious  matters,  the  relations  of  which  to  nutri* 
tion  and  disassimilation  are  more  or  less  fully  understood: 


Oarfooiiicacid(COa).. 


Urea  (CaH^NaOf). 
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Products  of  IHsassmdlaMon. 

N<MM  fifprinelfiU.  Bow  tgoenML 

Principally  by  the 
lungs;  but  also 
by  the  akin,  and 
in  solution  in  the 
excreted  fluids. 

Alkaline  sudorates  (Sadoric  add,  Gi»HtOitN)* Perspiration. 

Principally  in  the 
urine;  butaoer- 
tiun  quantity  in 
the  perspiration. 

Urate  of  soda  (TTric  acid,  GftHNaOa+HO) Urine. 

Urate  of  ammonia " 

Urate  of  potassa " 

Urate  of  lime " 

Urate  of  magnesia ^ 

Hippurate  of  soda  (Hippurio  acid,  Gi8H»K0») ^ 

Hippurate  of  potassa " 

Hippurate  of  lime. *' 

Creatine  (C8H.0«N|+ 2H0) *' 

Creatinine  (OsHTOfNi). , " 

Oxalate  of  lime  (OaO,CaOt+2HO) 

Xanthine  (OitH»N404). 

Stercorine  (changed  from  Cholesterine,  Ca»HaaO,  of  bile). . .  Faeces. 
Excretine  (CTBHyaOaS) ** 


In  the  above  list  we  have  omitted  all  doubtfiil  exeremen- 
titiouB  principles,  as  well  as  the  inorganic  compounds  found 
in  the  excreted  fluids ;  and  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
substances  therein  enumerated  represent,  as  far  as  we  are 
now  able  to  determine,  the  physiological  wear  of  the  oigan- 
ism.  We  shall  not  again  discuss  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
tissues  involves  physiological  waste  or  decay,  and  that  the 
excrementitious  principles  proper  represent  the  final  changes 
of  the  organic  substance.  We  know  that  this  process  goes 
on  without  necessarily  involving  exercise  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  parts ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  exercise, 
or  work,  increases  the  activity  both  of  nutrition  and  wear. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  principles  underlying  all  our  ideas 
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of  the  process  of  nutrition.  We  shall  not  discuss  here  the 
influence  of  work  upon  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  nitro- 
genized  compounds,  particularly  urea,  for  we  have  already 
examined  that  subject  most  carefully  in  another  place ;  ^  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  a  general  law,  that  has 
yet  to  find  its  exceptions,  that  physiological  work  increases 
excretion. 

See  page  SMi 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

AinUAI.    HEAT. 

General  coiiBidenitionfl — ^Limits  of  TarUtion  in  the  nonnal  temperature  in  nui 
— YariationB  with  external  temperature — ^VariaUons  in  different  parts  of 
the  body — ^Variationa  at  different  periods  of  life — ^Diurnal  Tariations — ^Bda- 
tions  of  animal  heat  to  digestion — ^Influence  of  defectiye  nutriUon  and  in- 
anition— ^Influence  of  exercise,  mental  exertion,  and  the  nerrous  system, 
upon  Ijhe  heat  of  the  body. 

The  process  of  nntrition  in  animals  is  always  attended 
with  the  development  of  heat,  and  produces  a  temperature 
more  or  less  independent  of  external  conditions.  This  is  true 
in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  animal  organizations ; 
and  analogous  phenomena  have  even  been  observed  in  plants. 
In  cold-blooded  animals,  nutrition  may  be  suspended  by  a 
diminished  external  temperature,  and  certain  of  the  functions 
become  temporarily  arrested,  to  be  resumed  when  the  animal 
is  exposed  to  a  greater  heat.  This  is  true,  to  some  extent, 
in  certain  warm-blooded  animals  that  periodically  pass  into 
a  condition  of  stupor,  called  hibernation ;  but  in  man,  and 
nearly  all  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  can  undergo  but  slight  variations.  The 
animal  heat  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  intense  cold  of  the 
frigid  zones  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics ;  and 
if,  from  any  cause,  the  body  become  incapable  of  keeping  up 
its  temperature  when  exposed  to  cold,  or  moderating  it  when 
exposed  to  heat,  death  is  the  invariable  result. 

The  production  of  animal  heat  is  so  closely  connected 
v^ith  nutrition,  that  in  serious  pathological  modificationa  of 
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this  process,  as  in  the  essential  fevers  or  eztensive  inflamma- 
tions, the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  an  important 
guide,  particnlarlj  in  prognosis.  The  clinical  value  of  a 
recognition  of  the  temperature  in  disease  has  only  been  fully 
appreciated  within  a  few  years,  especially  since  the  very 
elaborate  observations  of  Wunderlich,  and  other  German 
observers.* 

The  study  of  the  temperature  in  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals presents  very  great  interest,  but  the  limits  of  a  work 
on  pure  human  physiology  restrict  us  to  the  phenomena  as 
observed  in  man,  and  in  animals  in  which  the  processes  of 
nutrition  are  similar,  if  not  identical.  We  shall  therefore 
treat  of  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view,  and  consider  it 
as  follows : 

1.  The  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject,  with 
its  variations  in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  at  different 
periods  of  life. 

2.  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  animal  temperature,  and 
the  relations  of  alimentation,  digestion,  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, exercise,  and  the  nervous  system. 

3.  The  means  by  whicb  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health. 

Limits  of  Vernation  in  the  Nomud  Temperature  in 
Man, — A  great  number  of  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject  under 
different  conditions ;  but  we  shall  cite  those  only  in  which  all 
sources  of  error  in  thermometry  seem  to  have  been  avoided, 
and  in  which  the  results  present  noticeable  peculiarities. 
One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  taking  the  general  tem- 
perature has  been  to  introduce  a  delicate  thermometer,  care- 
fully protected  from  all  diBturbing  conditions,  into  the  axilla, 
reading  off  the  degrees  after  the  mercury  has  become  abso- 

I  HiBTZ,  ChaieuT  dan»  VHat  dt  maladie, — yiomfeau  didhntimre  de  fMtom$^ 
Pftrii,  18A7,  tome  tI,  p.  772,  H  nq. 
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lutely  Btationary.  ^Nearly  all  obBervations  made  in  thifl  way 
agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  Oavarret,^  who  estimates 
that  the  temperature  in  the  axilla,  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
adult  man,  in  a  temperate  climate,  ranges  between  97*7^ 
and  99'6®.'  Dr.  Davy,  from  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tipns  on  the  temperature  under  the  tongue,  estimates  the 
standard,  in  a  temperate  climate,  at  98^.*  When  we  ex- 
amine the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  deeper  vessels 
and  the  variations  in  different  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the 
axilla  and  the  tongue,  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  external 
influences,  do  not  exactly  represent  the  general  heat  of  the 
organism ;  but  these  are  the  situations,  particularly  the  axilla, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  most  frequently  taken,  both  in 
physiological  and  pathological  examinations.  As  a  standard 
for  comparison,  we  may  assume  that  the  most  conmion  tem- 
perature in  these  situations  is  98^,  subject  to  variation  within 
the  limits  of  health  of  about  0*5®  below  and  1*5®  above. 

V(iri(iHon8  with  External  Tem^peratare, — ^There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  varies, 
though  within  very  restricted  limits,  with  extreme  changes 
in  climate.  The  results  obtained  by  Davy,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  observations  in  temperate  and  hot  climates,  show  an 
elevation  in  the  tropics  of  from  0*5®  to  8**.*  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  human  body,  the  surface  being  properly  pro- 
tected, is  capable  of  enduring  for  some  minutes  a  heat  much 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  general  temperature  is  raised  but  very  slightly,  as  com- 
pared with  the  intense  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Dobson,  the  tempera- 
ture was  only  raised  to  99'5°  in  one  instance,  101*5^  in  an- 

I  Gatasrit,  Ik  la  thdleur  produUe  par  U$  Hrm  viwmU^  Paris,  1865,  p.  100. 

*  All  the  temperatures,  nnlesB  H  be  otherwise  stated,  are  giTen  according  to 
the  Fahrenhdt  scale. 

*  Datt,  Jietearehm,  Pkynologieal  and  Anatomieai,  London,  1889,  toL  L,  pi 
196. 

«  Datt,  lae,  cU, 
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other,  and  102^  in  a  third,  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  more  than  212^.'  MM.  Delaroche  and  Berger,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  temperature  in  the  mouth  could  be  in- 
creased by  firom  8^  to  9^,  after  sixteen  minutes'  exposure  to 
intense  heat.*  This  was  for  the  external  parts  only ;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
organs  ever  undergoes  such  extensive  variations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  temperature  in  persons 
exposed  to  intense  cold,  as  in  Arctic  explorations,  because 
the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
body  as  fully  as  possible ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  animal  heat  may  be  considerably  reduced,  as  a  tempo- 
rary condition,  without  producing  death.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Currie  caused  the  temperature  in 
a  man  to  fall  16^  by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath;  but  he 
could  not  bring  it  below  83^.  This  extreme  depression, 
however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature afterward  returned  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  normal  standard.*  Nearly  the  same  results  were  ob- 
tained  by  Htmter,  in  a  series  of  experimentB  on  a  monse. 
With  an  external  temperature  of  60^,  he  found  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  99%  and  in  the  pelvis 
96°.    The  animal  was  then  exposed  for  an '  hour  to  a  cold 


*  DoBSOX,  BxperimtnU  in  an  Seated  Hoom, — PkUoeopkieal  Tram$aetian$^  Lon« 
don,  1Y76,  p.  468,  d  •eq, 

*DiLAfiOGHi,  B^q^himiMB  mirlm  efftU  ^^^me  fcrU  ikcimr  pv^^ 
mU  ammale, — Thitm  dn  Parii,  1806,  tome  L,  Na  zL  M.  Delarocbe,  In  conneo- 
tioQ  with  M.  Beigtr,  toMdt  a  nnmber  of  Teiy  interesting  experiments  upon  the 
inflnenoe  of  high  temperatures  upon  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  Delaroche 
rsDiained  for  dght  minutes  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  176*,  and  the  tempera- 
ture under  the  tongue  was  raised  from  a  little  orer  98*  to  nearly  107*.  In  an 
experiment  of  the  same  kind  by  Berger,  the  temperature  was  raised,  in  sixteen 
minutes,  from  98*  to  nearly  106*.  Enclosed  in  a  hot  steam-bath  of  from  100* 
to  120*,  the  temperature,  in  one  instance,  was  raised,  In  thirteen  minutes,  to 
Ofer  IDS*,  and  in  another,  in  fifteen  minutes,  to  101*  {Loe,  eU^  pp.  ^8,  44). 

*  Oonuf ,  An  Aeemmi  of  tk$  remarkable  JSffede  of  a  SMpmrtek  on  lAe  Mari^ 
nere;  wiA  B/fertmrnUe  and  OheervaHone  on  (he  JnJIumce  of  ImmertUm  in  freth 
and  mh  WaUr^  hat  and  oofd^  on  the  Powere  of  the  Umnff  Boffy.—I^iheophieal 
Trameadtone^  London,  1792,  p.  204,  et  $tq, 
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atmosphere  of  13^,  and  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  tem- 
perature at  the  diaphragm  of  16^^  and  at  the  pelvis  of  18°.' 
These  results  show  that  while  the  normal  yariations  in 
temperature  in  the  human  subject,  even  when  exposed  to 
great  climatic  changes,  are  very  slight,  generally  not  rangmg 
beyond  two  degrees,  the  body  may  be  exposed  for  a  time  to 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  and  the  extreme  limits,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  life,  may  be  reached.  As  far  as 
has  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  these  limits  are 
83**  and  lOY** ;  giving  a  range  of  about  16®  below  and  9** 
above  the  average  standard  under  normal  conditions.* 

Variations  in  different  Pa/rts  of  ihs  Body, — ^It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  temperature  of  the  internal  organs  should 
be  higher  and  more  constant  than  that  of  parts,  like  the  axflla 
or  month,  more  or  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation 
and  contact  with  the  cool  air;  and  the  differences  observed 
in  the  blood  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
have  important  bearings,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  upon 
the  various  theories  of  animal  heat.  We  shall  here  simply 
note  the  variations  observed  in  the  blood  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  late  observations, 
which  have  generally  been  made  with  apparatus  much  more 
reliable  and  delicate  than  was  formerly  employed. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
modifications  in  temperature  accompanying  the  general 
change  of  the  blood  from  arterial  to  venous ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  exact  and  elaborate  are  those  by  M.  Claude  Ber- 
nard.  For  measuring  the  temperature  in  diffe^nt  parts  of 
the  vascular  system,  he  used  the  exceedingly  delicate  "  me- 

'  Hunter,  ObttrvdaomM  wi  certain  jParU  of  the  Animal  CSemnom^^  hooAxm^ 
1792,  p.  114. 

*  We  have  referred  only  to  obeenrationB  upon  the  infloenoe  of  the  siOTomid- 
ing  temperatore  in  man  and  mammals  generally.  Certain  important  peculiari- 
ties in  this  regard  have  been  observed  in  hibernating  animala,  and  in  reptilea, 
fishes,  and  insects,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  comparMive  phni> 
ology. 
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tastadc  "  thermometers  of  M.  Walferdin ;  *  and  in  all  com« 
parative  observations  he  employed  the  same  instrument,  in* 
troduced  succesaively  into  different  parts,  frequently  revers- 
ing the  order,  and  employing  every  precaution  so  as  to  insure 
perfectly  physiological  conditions.  The  preeminent  skill  of 
this  distinguished  observer  in  experimenting  upon  Uving  ani- 
mals  is  almost  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  results. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  blood  becomes  slightly 
lowered  in  its  temperature  in  passing  through  the  general 
capillary  circulation ; '  but  the  amount  of  difference  is  ordi- 
narily not  more  than  a  fitu;tion  of  a  degree,  and  is  dependent, 
in  all  probability,  upon  external  conditions  And  the  evapora- 
tion constantly  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  This 
fact  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  animal  heat 
is  generated  in  greatest  part  in  the  general  capillary  system, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  nutritive  action ;  for  the  blood  circu- 
lates with  such  rapidity  that  the  heat  acquired  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  internal  organs,  where  little  or  none  is  lost,  is 
but  slightly  diminished  before  the  fluid  passes  into  the  arte- 
ries, even  in  circulating  through  the  lungs ;  and  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  simply  moderates  the  heat  acquired  in 
the  tissues,  and  keeps  it  at  the  proper  standard.  We  know 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  equalized  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation and  cutaneous  transpiration ;  and  all  comparative  ob- 
servations on  the  temperature  in  different  parts  show  that, 
where  it  is  not  subjected  to  refrigerating  influences,  the  blood 
is  warmer  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

The  elaborate  investigations  of  Bernard  have  demon- 
strated that  the  blood  is,  as  the  rule,  from  0*86^  to  1*8^ 
warmer  in  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  the  aorta.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  hepatic  veins  is  from  0'18°  to  1*44**  higher 

>  Bi&SABAp  JUquidm  de  Varffmiitmej  Puis,  1869,  tome  L,  p.  t%  d  ieq,  Ber> 
natd  here  givei  a  foil  dMcription  of  this  instmmeiit.  With  it  he  has  been  able 
to  note  accurately  yariationa  of  ^^  of  a  degree  cent 

*  BiRKABD,  epi  eit,  p.  58,  and  Lokor,  TrmU  d^phymoJogi^^  Pariii  1869,  tome 
VL,  p.  517. 
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tlian  in  the  portal  veins.  These  figores  are  the  resnlt  of 
numerous  experiments  made  on  dogs.  The  maximum  of 
thirty-three  observations  upon  the  temperature  in  the  aorta 
was  105"8®,  and  the  minimum,  98*78°;  the  maximum  of 
thirty-two  observations  upon  the  portal  vein  was  106'34®, 
and  the  minimum,  100'04:° ;  the  maximum  of  thirty-five  ob- 
servations upon  the  hepatic  veins  was  107°,  and  the  mini- 
mum, 99*86°.*  Compared  with  the  aorta,  tiie  temperature 
of  the  portal  vein  was  generally  found  to  be  higher  (maxi- 
mum of  difference,  0*9°) ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  five  out  of 
fifteen,  it  was  a  very  little  lower,  which  is  explained  by  Ber- 
nard by  the  supposition  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  not  en- 
tirely removed  from  external  modifying  influences.  These 
results  show  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is  warmer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  general  fact  that  the  superficial  {>art8  are  cooler  than 
those  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  observed 
by  Hunter,*  Davy,'  and  others,  does  not  demand  extended 
discussion ;  but  in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Breschet  and 
Becquerel,*  who  were  among  the  first  to  employ  thermo- 
electric apparatus  in  the  study  of  animal  heat,  it  was  found 
that  the  cellular  tissue  was  from  2*5°  to  3*8°  cooler  than  the 
muscles.  This  difference  will  be  readily  understood  when 
we  consider  the  production  of  heat  in  the  general  system, 
and  more  especially  in  the  highly-organized  parts. 

A  most  interesting  question,  in  this  connection,  relates 

1  Bernard,  op,  cii,^  p.  84.  We  have  calculated  theae  results  from  an  elabo- 
rate table  giyen  by  Bernard,  but  have  disregarded  two  obseirations  (Nos.  17 
and  18,  table  iii.),  made  on  animals  after  death,  the  circulation  being  kept -up 
by  artificial  respiration. 

*  Hunter,  E3q)erimenia  and  Obtervalumt  on  Anitnalt,  with  raped  to  the  Power 
of  producing  Seal. — ObaervaHoru  on  certain  Parte  of  the  Animal  (Eeonomy^  Lon- 
don, 1Y92,  pp.  108, 116. 

'  Djltt,  Jteeearchee,  Phyeiologioal  and  AnatonUeat,  London,  1889;  vol  L,  pu 
150,  et  eeq.  The  paper  here  referred  to  first  appeared  in  the  PhiloeopMeal 
Traneactione,  in  1814. 

*  Breschet  st  Becquerel,  Premier  memoire  ear  la  ehaleur  ammaU.^Annalei 
de  ehimie  et  dephyeique^  Paris,  1836,  tome  lix.,  p.  129. 
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to  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart  Upon  this  point  there  have  been  several 
conflicting  observations,  the  results  favoring  two  opposite 
theories  of  calorification.  By  some  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  blood  gains  heat  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  this 
is  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  direct  union,  in  these  organs, 
of  oxygen  with  the  hydro-carbons ;  while  others  suppose  that 
the  blood  is  slightly  refrigerated  in  the  air-cells.  The  ques- 
tions here  involved  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  theories  of  animal  heat ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
at  present  to  a  study  of  the  experimental  facts. 

An  excellent  review  of  all  the  important  direct  observa- 
tions upon  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  in 
living  animals  is  given  by  Bernard,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
original  experiments.  It  appears  from  this  that  Coleman, 
Astley  Cooper,  Saissy,  Davy,  Thackrah,  and  Nasse,  found 
the  blood  warmer  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
right.  Mayer  did  not  find  any  difference  in  animals  re- 
cently killed.  Autenreith  found  the  blood  warmer  in  the 
right  side  in  an  animal  recently  killed,  the  circulation  being 
kept  up  by  artificial  respiration.  Berger,  CoUard  de  Mar- 
tigny,  Magendie  and  Bernard,  Hering,  Georg  von  Liebig, 
and  Fick  found  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  right 
side.'  This  being  the  state  of  the  question  in  1859,  it  re- 
mains to  see  how  far  the  conditions  under  which  these  re- 
sults were  obtained  are  capable  of  explaining  their  contra- 
dictory  character. 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the  external 
refrigerating  influences  might  act  differently  upon  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  particularly  as  the  right  ventricle  is  much 
thinner  than  the  left.  It  would  not  be  improper,  indeed,  to 
exclude  all  observations  made  in  this  way,  and  depend  en- 
tirely upon  experiments  in  which  the  physiological  condi- 
tions are  not  so  palpably  violated.  Magendie  and  Bernard 
introduced  delicate  thermometers  into  the  two  sides  of  the 

>  BxRiiABD,  Liguidet  de  Vorganume^  Paris,  1869,  tome  i.,  p.  66,  d  teq. 
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heart,  throogli  the  resBels  in  the  neck,  withont  opening  tue 
chest.  These  experiments  were  made  upon  a  horse,  and  the 
right  heart  was  always  found  considerably  warmer  than  the 
left.  Bering  introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  in  a  living  calf  affected  with  cardiac  ectopia. 
The  temperature  of  the  right  side  was  102'74^,  and  the  left 
side,  101*79^.'  Greoi^  von  laebig  illustrated  one  of  the 
sources  of  error  in  all  examinations  made  after  opening  the 
chest,  by  fiUing  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  a  dog  with  warm 
water,  placing  the  oigan  in  a  water-bath,  and  bringing  the 
two  sides  to  precisely  the  same  temperature.  After  five 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  temperature  in  the  right 
veatricle  was  sensibly  lower  than  in  the  left,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.* 
The  observations  by  Bernard  himself  upon  dogs  and  sheep 
are  very  conclusive,  as  far  as  these  animals  are  concerned. 
In  dogs  he  found  a  difference  of  firom  0*1^  to  0*2°,  always 
in  favor  of  the  right  side ;  and  the  results  in  sheep  were 
nearly  the  same.* 

A  series  of  experiments  recently  instituted  by  Colin 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  there  are  other  conditions 
that  may  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  opposite  results  of 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  besides  exposure  of  the  parts  to  the  air.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  two  experiments,  he  found  the  blood  warmer  in 
the  right  side  in  thirty-one ;  in  fifty-one,  it  was  warmer  on 
the  left  side ;  and  in  twenty-one,  there  was  no  difference.* 
He  finds  that  in  animals  covered  with  a  thick  fleece,  like 
sheep,  where  there  is  but  little  loss  of  temperature  by  the 
general  surface,  the  blood  in  the  right  heart  is  generally 

>  Bernard  (e^p.  eU^  p.  106,  ei  aeq.)  gives  a  fUU  account  of  this  Tory  interest- 
ing  obseiration. 

'  BXRNARD,  op,  CU.,  p.  60. 

»  Op.  cU,,  pp.  110,  116. 

*  Colin,  Experiences  eur  la  chakmr  animale,  in  the  report  by  Lonort. — Con^ 
Ut  renduey  Paris,  1867,  tome  Ixir.,  p.  464.  The  error  in  the  figoiee  quoted  is 
in  the  original  report 
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warmer  than  in  the  left ;  while  in  horses,  dogs,  and  probably 
in  man,  where  there  is  considerable  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin, 
the  blood  is  warmer  on  the  left  side.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  the  blood  can  pass  through  the  lungs  without 
losing  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  but  the  experiments  just 
detailed,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  earlier  ob- 
senrations,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

These  experiments  are  only  indirectly  applicable  to  the 
human  subject ;  and  if  it  be  proven  that  in  animals,  the  con- 
ditions vary  with  ^^  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  digestive  appa- 
ratua,  and  the  muscular  system,"  ^  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  demonstration,  to  say  what  change  in 
temperature,  if  any,  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  The  only  reliable  observations  upon 
this  point  in  man  are  those  lately  made  by  Prof.  Lombard, 
of  Boston.  Prof.  Lombard  used  in  his  experiments  a  very 
ingenious  and  delicate  thermo-electric  apparatus,  capable 
of  indicating  a  difference  of  ^^^  of  a  degree  cent.'  With 
this  instrument,  he  was  able  to  determine  very  slight 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial 
system,  by  simply  placing  the  conductors  over  any  of  the 
superficial  vessels,  like  the  radial.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  note  the  actual  temperature  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
in  the  human  subject  during  life ;  but  Prof.  Lombard  en- 
deavored to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  by  calculating  that  if  all 
the  sources  of  refrigeration  in  the  lungs  were  artificially 
removed,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  should  gain  about  the 
same  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  lost  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. To  effect  this  object,  he  breathed  air  saturated 
with  moisture  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  circulating 
blood.  ^^  K,  then,  when  respiration  takes  place  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  blood  is  cooled  one-third  of  a  degree 
(cent.)  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  the  temperature  should 

*  Coi.iv,  loe,  cU. 

*  Lombard,  DmcHpHon  ttun  tumod  appareil  thirmoMsdriqMe  pour  VHudi  4^ 
tf  MUwr  animak, — Arehivet  dephynchgie^  Paris,  186S,  tome  L,  p.  498. 
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be  raised  so  much ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  a  degree, 
when  we  respire  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  water,  all  loss  of  heat  then  being 
impossible."  *  In  numerous  experiments  performed  on  this 
principle,  Profl  Lombard  failed  to  observe  a  sufficiently 
marked  elevation  of  temperature  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  is  ordinarily  cooled  in  passing  through  the 
lungs.  These  experiments  cannot  be  so  positive  as  those 
made  by  introducing  thermometers  into  the  heart  in  living 
animals  without  opening  the  chest  or  disturbing  the  circu- 
lation; but  they  are  important,  in  connection  with  such 
observations,  as  failing  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  either 
cooled  or  heated  in  the  lungs. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  any  change  in  the  temperature^  in  the  blood  in  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs  in  the  human  subject.  In  animals  there 
probably  exist  no  constant  differences  in  temperature  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart.  When  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  gen- 
eral surface  is  active,  as  in  animals  with  a  slight  covering  of 
hair,  the  blood  is  generally  cooler  in  the  right  cavities ;  but 
in  animals  with  a  thick  covering,  that  probably  lose  a  great 
deal  of  heat  by  the  pulmonary  surface,  the  blood  is  cooler  on 
the  left  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  reiii- 
gerating  influences  in  the  langs,  both  from  the  low  temperar 
ture  of  the  inspired  air  and  evaporation;  but  these  are 
equalized  and  sometimes  overcome  by  processes  in  the  blood 
itself;  although,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  lungs  are  by 
no  means  the  most  important  organs  of  calorification. 

Variations  at  different  Periods  of  Life. — The  most  im- 
portant variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  different 
periods  of  life  are  observed  in  infants  just  after  birth.  Aside 
from  one  or  two  observations,  which  are  admitted  to  be  ex- 

'  LoMBABD,  ReekerehBH  expMmeiUaia  $ur  tinfiumee  de  la  reafdraiion  itir  la 
temperature  da  9ang  dan$  ion  postage  d  traven  le  ptninum.'^Archivei  de  />Ayn- 
oloffitf  Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  7. 
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ecptional,  the  body  of  the  infant  and  of  young  mammalia 
and  birds,  removed  from  the  mother,  presents  a  diminntion 
in  temperature  of  from  one  to  nearly  four  degrees.  This 
important  fact  was .  established  by  W.  F.  Edwards,*  who 
made,  also,  a  number  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments 
upon  the  power  of  young  warm-blooded  animals  to  resist 
oold.  In  infancy  the  ability  to  resist  cold  is  less  than  in 
later  years ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  temperature  of  the 
child  nearly  reaches  the  standard  in  the  adult,  and  the 
variations  produced  by  external  conditions .  are  less  consid- 
erable. These  facts  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Despretz,*  Soger,*  and  others. 

The  experiments  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  our  ideas  of  nutrition  during  the  first  periods  • 
of  extra-uterine  life.  He  found  that  in  certain  animfds,  par- 
ticularly dogs  and  cats,  that  are  bom  with  the  eyes  closed 
and  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open  for  a  few  days, 
the  temperature  rapidly  diminished  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  that  they  then  become 
reduced  to  a  condition  approximating  that  of  cold-blooded 
animals ;  but  after  about  fifteen  days,  this  change  in  tem- 
perature could  not  be  effected.  In  dogs  just  bom,  the 
temperature  fell  aft;er  three  or  four  hours'  separation  from 
*  the  mother  to  a  point  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.*  The  views  advanced  by  Edwards 
are  fully  illustrated  in  instances  of  premature  birth,  when 
the  animal  heat  is  much  more  variable  than  in  infants  at 

>  W.  F.  Edwjlros,  Dt  fin/nmee  dn  agem  phyrigtim  $ur  la  vU,  Paris,  1824, 
p.  284. 

*  DnPBSTZ,  JUeherthn  npfrimmtale$  tur  Im  MiiMi  de  la  ehaleur  animaU,-^ 
Annalft  de  ehimU  et  de  phytique,  Paris,  1824,  tome  xxyf.,  p.  838.  Desprets 
found  tlie  temperatare  in  three  infants,  between  one  and  two  days  old,  only 
»51\ 

*  BoaiR,  i>0  la  tempirature  eheg  lei  mfeuUt  d  VHai  phytiologiqiH  d  patho* 
loffique^'-'Ar^wee  gMroim  de  mkUeine^  Paris,  1845,  4me  s^rie,  torn*  Ix^ 
p.  264. 

«  Cjp.  o^.,  p.  182,  el  eeq. 
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term/  and  in  cases  of  pereiBtence  of  the  foramen  ovale.  In 
certain  instances  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  under  this 
abnormal  condition,  the  individnal  is  nearly  in  the  condition 
of  a  cold-blooded  animaL  We  can  also  understand  the  re* 
markable  power  of  resistance  to  asphyxia  in  newly-born 
animals  observed  by  Bnffon,  L^allois,  and  Edwards ; '  for 
it  is  well  known  tixsi  cold-blooded  animab  will  bear  de* 
privation  of  oxygen  much  better  than  the  higher  classes. 

In  adult  life  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  and 
constant  variation  in  the  normal  temperature;  but  in  old 
age,  according  to  the  observations  of  Davy,  while  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  body  is  not  notably  reduced,  the 
power  of  resisting  refrigerating  influences  is  diminished 
very  considerably.* 

There  are  no  positive  observations  showing  any  constant 
differences  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  sexes ;  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  female,  the  animal  heat  is 
modified  by  the  same  influences  and  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  male. 

Dvumal  Variations  in  the  Temperatwre  of  the  Body. — 
Although  the  limits  of  variation  in  the  animal  temperature 
are  not  very  extended,  certain  fluctuations  are  observed,  de- 
pending upon  repose  or  activity,  digestion,  sleep,  etc.,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  These  conditions,  which 
are  of  a  perfectly  normal  character,  may  produce  changes  in 
the  temperature  amounting  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  two  well-marked  periods 
in  the  day  when  the  heat  is  at  its  maximum.  These,  according 
to  the  most  recent  observations  in  Germany,  are  at  eleven 
A.  M.  and  four  p.  m.  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  all 

^  W.  F.  Edwards  noted  a  temperature  in  the  axilla,  of  a  little  less  than  90^, 
two  or  three  hours  after  birth,  in  an  infant  bom  at  the  serenth  month  (Cjp.  €it, 
11.286). 

*  See  ToL  L,  Respiration,  p.  420,  ti  uq. 

*  Datt,  On  the  Temperaiure  of  Man  in  adoaneed  A^'-^Phjfnohgied  R$^ 
•MTfl^,  London,  1868,  p.  4,  d  9eq, 
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obeervations  agree  upon  this  point,  the  very  elaborate  ex- 
periments of  Lichtenfels  and  Frohlioh  show  that  these 
periods  are  well-marked,  even  when  no  food  is  taken. 
BSrensprmig  and  Ladame  further  show  that  the  fall  in  tem 
peratnre  during  the  night  takes  place  sleeping  or  waking; 
and  that  when  sleep  is  taken  during  the  day  it  does  not 
disturb  the  period  of  the  maximum,  which  occurs  at  about 
four  p.  M.' 

According  to  these  experiments,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  animal  heat  is  at  one  of  its  periods  of  maximum ;  it 
gradually  diminishes  f9r  two  or  three  hours  and  is  raised 
again  to  the  maximum  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  again  undergoes  diminution  imtil  the  next  morning.  The 
variations  amount  to  from  about  1^  to  2'16.°  The  minimum 
is  always  daring  the  night. 

The  relations  of  the  animal  temperature  to  digestion  are 
still  somewhat  indefinite.  It  is  well  known  that  activity 
of  the  digestive  oxgans  increases  the  consumption  of  oxygen, 
and,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  we  have  to  assume  that  the  production  of  heat  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  respiratory  action  in  order  to  establish 
any  relation  between  calorification  and  the  digestion  of 
ordinary  food.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  a  given  amount 
of  oxygen  will  produce  a  definite  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  will,  by  its  union  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  generate  a 
certain  number  of  ^^  units  of  caloric ; "  but  the  mechanism  of 
the  production  of  animal  heat  is  too  complex  and  not  well 
enough  understood  to  admit  of  such  positive  reasoning. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  experimental  evidence  of  any  marked 
and  constant  change  in  the  general  temperature  of  the  body 
during  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  bear 

'  LiCBTEirrKU  VNO  FrOblich,  Beobaehiunffm  uUr  die  OeaeUe  det  Oangm  der 
PuUfrtqvenM  und  Kbrperwibmu  in  d&n  normalen  ZuiiSnden. — DenktehriJUn  der 
kaUerliekm  Ahad.  der  WiatenKhafUn^  maihemaiUeh-ruUurwmentcKoftliehe  CtcUM^ 
Wien,  1852,  Bd.  iii.,  Zweite  Abth.,  a  118,  M  $eq, 

*  LoNOST,  Traiti  de  phytiologis^  Paris,  1869,  tome  U.,  pp.  499,  684. 
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a  certain  relation  to  calorification.  This  is  inevitable  from 
the  connection  of  animal  heat  with  the  general  process 
of  nutrition;  but  this  relation  is  expressed  in  the  con- 
nection of  calorification  with  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and 
not  in  the  process  of  preparation  or  absorption  of  food.  We 
shall  see  that  when  nutrition  is  modified  by  alimentation, 
the  general  temperature  is  always  more  or  less  affected ;  and 
when  the  requirements  of  the  system,  as  far  as  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  concerned,  are  changed,  by  climate  or  other- 
wise, alimentation  is  modified.  One  of  the  objects  of  ali- 
mentation and  nutrition  is  to  maintain  the  body  at  a  nearly 
constant  temperature. 

The  influence  of  defective  nutrition  or  inanition  upon 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  very  marked.  John  Hunter,  in  his 
experiments  upon  animal  heat,  made  a  few  observations  upon 
this  point,  and  noted  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  in  a 
mouse  kept  fasting.*  The  same  phenomena  were  also  ob- 
served by  Collard  de  Martigny;"  but  Chossat,  to  whose 
memoir  we  have  so  fully  referred  in  another  volume  under 
the  head  of  inanition,  noted  the  effects  of  deprivation  of 
food  upon  the  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature, 
in  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  manner.  This  point  has 
already  been  so  fully  considered  that  it  is  only  necessary  in 
this  connection  to  note  the  general  results.  In  pigeons,  the 
extreme  diurnal  variation  in  temperature,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, was  found  by  Chossat  to  be  1*8.®  During  the  prog- 
ress of  inanition,  the  daily  variation  was  increased  to  5*9,^ 
with  a  slight,  but  well-marked  diminution  in  the  absolute 
temperature ;  and  the  periods  of  minimum  temperature  were 
unusually  prolonged.  Immediately  preceding  death  from 
starvation,  the  diminution  in  temperature  became  very 
rapid,  the  rate,  in  the  observations  on  turtle-doves,  being 

'  Op.  eU,,  p.  lU. 

*  Ck)LLJLiu>  DK  Martiqnt,  RBtikerthm  eaphimentaln  tur  Im  effdt  de  FaMnme$ 
eompliU  d'alimms  iolidei  d  Uquidei.'^oumtU  de  pkjfMogU^  Paris,  1628,  tome 
▼ill,  p.  168. 
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from  V  to  11**  per  hoar.  Death  usually  occured  when  the 
diminution  had  amounted  to  about  30^.  * 

When  the  Burrounding  conditions  call'  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unusual  amount  of  heat,  the  diet  is  always 
modified,  both  as  r^ards  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food ;  but 
when  food  is  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  and  is  of  a  kind 
capable  of  maintaining  proper  nutrition,  its  composition 
does  not  affect  the  general  temperature.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  without  reserve  the  view  that  the  non-nitrogenized 
alimentaiy  principles  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  production 
of  heat,  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  determine  either  an 
increase  in  the  animal  heat  or  a  greater  loss  of  heat  from 
the  surface,  in  persons  partaking  largely  of  this  kind  of 
food.  This,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  true ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  seems  to  be  uniform  in  the 
same  climate,  even  in  persons  Uving  upon  entirely  different 
kinds  of  food.  The  elaborate  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  are 
very  conclusive  on  this  point:  ^^The  similarity  of  tem- 
perature in  different  races  of  men  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  between  several  of  them  whose  temperatures  agreed, 
there  was  nothing  in  common  but  the  air  they  breathed — 
some  feeding  on  animal  food  almost  entirely,  as  the  Y aida — 
others  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  as  the  priests  of  Boodho — 
and  others,  as  Europeans  and  Africans,  on  neither  exclu- 
sively, but  on  a  mixture  of  both."  * 

Kevertheless,  the  conditions  of  external  temperature 
have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  diet.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
amount  of  meats  and  &t  taken  is  small,  and  the  succulent, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  large,  as  compared  with  the  diet 
in  the  winter.  But  although  the  proportion  of  starchy  mat- 
ters in  many  of  the  fi'esh  vegetables  used  during  a  short  season 
of  the  year  is  not  large,  these  articles  are  equally  deficient 

>  Cbomat,  JRs^ereha  apMmemUUm  mtr  tinmuiwi^  Paris,  1848,  p.  128. 
*  Datt,  Jtmarehtt^  Ph/jftiofogioai  and  AnatonUeQi,  London,  1889,  toL  L,  p. 
197. 
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in  nitrogenized  matter.  Dnring  the  winter,  the  ordinary 
diet,  composed  of  meat,  fat,  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogenized  substance,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  hydro-carbons;  and  in  the 
summer,  we  instinctively  reduce  the  proportion  of  both  of 
these  yarieties  of  principles,  the  more  succulent  artideB 
taking  their  place.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  the  diet  in  the  torrid  or  tem- 
perate and  the  frigid  zone.  Under  the  head  of  alimentation^ 
we  have  already  noted  the  prodigious  quantities  of  food  c(m* 
sumed  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  effect  of  the  continued 
cold  upon  the  habits  of  diet  of  persons  accustomed  to  a  tem- 
perate climate.  It  is  stated,  on  undoubted  authority,  that 
the  dany  ration  of  the  Esquimaux  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of  which  is  fat.  Dr.  Hayes, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  noted  that  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  — 60®  to  — 70,®  there  was  a  continual  craving  for  a 
strong,  animal  diet,  particularly  fatty  substances.  Some  of 
the  membera  of  the  party  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the 
contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish.* 

Under  such  conditions  as  those  which  surround  inhabit- 
ants of  temperate  regions,  in  passing  into  the  frigid  zones  a 
change  in  diet  is  imperatively  demanded,  in  order  to  keep 
the  animal  temperature  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  when 
the  climate  is  changed  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid,  the 
habits  of  life  frequently  remain  the  same.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion  among  physicians  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject specially,  that  many  of  the  peculiar  disorders  that  affect 
those  who  have  changed  their  residence  from  a  temperate  to 
a  very  warm  climate  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  diet  and  habits  of  life  are  unchanged. 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  animal 
temperature  has  been  studied  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 

'  HATESf  An  Ardie  Boai^immiey^  Boston,  1860,  pp.  267,  259,  and  American 
/wmal  of  the  litdictd  8eunte$,  PhUadelphia,  1869,  New  Series,  vol  xxxriiL, 
p.  lli^  etteq. 
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question  of  their  use  in  enabling  the  system  to  resist  exces- 
sive cold.  Davy  states  that  ^^  the  effect  of  wine,  nnless  nsed 
in  great  moderation,  is  commonly  lowering,  that  is,  as  to 
temperatnre,  while  it  accelerates  the  heart's  action,  followed 
after  a  while  by  an  increase  of  temperatnre."  *  We  have 
abeady  discussed  somewhat  fully  the  physiological  effects 
of  alcohol,  and  have  shown  that  its  use  does  not  enable  men 
to  endnre  a  very  low  temperatnre  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  scientific  Arctic  explorers ; 
and  Dr.  Hayes  particulai'ly  states,  that  '^  in  almost  any  shape, 
it  is  not  only  completely  useless,  but  positively  injurious."  * 
The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration  and  nutrition 
constitute  a  most  interesting  and  important  division  of  the 
subject,  which  will  be  more  fiiUy  considered  in  discussing  the 
various  theories  of  calorification.  As  a  rule,  when  the  respira- 
tory activity  is  physiologically  increased,  as  it  is  by  exercise, 
bodily  or  mental,  ingestion  of  food,  or  diminished  external 
temperature,  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body  is  correspond- 
ingly augmented ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished 
by  conditions  which  physiologically  decrease  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  only 
positive  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  simple  increase  in 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  respiratory  acts  are  those  of 
Prof.  Lombard.  He  found  that  when  the  respirations  were 
increased  in  depth  and  frequency  for  ten  minutes,  there  was 
a  diminution  of  two  degrees  in  the  temperature  over  the 
radial  artery.  There  was  also  a  very  slight  lowering  of  the 
temperature,  from  *001  to  *01  of  a  d^ree  cent.,  in  from  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  after  suspension  of  respiration. 
Prof.  Lombard  explains  these  phenomena  by  the  mechani- 
cal effects  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  upon  the  arterial 
pressure.' 

*  Datt,  PhyMoffieal  Jie§eareha,  London,  1868,  p.  67. 
*UATn,0bter9aH<mt<mth£jUhtiomexuimffbeiwemIi^ 

9fMm  to  rmiM  Lorn  Temperaluret.'-»Amerieim  Jcmmal  of  the  Medical  Sekncm^ 
PhUadclphia,  1859,  New  Series,  toL  zxxriiL,  p.  111. 

*  LoMBAKD,  Reeher<^  aptrimtniaht  tut  quelquti  injtuenem  non  kvdUm 
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The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  general  process  of 
nutrition  are  most  intimate.  Any  condition  that  increases 
the  activity  of  nutrition  and  of  disassimilation,  or  even  any 
thing  that  increases  disassimilation  alone,  will  increase  the 
production  of  heat.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally 
true.  In  pathology,  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be  increased 
by  a  deficient  action  of  the  skin  in  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature, without  any  increase  in  the  activity  of  calorification. 

*Inf/uence  of  Exercise^  etc,,  upon  the  Sieatqfthe  Body. — 
The  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon  animal  heat  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorifi- 
cation, from  the  fact  that  the  muscular  system  constitutes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  organism ;  and,  as  has  repeatedly  been 
shown  by  experiment,  a  muscle  taken  from  a  living  animal 
is  not  only  capable  of  contraction  upon  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  but  will  perform  for  a  time  certain  of  the  acts  of 
nutrition  and  disassimilation,  such  as  the  appropriation  of 
oxygen  and  the  generation  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  most  complete  repose  of  the  muscular  system  is  ob- 
served during  sleep,  when  hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are 
brought  into  action,  except  those  concerned  in  tranquil  respi- 
ration. There  is  always  a  notable  diminution  in  the  general 
tepiperature  at  this  time.  John  Hunter  found  a  difference, 
in  man,  of  about  one  degree  and  a  half.'  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  studied  the  question  experimen- 
tally. In  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  minimum  is  always  during  the  night ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  sleep, 
for  a  depression  in  temperature  is  constantly  observed  at  that 
time,  even  when  sleep  is  avoided." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  one  of  the 

jv^gu^id  de  la  reapiratum  tur  la  temphraturt  du  eorjm  kumain, — Arckhm  dt 
phj/MogU^  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  496. 

'  HuHTER,  ObKrvaitiont  Ktn  certain  Parti  of  iK»  Ammal  CSecnomff^  London, 
1792,  p.  114. 

'  See  p.  407. 
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moet  effective  methods  of  resisting  the  depressing  influence 
of  cold  is  to  constantly  exercise  the  muscles ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  after  long  exposure  to  intense  cold,  the  tendency 
to  sleep,  which  becomes  almost  irresistible,  if  indulged  in,  is 
followed  by  a  very  rapid  loss  of  heat  and  almost  certain 
death*  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  accounts  of  travellers 
and  others  in  support  of  tiiese  facts.  In  some  animals,  the 
amount  of  increase  in  the  temperature  during  muscular 
activity  ia  very  great,  and  this  is  notably  marked  in  the 
class  of  insects.  In  the  experiments  of  Neirport,  on  bees 
and  other  insects,  a  difference  of  about  27°  was  noted  be- 
tween  the  conditions  of  complete  repose  and  great  mnscular 
activity.*  The  same  facts  were  observed  by  Dutrochet,  but 
he  operated  upon  single  insects,  and  observed  an  elevation 
of  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree."  These  facts  are  interesting, 
as  showing  the  very  great  elevation  of  temperature  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  lower  order  of  beings  during  violent  ex- 
citement ;  but  in  man,  the  differences,  though  distinct,  are 
never  very  considerable,  for  the  reason  that  violent  mus- 
cular exertion  is  generally  attended  with  greatly-increased 
action  of  the  skin,  which  keeps  the  heat  of  the  body  within 
very  restricted  limits.  In  the  experiments  of  Newport,  the 
loflfi  of  heat  from  the  surface  was  arrested  by  confining  the 
insects  in  small  glass  bottles. 

The  effects  of  active  exercise,  as  in  fast  walking  or  riding, 
were  very  well  observed  by  Dr.  Davy.  He  found  a  con- 
stant elevation  in  the  general  temperature  (taken  under  the 
tongue),  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  degrees ;  *  but 
the  most  marked  effects  were  observed  in  the  extremities, 
especially  when  they  were  cold  before  taking  the  exercise.^ 

*  KiWFOKT,  On  the  TempenUurt  of  Intecti,  and  iU  C<mne3aon  wUh  Ihs  J^nc 
fioM  of  JUtpiroHon  and  OireuiaUon  in  ihit  Clam  of  ln»ertAraU  AnimaU — 
FhUo9ejfhieal  ThmBoeHtrnM,  London,  1887,  p.  281. 

*  DuTBOCHET,  Recherehei  mtr  la  ehaleur  propre  de%  Hrm  viwtnM  d  hatm  Umphiu 
tmt,'^Annalm  dm  9eimiam  nahnreUm^  ZocHoffUy  Paris,  1840,  2me  86rie,  tome  xiiL, 

^  48,  <tf  Mg. 

*  Datt,  Pk^Mogied  Jimearchm^  London,  1868,  p.  16.       ^  Jbid.,  p.  11. 
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The  elevation  in  temperature  that  attends  muscular 
action  is  produced  directly  in  the  substance  of  the  muscla 
This  important  fact  was  settled  by  the  very  interesting  and 
ingenious  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet.  Intro 
ducing  a  thermo-electric  needle  into  the  biceps  of  a  man 
who  used  the  arm  in  sawing  wood  for  five  minutes,  these 
physiologists  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  de- 
gree centigrade'  (nearly  two  degrees  Fahr.).  The  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  muscular  tissue  was  even  more  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Matteucci,  in  experiments  with  portions  of 
muscle  from  the  frog.  Not  only  did  he  observe  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  after 
the  muscle  had  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal, 
but  he  noted  an  elevation  in  temperature  of  about  one  de- 
gree Fahr.,  following  contractions  artificially  excited/ 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  citations  of  experiments  illus- 
trating the  facts  above  noted,  or  to  discuss  elaborately  the 
theoretical  transformation  of  a  given  quantity  of  caloric  into 
a  definite  and  invariable  amount  of  work.  The  conditions 
in  the  animal  economy  are  such  that  we  cannot  exacUy  ap- 
preciate  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory 
surfaces ;  nor  can  we  follow  the  processes  in  the  body  which 
involve  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid ;  the  exact  changes  undergone  by  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  elements  of  food  and  constituents  of  the  body ; 
the  amount  of  heat  involved  in  the  changes  of  the  nitro- 
genized  elements ;  and,  in  short,  we  cannot  make  the  correc- 
tions that  are  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  re- 
duce the  question  of  the  oxidation  of  certain  principles  in  the 
body,  the  development  of  heat,  and  the  generation  of  mechan- 
ical force,  to  exact  mathematical  calculation.  This  has  been 
attempted  by  B6clard  *  and  others,  who  have  endeavored  to 

'  BiCQUERBL  XT  Bbxschet,  PrtmitT  mhnoire  tur  la  chaleur  animaJe, — Aimalm 
d$  ehinUe  et  de  ph^ftiqite^  Paris,  1886,  tome  lix.,  p.  118. 

*  KiTTEUCOi,  Beeherehea  aur  lea  phSnonUnea  phyaiquea  d  Mrniguea  da  la  omi- 
traoUion  muaeulaire. — CompUa  rendmy  Paris,  1866,  tome  xlii,  p.  661. 

'  l^kzLAXD^  Da  la  eofUraetion  muaeulaira  dan*  aea  rt^j^Mrta  avee  la  Umpiraitara 
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establish  the  ntunerical  value  of  certain  acts  in  what  are 
called  "mechanical  equivalents  of  heat,"  or  "heat-units," 
The  observations  of  B^clard  possess  considerable  physiolo- 
gical interest,  but  they  are  useful  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
their  positive  results. 

Observations  upon  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  on 
the  femperature  of  the  body  have  not  been  so  numerous,  but 
they  are,  apparently,  no  less  exact  in  their  results.  Dr.  Davy 
was  the  first  to  make  any  extended  experiments  on  this 
point,  and  has  noted  a  slight  but  constant  elevation  during 
"  excited  and  sustained  attention." '  More  lately,  the  same 
line  of  observation  has  been  followed  by  Prof.  Lombard,  who 
employed  much  more  exact  methods  of  investigation.  Prof. 
Lombard  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  head 
during  mental  exertion  of  various  kinds,  but  it  was  slight, . 
the  highest  rise  not  exceeding  the  twentieth  of  a  degree.*   ' 

It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased by  the  emotions  of  hope,  joy,  anger,  and  all  exciting 
passions ;  while  it  is  diminished  by  fear,  fright,  and  mental 
distre^.  Burdach,  from  whom  the  foregoing  statement  is 
taken,  cites  an  example  of  an  elevation  of  temperature  from 
96°  to  99*5°  in  a  violent  access  of  anger,  and  a  descent  to 
92*75°  under  the  influence  of  fear,  but  the  temperature  soon 
returned  to  97-25°.' 

The  nervous  system  exerts  a  most  important  influence 
over  the  animal  temperature,  as  it  modifies  the  circulation 
and  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  influences  are  transmitted  through  the 
sympathetic  system.  These  will  be  discussed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorification ;  but 
they  cannot  be  taken  up  fully  until  we  come  to  consider  the 

mimaU,^Ar^v€9  gMralet  de  mSdecim^  ParU,  1861,  6me  i^rie,  tome  xtU. 
The  ooncliiaioDB  in  thia  interesting  memoir  are  to  be  found  on  page  277,  d  aeq, 
>  Datt,  PhyMogieol  Be$eairht$,  London,  1868,  pp.  19,  61. 

*  LoMBAU),  &y)erimeni8  on  the  BdaHonMof  Heat  to  Menial  Worh-^'Ntm  York 
Medical  Journal,  1867,  toL  t.,  p.  198,  d  »eq. 

*  BusDACH,  TraUi  de  phyiioloffU^  Paris,  1841,  tome  is.,  pi  645. 
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fimotions  of  the  sympathetic  8j6tem  and  its  relations  to  nu* 
trition.  In  this  connection,  we  shall  umplj  allude  to  certain 
phenomena  manifested  through  the  neryons  system,  without 
attempting  to  folly  explain  their  mechanism. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  going 
to  a  particular  part  are  divided,  the  arterial  coats  are  para- 
lyzed and  dilated,  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased,  nutrition 
is  locally  exaggerated  and  more  or  less  modified,  and  the 
temperature  of  that  particular  part  is  increased  by  from  fire 
to  ten  degrees.  An  illustration  of  these  facts  in  the  ear  of 
the  rabbit,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  is  a 
very  common  observation,  which  we  have  often  verified  in 
public  demonstrations.  All  of  these  xmnatural  phenomena 
disappear  on  galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
These  local  modifications  in  the  temperature  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  pathologically  in  the  human  subject. 

A  number  of  curious  local  variations  of  temperature  can 
be  explained  by  direct  or  reflex  action  through  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  Brown-S^quard  and  Lombard  observed  that 
pinching  of  the  skin  was  soon  followed  by  an  elevation  in 
temperature,  and  was  attended  also  with  a  diminution  in  the 
temperature  in  the  corresponding  member  on  the  opposite 
side.  Sometimes  the  irritation  of  the  upper  extremities  pro- 
duced changes  in  temperature  in  the  lower  limbs.^  Exam- 
ples of  reflex  action  through  the  sympathetic  nerves  are 
given  by  Tholozan  and  Brown-S^uard,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing  aeries  of  experiments.  These  physiologists  found  that 
lowering  the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considera- 
ble diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand,  without 
any  great  depression  in  the  general  heat  of  the  body ;  and 
Brown-86quard  showed  that  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water 
at  41^,  the  temperature  of  the  other  foot  was  diminished 
about  7^  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.* 

>  BROWN-SiauA&D  ET  LoiiBABD,  JBxpSrieneei  tur  TinJtumM  de  rirrUation  dm 
nerfi  de  la  peau  imr  la  Umphature  da  membrm, — AreMum  de  phymiogu^  Paria, 
1868,  tome  i.,  p.  691. 

'  Tholosan  r  BsowK-SiQCABD,  lUehtrehM  iapMmaUalu  wr  qudqu^wu  dm 
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The  influence  of  the  cerebro-epinal  eystem  npon  the  animal 
temperature  is  illustrated  in  cases  of  paralysis,  when  there 
is  generally  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  heat  of 
the  affected  part.  This  fact  was  noted,  many  years  ago,  by 
Earle,  who  -also  observed  that  the  temperature  was  in  part 
restored  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  In  one  case  of 
paralysis,  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  hand  of  the  af- 
fected side  70^,  while  the  hand  of  the  sound  side  was  92^ 
After  the  use  of  electricity  for  ten  minutes,  the  temperature 
of  the  paralyzed  hand  was  raised  to  74**.  Ten  days  after, 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  on  the  paralyzed  side  was  71^ 
before,  and  77®  after  electricity  had  been  employed.* 

It  is  evident  that  if  animal  heat  be  one  of  thd  neceasarv 
attendant  phenomena  of  nutrition,  it  must  be  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion, indeed,  whether  the  modifications  in  temperature  pro- 
duced by  operating  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
be  not  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood.  It  is 
certain  that  whatever  determines  an  increased  supply  of 
blood  to  any  part  raises  the  temperature ;  and  whenever  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  organ  or  part  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished, tiie  temperature  is  reduced.  This  fact  is  constantly 
illustrated  in  operations  for  the  deligation  of  large  arteries. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  tying  a  large  vessel,  the  utmost 
care  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part  to 
which  its  branches  are  distributed,  until  the  anastomosing 
vessels  become  enlarged  sufficiently  to  supply  blood  enough 
for  healthy  nutrition.  In  the  experiments  of  Becquerel  and 
Breschet,  simple  compression  of  the  artery  supplying  the 
arm  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  inmiediate  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature.* 

effeU  du  froid  9ur  VhonwM. — J<mmal  de  la  phtftUjilogU^  PariB,  1858,  tome  L,  pp. 
502,  505. 

*  Eabli,  Caam  and  OUervatwna^  Uludratrng  the  Injlumoe  of  the  Nerwua  SyB^ 
km  m  retpUaiinff  Ammai  Beat, — Medico- Chirutyical  Traneaetionef  London,  1816, 
ToL  Til,  p.  176. 

*Loe,cit, 
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BOUSOES  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

Gonnection  of  the  production  of  heat  with  nutrition — Seat  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat — Relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  different  processea  of  nutri- 
tion— ^Relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration — The  consumption  of  oxjgea 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of 
heat — Exaggeration  of  the  animal  temperature  in  particular  parts  after 
division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  in  inflammation — Intimate  nature  of 
the  calorific  processes — ^Equalization  of  the  animal  temperature. 

The  moBt  interesting  question  connected  with  calorifica- 
tion relates  to  the  sources  of  heat  in  the  living  organism ; 
and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  physiological  value  of  all  the 
facts  that  have  been  positively  established  with  reference  to 
this  point  places  the  following  proposition  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt : 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  animal  organism  is 
connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  all  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  including,  of  course,  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  this  function  is  modified,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
all  conditions  that  infiuence  the  general  process  of  nutrition 
or  the  operation  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  particular  parts. 

This  proposition  is  not  contradicted  by  any  well-settled 
physiological  facts  or  principles.  Every  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  bears  more  or  less  closely  upon  nutrition ;  and 
all  of  the  physiological  modifications  of  the  various  func- 
tions, without  exception,  affect  the  process  of  calorification. 
We  must  bear  in*  mind  the  fact,  that  in  man  and  the  warm- 
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blooded  animals  generallj,  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  jorganism  at  a  nearly  fixed  standard  is  a 
necessity  of  life  and  of  the  physiological  action  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent parts;  and  that  while  heat  is  generated  in  the 
organism  with  an  activity  that  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  as 
constantly  comiterbalanced  by  physiological  loss  of  heat 
from  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory  surfaces.  Variations  in 
the  activity  of  calorification  are  not  to  be  measured  by  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  are 
to  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  amount  of  heat  lost.  The 
ability  of  the  human  race  to  live  in  all  climates  is  explained 
by  the  adaptability  of  man  to  different  conditions  of  diet 
and  exercise,  and  to  the  power  of  regulating  loss  of  heat 
from  the  surface  by  appropriate  clothing. 

Our  proposition  r^arding  the  production  of  animal  heat 
is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the  so-called  combustion-theory,  as 
it  is  received  by  most  physiologists  of  the  present  day ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  terms  to 
apply  the  name  combustion  to  the  general  process  of  nutri- 
tion, as  is  done  by  those  who  attempt  to  preserve,  not  only  the 
ideas  of  the  great  author  of  this  theory,  but  certain  modes  of 
expression,  which  were  in  accordance  only  with  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  If  we  speak  of 
animal  heat  as  the  result  of  combustion  of  certain  elements, 
it  will  be  necessary  constantly  to  refer  to  the  difference 
between  combustion  as  it  occurs  in  the  organism,  and  mere 
oxidation  out  of  the  body ;  or  to  start  with  a  frdl  definition 
of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  physiological 
combustion,  which  reduces  itself  simply  to  a  definition  of 
nutrition. 

KegardiDg  calorification,  then,  as  connected  with  all  of 
the  Taried  processes  of  nutrition,  it  remains  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  following  questions : 

1.  In  what  part  or  parts  of  the  organism  is  heat  gen- 
erated ? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  in  calorification,  as 
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regards  the  amount  of  heat  generated,  of  the  procoBaes  of 
nutritiony  as  we  can  study  them  separately ) 

3.  What  are  the  principles  invariably  and  of  neoessity 
consumed  and  produced  m  the  oi^ganism  in  calorification ; 
and  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  principles  thus 
consumed  and  the  products  thus  generated  and  thrown  off? 

4.  How  far  have  we  been  able  to  follow  those  material 
transformations  in  the  organism,  which  involve  the  consump- 
tion of  certain  principles,  the  production  of  new  compounds, 
and  the  generation  of  heat  I 

Seat  of  the  Production  of  Animal  Heat. — Few  if  any 
physiologists  at  the  present  day  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  any  part  or  organ  in  the  body  specially  and  exclu- 
sively concerned  in  the  production  of  heat.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  oxidation-theory  of  Lavoisier,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  that  the  heat  of 
the  body  was  generated  almost  exclusively  in  these  oi^gans ; 
but  this  idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  We  have 
already  fally  considered  the  question  of  loss  or  gain  in  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
and  have  seen  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  constant 
elevation  showing  a  generation  of  heat  in  these  organs,  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  blood,  and  through  it  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  If  we  find  that  the  blood  in  coming  from 
the  lungs  has  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  it  en- 
tered, it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  generation 
of  heat  to  compensate  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  pul- 
monary surface.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  heat  that  results  from 
the  mere  physical  solution  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  all  that 
is  produced  in  the  lungs.  It  is,  indeed,  estimated  by  Mar- 
chand,  that  the  fixation  of  oxygen  in  this  way  is  marked  by 
an  elevation  of  nearly  2^  Fahr.'    There  is  no  sufficient  evi- 

1  Habohanp,  Utber  die  Mnwirkynff  dm  Sauentojfk  auf  dot  BhU  und  mm 
BettaMitheUe.-^<mmal /Ur  prakiUehe  Chanie,  Leipilg,  1845,  Bd.  xxxr.,  S.  iOO. 
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dence  to  ehow  that  the  langs  are  special  organs  of  calorifi- 
cation ;  and  any  generation  of  heat  that  takes  place  here  is 
dne,  probably,  to  purely  physical  phenomena  in  the  blood. 

The  theory  that  all  the  respiratory  changes,  involving 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  production  of  carbonic  add, 
and  the  evolution  of  heat,  take  place  in  the  blood  as  it  cir- 
culates, was  advanced  many  years  ago  by  Lagrange  and 
Hassenfratz ;  ^  but  recent  investigations,  showing  the  ap- 
propriation of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  tissues  deprived  of  blood,  and  the  evident  production  of 
heat  in  the  muscular  substance  and  in  other  parts,  have 
completely  overthrown  this  hypothesis. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  pages  treating 
of  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  different 
parts,  to  show  that  heat  is  produced  in  the  general  system, 
and  not  in  any  particular  organ,  or  in  the  blood  as  it  circu- 
lates. The  experiments  of  Matteucci,  showing  an  elevation 
of  temperature  in  a  muscle  excited  to  contraction  after  it 
had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  observations  of 
Beoquerel  and  Breschet,  showing  increased  development  of 
heat  by  muscular  contr%etion,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  system ;  *  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  it  is  a  most  important  source  of  animal  heat. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard, 
that  the  blood  becomes  notably  warmer  in  passing  through 
the  abdominal  viscera.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
liv^,  and  it  shows  that  the  large  and  highly-organized  vis- 
cera are  also  important  sources  of  caloric* 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  experimental 
demonstration,  not  only  is  there  no  particular  part  or  organ 

*  HAHBimuTZ,  Jihnoire  9ur  la  eomhinaiton  de  Voseyghie  ante  U  eaahwu  d  Ph^ 
irogktu  du  ioi^,  tut  la  dimoluUon  de  tw^fp^  dam  U  9anff^  d  »ur  la  mamir$  dani 
h  ealariqu$  90  digag€, — Annale$  de  cMmie^  Paris,  1791,  tome  ix.,  p.  261. 

*  See  page  414. 

*  See  page  899. 
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in  the  body  endowed  with  the  special  fdnction  of  calorificar 
tion,  but  every  part  in  which  the  nutritive  forces  are  in 
operation  produces  a  certain  amount  of  heat;  and  this  is 
probably  true  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other  anatomical 
elements  of  this  class.  The  production  of  heat  in  the  body 
is  general,  and  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
process  of  nutrition;  but,  with  nutrition,  it  is  subject  to 
local  variations,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  effects  of 
operations  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation. 

JRdations  of  Animal  Seat  to  the  different  Processes  of 
Nutrition. — Nutrition  involves  the  appropriation  of  matters 
taken  into  the  body,  and  the  production  and  elimination  of 
effete  substances.  In  its  widest  signification,  this  includes 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  strictly  regard  respiration 
as  a  nutritive  act.  All  of  the  nutritive  processes  go  on  to- 
gether, and  they  all  involve,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals 
at  least,  a  nearly  uniform  temperatTire.  During  the  first 
periods  of  embryonic  life,  the  heat  derived  from  the  mother 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  development  of  tissue  by  a 
change  of  substance,  analogous  to  nutrition,  and  even  supe- 
rior to  it  in  activity.  During  adult  life,  animal  heat  and  the 
nutritive  force  are  coexistent.  It  now  becomes  a  question 
to  determine  whether  there  be  any  class  of  nutritive  prin- 
ciples specially  concerned  in  calorification,  or  any  of  the  nu- 
tritive acts,  that  we  have  been  able  to  stifdy  by  themselves, 
which  are  exclusively  or  specially  directed  to  the  main\e- 
nance  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  These  questions 
simply  involve  a  review  of  considerations  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  various  of  the  functions  to  the  production  of 
heat. 

The  supply  of  the  waste  of  tissue  being  effected  by  meta> 
morphosis  of  alimentary  matter — a  process,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine— it  has  thus 
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far  been  poBBible^  only,  to  divide  tlie  food  into  different 
classes.  Of  these,  leaving  out  oxygen,  we  shall  consider, 
in  this  connection,  the  organic  matters,  divided  into  nitro- 
genized  and  non-nitrogenized.  The  inoiganic  salts  are  al- 
ways combined  with  nitrogenized  matter,  and  seem  to  pass 
through  the  organism  without  undergoing  any  considerable 
change ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  connec- 
tion, of  themselves,  with  the  production  of  heat. 

What  is  the  relation  to  calorification  of  those  processes  of 
nutrition  which  involve  the  consumption  of  nitrogenized 
matter  and  the  production  of  the  nitrogenized  excrementi- 
tious  principles  t 

We  cannot  study  these  phenomena  alone,  isolated  from 
the  other  acts  of  nutrition.  We  may  confine  an  animal  to 
a  purely  nitrogenized  diet,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  will  be 
maintained  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  at  all  times  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  (sugar  and 
perhaps  fat)  produced  in  the  system,  which  is  only  formed  to 
be  consumed.  We  may  starve  an  animal,  and  the  tempera- 
ture will  not  fall  to  any  very  great  extent  until  a  short  time 
before  death.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the  process  of  de- 
position of  nutritive  matter  in  tiie  tissues  from  the  blood  is 
inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the  transformation  of  the 
substance  of  these  tissues  into  effete  matter;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  non-nitrogenized  matter  is  not  produced  in  the 
organism  in  quantity  sufficient  to  account,  by  its  destruction 
in  the  lungs,  for  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  It  seems  beyond 
question  that  there  must  be  heat  evolved  in  the  body  by  oxi- 
dation of  nitrogenized  matter.  When  the  daily  amount  of 
food  is  largely  increased  for  the  purpose  of  generating  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  required  in  excessively  cold  cli- 
xnates,  the  nitrogenized  matters  are  taken  in  greater  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  the  fats,  although  their  increase  is  not  in  the 
same  proportion.  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  assign 
to  the  nitrogenized  matters  a  definite  proportion  of  heat-pro- 
ducing power,  we  are  arrested  by  a  want  of  positive  knowl- 
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edge  with  regard  to  the  metamorphoses  which  these  prin- 
ciples midergo ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  the  rda- 
tive  calorific  value  of  the  deposition  of  new  material  in  repair 
of  the  tissues^  and  the  change  of  their  substance  into  effete 
matter  in  disassimilation. 

From  these  facts,  and  other  considerations  that  have 
already  been  fully  discussed  under  different  heads,  it  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  physiological  metamorphoses  of  nitrogenized 
matter  bear  a  certain  share  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat ;  although,  in  connection  with  inoiganic  matter,  their 
chief  ftmction  seems  to  be  the  repair  of  the  tissues  endowed 
with  the  so-called  vital  properties. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  consumption  of  non-nitro- 
genized  matter  to  the  production  of  animal  heat  ? 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  of  the  relations  of  the 
non-nitrogenized  elements  to  nutrition  without  considering 
more  or  less  fully  the  part  these  principles  bear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pre- 
vious chapter  for  a  discussion  of  certain  of  these  points/ 
In  this  connection,  we  shall  simply  state  the  relations  that 
this  class  of  principles  is  known  to  bear  to  calorification,  and 
the  facts  upon  which  our  statements  are  based. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  both  sugar  and  fat 
are  actually  produced  in  the  organism,  even  when  the  diet 
is  strictly  nitrogenized  in  its  character;  but  we  shall  only 
consider  the  relations  of  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  assuming  that  the  principles  of  this 
class  appearing  de  fwco  in  *the  organism  are  the  result  of 
transformation  of  nitrogenized  substances. 

As  far  as  the  destination  of  the  amylaceous,  saccharine, 
and  fatty  elements  of  food  are  concerned,  we  only  know  that 
they  are  incapable,  of  themselves,  of  repairing  muscular  tis- 
sue, and  that  they  cannot  sustain  life.  They  are  never  dis- 
charged from  the  body  in  health  in  the  form  under  which 
they  enter ;  but  are  in  part  or  completely  destroyed  in  nutri- 

>  See  page  878,  d  mq. 
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tion.  Tliej  are  completely  destroyed  in  persona  who,  from 
habitnal  mnscnlar  exercise,  have  very  little  adipose  tissue. 
When  their  quantity  m  the  food  is  large,  they  are  not  of 
necessity  entirely  consumed,  but  may  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue.  This,  however,  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  violent  exercise,  or  under  an  insufficient  diet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non-nitrogenized  class  of 
alimentary  principles  is  craved  by  the  system  in  long-con- 
tinued exposure  to  extreme  cold.  This  is  particularly  marked 
with  regard  to  the  fats.  In  all  cold  climates,  fat  is  a  most  im- 
important  element  of  food ;  and  in  excessively  cold  regions, 
while  the  nitrogenized  elements  are  largely  increased,  there  is 
a  very  much  larger  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
fat.  These  facts  are  very  significant  K  the  non-nitrogen- 
ized  elements  of  food — ^which  are  not  always  indispensable, 
though  often  very  necessary  articles— -do  not  foiin  tissue,  are 
not  discharged  from  the  body,  and  are  consumed  in  some  of 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  it  would  seem  that  their  change 
must  involve  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  also  of 
water,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  It  is  so  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapor,  etc., 
thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  other  emunctories,  and  to 
estimate  the  exact  amount  of  heat  produced  and  lost,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  calculations  of  the  calorific  power  of 
different  articles  of  food  should  be  frequently  erroneous; 
particularly  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  calo- 
rific value  of  the  nitrogenized  principles. 

Though  we  may  assume  that  the  non-nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  food  are  particularly  important  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  and  that  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  repair 
of  tissue,  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  animal  tempera- 
ture may  be  kept  at  the  proper  standard  upon  an  exclu- 
sively nitrogenized  diet;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  connect 
calorification  exclusively  with  the  consumption  of  any  sin- 
gle class  of  principles,  nor  with  any  single  one  of  the  acts 
of  nutrition. 
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RdaUons  of  Calorifica^Aon  to  Respiration. — Bespiration 
is  one  of  the  uutritive  processes  that  can  be  closely  studied 
by  itself,  as  it  involves  the  appropriation  by  the  system  of  a 
single  principle  (oxygen),  and  that  simply  in  solution  in  the 
blood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  nutritive  acts, 
respiration  is,  far  more  than  any  other,  intimately  connected 
with  calorification.  As  far  as  the  general  process  is  con- 
cerned, the  production  of  heat  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  the  animal  scale,  wherever  we  have  the  largest 
amount  of  heat  produced,  we  observe  the  greatest  respiratory 
activity.  In  man,  whatever  increases  the  generation  of  heat 
increases  as  well  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  The  production  of  -heat  in  warm- 
blooded animals  is  constant,  and  cannot  be  interrupted,  even 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  same  is  true  of  respiration.  The 
tissues  may  waste  for  want  of  nourishment,  but  the  heat  of 
the  body  must  be  kept  near  a  certain  standard,  which  is  almost 
always  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  temperature ;  and 
there  is  no  other  nutritive  act  so  constant  and  so  immediately 
necessary  to  existence  as  the  appropriation  of  oxygen.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  early  in  the  history  pf  the  physi- 
ology of  nutrition,  before  we  knew,  even,  the  exact  condition 
and  proportion  of  the  gases  in  the  blood,  it  should  have  been 
thought  that  animal  heat  was  the  result  of  slow  combustion 
of  the  hydro-carbons. 

The  physiological  history  of  respiration  and  of  animal  heat 
dates  from  the  same  series  of  discoveries.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  discovered 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  applied 
the  theory  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  to  calorification.  We  have  already  followed 
out  the  progress  of  this  discovery  in  connection  with  respira- 
tion ;  *  and  like  nearly  all  of  the  great  advances  in  physiologi- 
cal science,  the  distinctly-enunciated  idea  was  foreshadowed 

>  See  TOl  L,  Reflpiration,  p.  409,  fi  aeq. 
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by  earlier  writers.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Majow, 
who,  in  1667,  and  afterward  in  1674,  published  a  work  on 
the  Sjpvritus  NU/ro^reus^  and  on  respiration,  in  which  he 
attributed  to  the  nitro-aereous  gas  (oxygen)  the  property  of 
combining  with  the  blood  in  tiie  lungs,  producing  the  red 
color,  and  generating  heat/  These  ideas,  as  well  as  those 
advanced  by  Crawford,  near  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  first  observations  of  Lavoisier,  were  crude  and  indefinite, 
and  contributed  but  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  calorification." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat,  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Lavoisier,  as  this 
has  already  been  done  sufficiently  under  the  head  of  respi- 
ration.' He  undoubtedly  went  as  far  in  his  explanations  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  as  was  possible  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  at  the  time  his  investigations  were  made ; 
and  although  he  inevitably  fell  into  some  errors  in  his  calcu- 
lations and  deductions,  he  must  forever  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  first  reasonable  theory  of  the  generation  of 
heat  by  animals. 

The  Consumption  of  Oxygen  amd  ProducU<m  of  Cwr- 
home  Add  m  Connection  with  the  Evolvi/ion  of  Heat, — ^As 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  by  actual  experiment, 

'  Matow,  TradaiKt  ^ngtu  Mediay-pkytici.  Quorum  primut  agii  de  SahUrOf 
d  Sjpiritu  NUro-aireo,  Seeundut  de  JH^roHone^  etc.^  Oxonii,  1674,  p.  161,  ei  mq. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  on  Respinitlon  was  published  in  1767. 

*  Crawtord,  ExperimenU  and  ObtervaHotu  on  Animal  Seat^  London,  1788, 
second  edition,  p.  854,  ei  mq,  Crawford  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
in  1779,  but  the  second  edition,  in  which  his  yiews  are  ayowedly  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  obserrations  of  LaToisier,  is  the  only  one  at  aU  accessible. 
From  all  we  can  learn  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  edition,  from  extracts 
and  references  in  other  treatises,  Crawford^s  ideas  were  not  in  advance  of  those 
presented  by  Layobier  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1777. 

'  The  yarious  papers  published  by  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  and  Layolsier  and  de 
la  Place,  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1 777  to  1790.  An  exhaustive  analytical  review  of  these  memoirs 
is  given  by  Gavarret  (De  la  ehaleur  produUe  par  lee  Hree  vivante^  Paris,  1866,  p, 
166,  el  eeq.). 
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all  animals,  even  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  appropriate  oxj 
gen  and  eliminate  carbonic  acid;  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
all  living  tissues.  In  1775,  Lavoisier  noted  the  fact  that  the 
gas  obtained  by  decomposing  the  oxide  of  mercury  was  more 
active  than  the  air  in  maintaining  the  respiration  of  animals.^ 
Two  years  later,  he  compared  oxidation  by  respiration  in 
animals  to  ordinary  combustion,  and  advanced  the  hypothe- 
sis that  this  action  was  the  cause  of  the  constant  temperature 
of  animals  of  about  32^^  B^aumur.*  A  little  later,  he  pub- 
lished the  remarkable  experiments  in  which  he  estimated 
the  amount  of  "  combustion  "  in  a  Guinea-pig,  by  collecting 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  compared  it  with  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  by  the  same  animal  in  a  definite  time."  Here 
he  met  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  that  the  heat  pro- 
duced, according  to  his  calculations,  did  not  quite  equal  the 
heat  lost.  In  later  memoirs  he  ascertained  positively  that 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  respiration  did  not  represent 
the  totality  of  the  oxygen  consumed ;  and  he  attributed  the 
production  of  heat  in  part  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  hy- 
drogen/ Since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  oxygen  is  dis- 
solved, as  oxygen,  in  the  arterial  blood,  that  it  disappears  in 
part  or  entirely  in  the  capiUaiy  circulation,  that  carbonic 
add  is  taken  up  by  the  venous  blood,  both  in  solution  and  in 
feeble  combination  in  the  bicarbonates,  to  be  discharged  in 
the  lungs  by  displacement  and  the  action  of  the  pneumic 

>  Latoibikr,  Mhrunre  fur  la  nature  duprindpe  ^  $e  comHne  avee  U*  mJUanat 
pendatU  leur  ealeination,  d  qui  en  augmetde  lepaiA. — Euloire  de  raoadhnie  rwfds 
dee  mmoa^  annde,  1776,  Paxib,  1778,  pp.  621,  626. 

*  Latoibixb,  Mkmoire  9ur  la  comXnMHon  en  gSfiSral, — Sutoire  de  VacadimU 
n^ycXe  dee  iciencee,  ann^e,  1777,  Paris,  1780,  p.  699. 

*  LjlTOISiir  n  db  la  PljlCI,  Mhnoire  de  la  ^aleur, — EuUnre  de  VanadimU 
Tcyale  dm  $eieneet,  annde,  1780,  Paris,  1784,  p.  407. 

^  Latoisizr,  Mhnoire  mr  le*  aUSralioni  qui  arriveni  d  Voir  dans  pbmeun 
cireondancet  <ni  $e  irmnwid  lee  hommes  rhtnie  en  eocUtS, — EtMoire  de  la  eoeiHS 
royale  de  nUdecine^  amines,  1782  et  1788,  Paris,  1787,  p.  674. 

SEoriK  n  Latoibixb,  Premier  mhnoire  eur  la  re^raHon  dee  animaux.^^ 
EiMre  de  Vaeadhnie  roytde  dee  teieneee^  ann^e,  1789,  Paris,  1798,  p.  666, 
deeq. 
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acid,  and  that  the  tissues  themselves  have  the  property  of 
appropriating  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  those  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  have  simply  changed  the  seat 
of  oxidation  from  the  lungs  to  the  general  system. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  oxygen,  of  all 
the  principles  introduced  from  without,  is  the  one  most  im- 
mediately necessary  to  nutrition;  and  it  differs  from  the 
claBg  of  Bubstances  ordinarily  known  as  alimentary,  only  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  consimied  more  promptly  and  constantly. 
In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  excretion,  like  urea,  creatine,  etc.,  differing  from 
them  only  in  the  immediate  necessity  for  its  elimination.* 
As  the  comparatively  slow  excretion  of  urea  and  other  nitro- 
genized  matters  is  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  ordinary 
alimentary  substances  that  are  slowly  appropriated  by  the 
tissues,  so  the  rapid  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  connected 
with  the  equally  rapid  appropriation  of  oxygen.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  regard  carbonic  acid,  like  other 
effete  substances,  as  an  excretion,  the  residt  of  disassimila- 
tion  of  the  tissues  generally ;  but,  more  closely  than  any,  it 
is  connected  with  the  rapid  and  constant  evolution  of  heat. 
This  view  is  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,* 
W.  F.  Edwards,*  and  Collard  de  Martigny.*  All  of  these 
eminent  observers  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  formed  in  the  system  and  exhaled,  in 
animals  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  that  its  exhalation  will 
take  place  from  a  piece  of  tissue  freshly  removed  from  a 

'  Collard  de  Martigny,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerAil  opponents  of 
the  combuBtion-theorj  of  animal  heat,  ooneludes  the  account  of  hie  ezperi* 
ments  on  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  statement  that  it  "  is  a  prod* 
act  of  aatUnilaiive  deeompotiiion,  $eer€ted  in  the  capillaries,  and  exerded  by  the 
longs'^  {Jimmal  de  phyMoffie^  Paris,  1880,  tome  x.,  p.  161)b 

*  SPALLAirxAin,  liimoirtt  tut  la  rmpiration^  Genftye,  1808,  pp.  86,  843. 

*  Edwabob,  De  tinfiu^enee  da  ogenM  phynque$  ntr  la  vie^  Paris,  1824,  p. 
448,  ti  #07.,  and  p.  465,  d  mq, 

*  CoiXABD  Di  Habtiont,  RecKeT^iM  esq^hrimenUdm  $t  criHqua  mr  taUorptwn 
d  mr  rexhaloHon  re^raicirm,^^wtmal  de  pkyMogUy  Paris,  1880,  tome  x.,  p. 
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living  animal  and  placed  in  an  atmoBphere  of  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen. 

EzperimentB  on  the  inflnence  of  the  sympathetic  nerveB 
upon  the  temperature  of  particular  parts  have  completed  the 
chain  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  localization  of  the  heat- 
prodncing  function  in  the  tifisnes.  It  is  not  onr  pnipoee  to 
discuss  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic  system  to  nutrition, 
deferring  this  subject  until  we  come  to  treat  q>ecially  of  the 
nervous  system ;  but  the  £usts  bearing  on  calorification  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit,  or  any  other  warm-blooded  animal,  the  side  of  the 
head  supplied  by  this  nerve  will  become  from  five  to  eight 
or  ten  d^rees  warmer  than  the  opposite  side,  or  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  This  observation  we  have  repeatedly  veri- 
fied. The  conditions  under  which  this  local  exaggeration  of 
the  animal  heat  is  manifested  are,  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
of  supply  of  the  part,  so  that  it  receives  very  much  more  blood 
than  before,  and  increased  activity  of  the  general  process  of 
nutrition.  It  also  has  been  observed,  in  experiments  up<Hi  the 
horse,  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is  red,  and  con- 
tains very  much  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  venous  blood.^ 

The  recent  observations  of  MM.  Estor  and  Saint-Pierre 
show  that  the  blood  coming  from  inflamed  parts,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  normal  temper- 
ature, is  red,  and  contains  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  venous  blood." 
These  facts  are  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
the  temperature  of  parts  is  due  chiefiy  to  oxidation;  but 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that,  in  the  conditions  above 
mentioned,  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  these 


1  Bkrhard,  8ur  la  quaniUS  ^oacygine  que  contient  U  tang  wwag  dm  oryum 
glanduUnrety  d  VHat  de/ondion  d  d  CHai  dt  rq)Ot, — Con^rfet  rmdmt,  Paris,  1858, 
tome  xlyiL,  p.  898,  note. 

*  Estor  et  Saimt-Pikrrk,  Bechertha  exphimerUalm  twr  let  cautet  dt  la  cohra* 
Hon  ronfft  det  Httut  enjiammit, — Journal  de  Panaiomiey  Paris,  1864,  tome  L,  p. 
4]  2,  and  Du  tiegt  det  oombutUont  re^raiciret. — ^IbicL,  1866,  tome  IL,  p.  814. 
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parts  is  increased  many  times,  the  error  in  the  deduction  is 
palpable  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  blood 
coming  from  an  inflamed  tissue,  with  an  abnormally  high 
temperature,  contains  more  oxygen  than  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  demonstrate  that  the 
absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  diminished.  For 
example,  if  the  venous  blood  should  contain  double  the  normal 
proportion  of  oxygen,  but  the  quantity  coming  from  the  part 
should  be  increased  threefold,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
consumption  of  oxygen  would  be  doubled.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  assume  that,  in  one  minute,  100  parts  of  blood, 
containing  10  parts  of  oxygen,  circulate  through  a  member, 
losing  in  its  passage  7*5  parts  of  oxygen,  thus  leaving  a  pro- 
portion of  2*5  of  oxygen  for  the  venous  blood ;  if  the  part 
become  inflamed,  let  us  suppose  that  during  the  same  period, 
300  parts  of  blood,  with  30  parts  of  oxygen,  pass  through,  but 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  five  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  or  15 
parts.  That  would  show  an  actual  consumption  of  15  parts  of 
oxygen  in  inflammation,  against  7'5  under  normal  nutrition. 
Estor  and  Saints-Pierre  do  not  state  the  amount  of  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  inflamed  tissues,  but 
they  admit  that,  ^^  in  inflammation,  the  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
the  current  of  blood  is  more  rapid."  '  An  increase  in  the 
absolute  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  parts  after  divi- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  experi- 
mented on  the  subject ;  and  the  increase  is  probably  greater 
than  that  which  we  have  assumed  in  our  alignment  An 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
experiments  of  Estor  and  Saint-Pierre  is  the  fact,  noted  by 
them,  that  the  blood  from  inflamed  parts  contains  more 
carbonic  acid  than  ordinary  venous  blood.* 

Taking  into  account  all  the  facts  bearing  tpon  the  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  while  the  processes  of 

>  Journal  de  ranaiomie,  Paris,  1866,  tome  IL,  p.  814. 
*  Idem..  PvU,  1864,  tome  L,  p.  418. 
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nutrition  and  disassimilation,  inyolving  changes  in  the  nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  are  not 
disconnected  with  calorification,  the  production  of  heat  by 
animals  is  most  closely  related  to  the  appropriation  of  oxygen 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Intimate  NcA'wre  of  ike  Calorific  Proceaeee. — ^A  compre- 
hension of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  calorific  processes 
inyolves  simply  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  far  we  can 
follow  the  material  transformations  in  the  organism,  which 
involve  the  consumption  of  certain  principles,  the  production 
of  new  compounds,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  As  regards 
the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes  connecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  oxygen  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
we  can  only  explain  it  by  reciting  the  simple  facts.  Oxygen 
disappears,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  carbon  is  fur- 
nished, perhaps  by  the  tissues,  perhaps  by  the  blood,  probably 
by  both.  It  is  probable  that  the  intermediate  changes  are 
more  simple  and  rapid  than  those  which  intervene  between  the 
appropriation  of  nitrogenized  nutritive  matter  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nitrogenized  excretions ;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  follow  either  of  these  processes  through  all  of  their 
different  phases.  We  must  be  content,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  positive  knowledge,  to  regard  calorification  as 
one  of  the  attendant  phenomena  of  nutrition ;  and  we  have 
only  to  study  as  closely  as  possible  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  disappearance  of  certain  principles  and  the  formation  of 
effete  matters,  that  are  always  and  of  necessity  associated 
with  the  development  of  heat. 

EquaUzation  of  the  Animal  Temperature. — A  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  calorification  in  the  human  subject  has 
shown  that  under  all  conditions  of  climate  the  general  heat 
of  the  body  is  equalized.  Nearly  always,  the  surrounding 
temperature  is  below  the  standard  of  the  body,  and  there  is, 
of  necessity,  an  active  production  of  caloric.    Under  all  con- 
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ditions,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  from 
the  general  surface,  and  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
very  cold,  it  becomes  desirable  to  reduce  this  loss  to  the  mini- 
mum. This  is  done  by  appropriate  clothing,  which  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  necessity.  The 
proper  kind  of  clothing,  the  conducting  power  of  different 
materials,  their  porosity,  etc.,  form  important  questions  in 
practical  hygiene,  and  their  full  discussion  belongs  to  special 
treatises.  Clothing  protects  from  excessive  heat  as  well 
as  cold.  Thin,  porous  articles  moderate  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  equalize  evaporation,  and  afford  great  protection  in 
hot  climates.  In  excessive  cold,  clothing  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 
When  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  the  gar- 
ments are  chiefly  usefid  as  lion-conductors,  imprisoning  many 
layers  of  air,  warmed  by  contact  with  the  person.  It  is  far- 
ther very ;  important  to  protect  the  body  from  the  wind, 
which  increases  so  greatly  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation. 
It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  intense  a  cold  may  be  resisted 
by  healthy  men  under  proper  conditions  of  alimentation  and 
exercise  and  with  the  protection  of  appropriate  clothing,  as 
in  Arctic  explorations,  when  the  thermometer  has  for  days 
ranged  from  —60^  to  —70^  Fahr.* 

When  from  any  cause  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  ele- 
vation of  the  heat  of  the  body,  cutaneous  transpiration  is 
increased,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  the  proper  stand- 
ard. We  have  already  considered  this  question  in  treating 
of  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  have  noted  facts  showing  that 
men  can  work  when  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  body  itself.  The  amount  of  vapor  that  is  lost 
under  these  conditions  is  sometimes  enormous,  amounting  to 
from  two  to  four  pounds  ir  an  hour.'  We  have  often  noted  a 
loss  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  after  exposure  for  less 

'  Hati8,^a  AreUe  BoaUjcumey^  Boston,  1860,  pp.  257,  269,  and  Atnerican 
Journal  of  the  Medical  JSeieneei^  Philadelphia,  1859,  New  Series,  toL  xxxTiiL, 
p.  114,  «f  M^.  *  See  page  140. 
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than  an  honr  to  a  Bteam-bath  of  from  110®  to  116® ;  and  a 
much  greater  elevation  of  temperature,  in  dry  air,  can  be 
tolerated  with  impunity.  We  have  alluded  to  6ome  of  the  ob- 
Bervations  on  the  temperatures  that  could  be  borne  without 
bad  results,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  yariations  in 
the  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and 
Berger,  the  temperature  was  considerably  under  200®.*  Tillet 
recorded  an  instance  of  a  young  girl  who  remained  in  an  oven 
for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  at  a  temperature  of 
130®  R6aumur,  or  324*5®  Fahr.'  Dr.  Blagden,  in  his  noted 
experiments  in  a  heated  room,  made  in  connection  with 
Drs.  Banks,  Solander,  Fordyce,  and  others,  found  in  one 
series  of  observations,  that  a  temperature  of  211®  could  be 
easily  borne ;  and  at  another  time,  the  heat  was  raised  to 
260®.*  Ghabert,  who  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  fire-king,"  is  said  to  have 
entered  ovens  at  from  400®  to  600®.*  Under  these  extraor- 
dinary temperatures,  the  body  is  protected  from  the  radiated 
heat  by  clothing,  the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  animal 
heat  is  kept  down  by  excessive  exhalation  from  the  surface. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  after  exposure  of  the  body  to  an 
intense  dry  heat  or  to  a  heated  vapor,  as  in  the  Turkish  and 
Bussian  baths,  when  the  general  temperature  is  somewhat 
raised  and  the  surface  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  a  cold 
plunge,  which  checks  the  action  of  the  skin  almost  imme- 
diately, is  not  injurious,  and  is  rather  agreeable.  This  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  effects  of  sudden  cold* upon 
a  system,  heated  and  exhausted  by  long-continued  exertion. 
In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  perspiration  is  suddenly 
checked,  serious  disorders  of  nutrition,  inflammations,  etc, 

1  See  page  897. 

*  Tillet,  Memoire  tur  lea  degrit  extraorcUnedret  de  ekaUur  mtxigmdim  fm 
hammei  H  Im  animaux  $Ofd  eapabUn  de  rhisler. — SUtoire  de  Vaeadimit  royMle  dm 
aeienee$^  annde,  1764,  Paris,  1767,  p.  188. 

'  BLAGDKir,  BxperimenU  and  ObaervationB  in  an  heated  iBoom.— i^oM^pAtcai 
Tranmetiom^  London,  1775,  pp.  196,  484. 

^  DuNOLisON,  Human  Phyndogy^  Philadelphia,  1866,  Tol.  i.,  p.  698. 
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are  very  liable  to  occur.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  present  any,  seems  to  be  the  following :  When  the 
skin  acts  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  sim- 
ple exposure  to  external  heat,  there  is  no  modification  in 
nutrition,  and  the  tendency  to  an  elevation  of  the  animal 
temperature  comes  from  causes  entirely  external.  It  is  a 
practical  observation  that  no  bad  effects  are  produced,  under 
these  circumstances,  by  suddenly  changing  the  external  con- 
ditions; but  when  the  animal  temperature  is  raised  by  a 
modification  of  the  internal  nutritive  processes,  as  in  pro- 
longed muscular  effort,  these  changes  cannot  be  suddenly 
arrested ;  and  a  suppression  of  the  compensative  action  of 
the  skin  is  apt  to  produce  disturbances  in  nutrition,  very 
often  resulting  in  ii^ammations. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOTEMENTS — OENEBiiL   PB0PBBTIB8  OF  OONTBACriLK  TI88I7B8. 

Amorphous  contractile  substance— Ciliary  moTements — ^Movements  due  to  elas- 
ticity—Varieties  of  elastic  tissue— Muscular  morements— Physiological 
anatoipy  of  the  involuntary  muscles — ^Hode  of  contraction  of  the  involun- 
tary muscular  tissue— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  voluntary  musdes— 
PrimitlTe  fasciculi — Sarcolemma — ^Fibrill»— fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  in 
the  voluntary  muscles— Connective  tissue— Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 
of  the  muscular  tissue— Connection  of  the  mnsdes  with  the  tendons^ 
Chemical  composition  of  the  muscles— Physiological  properties  of  the  mus- 
cles— ^Elasticity — Muscular  tonicity — Sensibility  of  the  muscles — ^Muscular 
contractility,  or  irritability. 

The  organic,  or  yegetative  functions  of  animals  involve 
certain  movements;  and  almost  all  animals  possess,  in  addi- 
tion, the  power  of  locomotion.  Very  many  of  these  move- 
ments have,  of  necessity,  been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  different  functions ;  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels in  the  circulation ;  the  uses  of  the  muscles  in  respira- 
tion ;  the  ciliary  movement  in  the  air-passages ;  the  muscular 
acts  in  deglutition ;  the  peristaltic  movements ;  and  the  me- 
chanism of  defecation  and  urination.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of 
movement  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  varieties 
of  muscular  tissue,  that  will  demand  more  or  less  extended 
consideration.  As  regards  the  exceedingly  varied  and  com- 
plex acts  concerned  in  locomotion,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  between  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  full  compre- 
hension of  such  movements  must  be  preceded  by  a  complete 
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descriptive  anatomical  account  of  the  passive  and  active  or- 
gans of  locomotion ;  and  special  treatises  on  anatomy  almost 
invariably  give  the  uses  and  actions,  as  well  as  the  structure 
and  relations  of  these  parts. 

Amorphous  Contractile  Substance. — In  some  of  the  very 
lowest  orders  of  beings,  in  which  hardly  any  thing  but  amor- 
phous matter  and  a  few  granides  can  be  recognized  by  the 
microflcope,  certain  movements  of  elongation  and  retraction 
of  their  amorphous  substance  have  been  observed.  In  the 
higher  animals,  similar  movements  have  been  noticed  in  cer- 
tain of  their  structures,  such  as  the  leucocytes,  the  contents 
of  the  ovum,  epithelial  cells,  and  connective-tissue  cells. 
These  movements  are  generaUy  simple  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  cell,  nucleus,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  an  organic  principle  called  sarcode,  or 
protoplasm ;  ^  but  it  is  not  known  that  such  movements  are 
characteristic  of  any  one  definite  proximate  principle,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine  their  cause  and  their  physiological  im- 
portance. In  the  anatomical  elements  of  adult  animals  of 
the  higher  classes,  the  sarcodic  movements  usually  appear 
slow  and  gradual,  even  when  viewed  with  high  magnifying 
powers ;  but  in  some  of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  being  these 
movements  serve  as  the  means  of  progression,  and  are  more 
rapid.    Such  movements  are  sometimes  called  amoeboid. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  to  explain  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  move- 
ments of  homogeneous  contractile  substance ;  and  it  must 
be  excessively  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  observe  directly 
the  effects  of  different  stimuli,  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
study  the  movements  of  muscles.    As  far  as  we  can  judge, 

>  Ktam,  UfUenuchunffen  iiber  da»  Froicplatma  und  die  CotUradilUai^  Leipzig, 
1864.  In  this  yery  elaborate  memoir  almost  all  rarietiefl  of  contraction  are  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  the  single  principle,  protoplasm.  The  chief  physiological 
interest,  however,  is  attached  to  this  explanation  of  mascular  contraction ;  but 
there  are  few  writers  of  authority  who  accept  the  view  that  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  so-called  protoplasm. 


> 
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they  are  analogous  to  the  ciliary  moyements,  the  cause  of 
which  is  equally  obscure. 

Ciliary  Movements. — The  epithelium  covering  certain 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  provided  with  little  hair-like 
processes  upon  the  free  portion  of  the  cells,  called  cilia. 
These  are  in  constant  motion,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  life,  and  produce  currents  on  the  surfaces  of  the  membranes 
to  which  they  are  attached,  the  direction  being  generally 
from  within  outward.  In'many  of  the  infrisoria,  the  ciliary 
motion  serves  as  a  means  of  progression,  effects  the  intro- 
duction of  nutriment  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  indeed, 
is  ahnost  the  sole  agent  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions involving  movement.  Even  in  higher  classes,  as  the 
mollusca,  the  movements  of  the  ciHa  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  man,  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally, 
the  ciliated  or  vibratile  epithelium  is  of  the  variety  called 
columnar,  conoidal,  or  prismoidal.  The  cilia  are  attached  to 
the  thick  ends  of  the  cells,  and  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  a  continuous  sheet  of  vibrating  processes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  provided  with  cilia,  as  their  variations  in  different 
situations  have  been  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  physiological  anatomy  of  different  parts.  In  general 
structure,  the  ciliary  processes  are  entirely  homogeneous,  and 
gradually  taper  from  their  attachment  to  the  cell  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  excessive  tenuity.  Although  anatomists,  from 
time  to  time,  have  described  strisB  at  the  bases  of  the  cilia, 
and  have  attempted  to  explain  their  motion  by  a  kind  of 
muscular  action,  no  well-defined  structure  has  ever  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

Certain  currents  were  observed  in  the  infusoria,  mollusca, 
and  other  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  long  before  the 
structure  of  the  cilia  had  been  accurately  described ;  but  in 
1835,  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  in  a  very  elaborate  memoir, 
described  these  structures  fully,  and  noted  the  situations 
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in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  hnman  sabjeet." 
Their  presence  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  following 
Btufaces :  The  respiratoiy  passages,  including  the  nasal  fos- 
sae, the  pituitary  membrane,  the  summit  of  the  larynx,  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  saperior  surface  of  the  velum  palati, 
and  the  Eustachian  tubes;  the  sinuses  about  the  head ;  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  thfe  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids ;  the  geni- 
tal passages  of  the  female,  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  to  the  extremities  of  the  FallopiaQ  tabes ;  aud  the  ven- 
triclee  of  the  brain.  They  probably  exist  also  at  the  neck  of 
the  capsule  of  Uiiller,  in  tbe  cortical  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney. In  these  situations,  to  each  cell  _^ 
of  eonoidal  epithelium  are  attached 
from  six  to  twelve  prolongations,' 
about  yyhnr  "^f  &°  '"<>'> '°  thickness  at 
their  base,  and  from  yjVr  ^  mW  "f 
an  inch  in  length.'  The  appearance 
of  the  cilia  in  detached  cells  ia  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  15.  When  seen  in.  situ, 
they  appear  regularly  disposed  on  the 
surface,  are  of  nearly  equal  length, 
and  are  all  slightly  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  opening  of  the  cavitv     TnMt  %  nt^Soin^K 

!•      J  i     .1.  1.  IMO.  fotat  iC,  p.  m.) 

lined  by  the  membrane. 

The  ciliary  motion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  physio- 
logical demonstrations  that  can  be  made  with  the  micro- 
scope. By  scraping  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a  living  frog, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratoiy  passagee  in  a 
warm-blooded  animal  just  killed,  the  beard  of  the  oyster  or 
clam,  and  placing  the  preparation,  moistened  with  a  little 
serum,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  two  hundred  and 

'  Pomiinn  ahd  Talintin,  Diteoeiiy  of  Conli/iual  VUnralory  Matiotu,  pro. 
duaad  ty  Cilia,  at  a  general  Phtn/munoit  in  EtptiUt,  BinU,  and  Jfanmi/iroiu 
Antmali. — Ediitbtirgh    Ifti   I^emsplucal    Jotmtal,     1830,    vol    ill.,    p.    118, 

■  BicLUD,  TVaiti  Stmmtain  <U  jAgnoUffie  Avmaine,  Pirig,  1859,  p.  4VT. 
*  PoDCan,  Fricu  ihiMctagit  Awnaiiu,  PftHt,  1864,  p.  189. 
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fifty  diameters,  the  cnrrents  produced  in  the  liquid  will  be 
BtrituDglj  exhibited.  The  movements  may  be  studied  in  de- 
tached cells,  in  the  human  subject,  by  introducing  a  feather 
into  the  nose,  when  a  few  cells  will  be  removed  with  the 
mucus,  and  can  be  observed  in  the  same  way/  This  demon- 
stration serves  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  movements 
in  man  and  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  When  the  move- 
ments are  seen  in  a  large  number  of  cells  in  sUuy  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  graphically  illustrated  by  the  apt  comparison 
of  Henle  to  the  undulations  of  a  field  of  wheat  agitated  by 
the  wind.'  In  watching  this  movement,  it  is  usuaUy  seen 
to  gradually  diminish  in  rapidity,  until  what  at  first  ap- 
peared simply  as  a  current,  produced  by  movements  too 
rapid  to  be  studied  in  deta.il,  becomes  revealed  as  distinct 
undulations,  in  which  the  action  of  individual  cilia  can  be 
readily  studied.  Furkinje  and  Valentin  describe  several 
kinds  of  movement,"  but  the  most  common  is  a  bending  of 
the  cilia,  simultaneously  or  in  regular  succession,  in  one  di- 
rection, followed  by  an  undulating  return  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  other  movements,  such  as  the  infundibuliform,  in 
which  the  point  describes  a  circle  around  the  base,  the  pen- 
dulum-movement, etc.,  are  not  common,  and  are  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  combined  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  surface  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  moving  ba  they  do  in  one  direction,  is  to 
produce  currents  of  considerable  power.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated under  the  microscope  by  covering  the  surface  with  a 
liquid  holding  little  solid  particles  in  suspension.  In  this  case 
the  granules  are  tossed  trom  one  portion  of  the  field  to  another 
with  considerable  force.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  meas- 
ure in  this  way  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents.  In  the 
frog  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  yfg-  to  yf^  of  an  inch  per 
second,  the  number  of  vibratile  movements  being   from 

>  BicLABD,  op.  at,y  p.  497. 

*  HiNLB,  TraiU  €Panatomie  pMraU^  Pkuia,  1848,  tome  L,  p.  268. 

*  Loceit, 
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seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  nlinute.  In  the 
fresh  water  polyp  the  movements  are  more  rapid,  being  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  minute.*  There 
is  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents 
in  man,  but  they  are  probably  more  active  than  in  animals 
low  in  the  scale.* 

The  movements  of  ciUa,  like  those  observed  in  fully-de- 
veloped spermatozoids,  seem  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
nervous  infiuence,  and  are  affected  only  by  purely  local  con- 
ditions. They  will  continue,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  can  be  seen 
in  cells  entirely  detached  from  the  body  when  they  are  moist- 
ened with  proper  fluids.  B^clard  states  that  in  the  tortoise, 
the  movement  may  be  preserved  for  several  weeks  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.'  When  the  cells  are  moistened  with 
pure  water,  the  activity  of  the  movement  is  at  first  increased ; 
but  it  soon  disappears  as  the  cells  become  swollen.  Acids 
arrest  the  movement,  but  it  may  be  excited  by  feeble  alka- 
line solutions.  All  abnormal  conditions  have  a  tendency 
either  to  retard  or  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  ciliary  mo- 
tion. It  is  true  that  when  the  movement  is  becoming  feeble, 
it  may  be  temporarily  restored  by  very  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions, but  the  ordinary  stimuli,  such  as  are  capable  of  exciting 
muscular  contraction,  are  without  effect.  Purkinje  and 
Valentin,  Sharpey,  and  others  have  attempted  to  excite 
the  movements  of  cilia  by  galvanic  stimulus,  but  without 
success.^  Ansesthetics  and  narcotics,  which  have  such  a 
decided  effect  upon  muscular  action,  have  no  infiuence  upon 
the  cilia. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  speculations  that  have  been 

^  BicLABD,  TVaiiS  fihfmlaire  dtphytkiogU^  Paris,  1869,  p.  498. 

*  A  papU  of  IC.  Bernard,  M.  CaUiburcda,  has  deriaed  a  yerj  ingenious  in- 
itroment  for  meatoiing  the  rapidity  of  tlie  ciliary  motion  (Beknabd,  LBfon%  $ur 
ImproprikSt  da  Hmhu  vwaniM,  Paria,  1800,  p.  189,  d  mq.). 

•Loceii. 

*  Sbabrt,  OjfelopeMKa  §f  Anatomy  and  F^tioiogy^  London,  1885-'86,  toL  i., 
p.  684,  Article,  CiUa. 


adva&ced  to  account  for  the  moTement  of  cilia.  There  is  no 
mnBcnlar  Btmctore,  no  connection  with  the  nerrons  Bystem, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  move- 
ment except  by  a  bare  statement  of  the  fsust  that  the  cilia 
have  the  property  of  moving  in  a  certain  way  so  long  as  they 
are  nnder  normal  conditions.  As  regards  the  physiological 
nses  of  these  movements,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  physi- 
ology of  the  parts  in  which  cilia  are  found,  where  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  action  are  considered  more  in  detail.  In 
the  lungs  and  the  air-passages  generally,  and  the  genital 
passages  of  the  female,  the  currents  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  these  move- 
ments in  certain  other  situations,  as  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

Movements  due  to  Elasticity, — ^There  are  certain  impor- 
tant movements  in  the  body  that  are  due  simply  to  the  action 
of  elastic  ligaments  or  membranes.  These  are  entirely  distinct 
from  muscular  movements,  and  are  not  even  to  be  classed 
with  the  movements  produced  by  the  resiliency  of  muscular 
tissue,  in  which  that  curious  property,  called  muscular  toni- 
city, IB  more  or  less  involved.  Movements  of  this  kind  are 
never  excited  by  nervous,  galvanic,  or  other  stimulus,  but 
consist  simply  in  the  return  of  movable  parts  to  a  certain 
position  after  they  have  been  displaced  by  muscular  action, 
and  the  reaction  of  tubes  after  forcible  distention,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  large  arteries. 

Elastic  Tissue, — ^Most  writers  of  the  present  day  adopt 
the  division  of  the  elastic  tissue,  first  made  by  Henle,^  into 
three  varieties.  This  division  relates  to  the  size  of  the 
fibres ;  and  all  varieties  are  found  to  possess  essentially  the 
same  chemical  composition  and  general  properties,  includ- 
ing the  elasticity  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  On 
account  of  the  yellow  color  of  this  tissue,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  white,  glistening  appearance 

■  Hknli,  TnM  d*anaUmie  ffSnirale,  ParU,  1848,  tome  l,  p.  430. 
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of  the  inelastic  fibreB,  it  is  frequently  called  the  yellow  elas- 
tic tissne. 

The  first  variety  of  elastic  tissne  is  composed  of  small 
fibres,  generally  intermingled  with  fibres  of  the  ordinary 
inelastic  tissue.  These  are  sometimes  called  by  the  French, 
dartoic  fibres.  They  possess  all  the  chemical  and  physical 
characters  of  the  larger  fibres,  but  are  excessively  minute, 

measuring  from  Trfmr  *^  tAtt  ^^  tuW  ^^  *°  ^^^  ^^  diame- 
ter.* .If  we  add  acetic  acid  to  a  preparation  of  ordinary 
connective  tissue,  the  inelastic  fibres  are  rendered  semitrans- 
parent,  but  the  elastic  fibres  are  unaffected  and  become  very 
distinct.  They  are  then  seen  isolated — that  is,  never  arranged 
in  bundles — always  with  a  dark,  double  contour,  branching, 
brittle,  and  when  broken,  their  extremities  curled  and  pre- 
senting a  sharp  fracture,  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber.  These 
fibres  pursue  a  wavy  course  through  the  bundles  of  inelastic 
fibres  in  the  areolar  tissue  and  in  most  of  the  ordinary  fibrous 
membranes,  and  here  they  exist  as  an  accessory  anatomical 
element.  They  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the 
situations  just  mentioned ;  also  in  the  ligaments  (but  not  the 
tendons) ;  in  the  layers  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue ;  the 
true  skin ;  the  true  vocal  cords ;  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
and  lai^ely  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  the  external 
layer  of  the  large  arteries ;  and,  in  brief,  in  nearly  all  situa- 
tions in  which  the  ordinary  connective  tissue  exists. 

The  second  variety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  fibres, 
larger  than  the  first,  ribbon-shaped,  with  well-defined  out- 
lines, anastomosing,  undulating  or  curved  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S,  presenting  the  same  curled  ends  and  sharp  fracture 
as  the  smaller  fibres.  These  measure  irom  yg^  to  j^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter."  Their  type  is  found  in  the  ligamenta 
subflava  and  the  ligamentum  nuchsd.     They  are  also  found 

>  PoucmcT,  PrM$  ^hiMogie  kwnaine,  Paris,  1804,  p.  02.  In  order  to 
secnre  as  mach  onifonnity  as  possible  in  oar  measaraments  of  microecopio 
stractnres,  we  hare  generaUy  followed  the  French  school  of  histologists. 

'  FovcHR,  loe,  eit. 
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in  Bome  of  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  the  stylo-hjoid  liga- 
ment, and  the  snepensory  ligament  of  the  penis.  The  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  fibres  may  be  very  beantifuUy 
demonstrated  by  tearing  off  a  portion  of  the  ligamentnm 
nnchffi  and  lacerating  it  with  needles  in  a  drop  of  acetic 
acid.  The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  renders  the  accessory 
stmctnres  of  the  ligament  transparent,  and  the  elastic  fibres 
become  very  distinct.  The  same  may  be  accomplished  by 
boiling  the  tissne  for  a  short  time  in  canstic  soda. 

The  third  variety  of  elastic  tissue  can  hardly  be  said  to 
consist  of  fibres,  their  branches  are  so  short  and  their  anas- 
tomoses so  frequent.  This  kind  of  structure  is  found  form* 
ing  the  middle  coat  of  the  large  arteries,  and  has  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system.' 
The  fibres  are  very  large,  fiat,  with  numerous  short 
branches,  ^^  which  unite  again  with  the  trunk  firom  which 
they  originate  or  with  adjacent  fibres.  In  certain  situ- 
ations, the  interstices  are  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  fibres,  and  the  anastomosing  branches  are 
given  off  at  acute  angles,  so  that  they  follow  pretty  closely 
the  direction  of  the  trunks,  and  the  anastomoses  do  not  dis- 
turb the  longitudinal  direction  and  parallelism  of  the  fibres. 
Indeed,  the  anastomoses  are  so  numerous,  and  the  intervals 
so  small,  proportionally  to  the  fibres,  that  we  should  believe 
we  had  under  observation  a  reticulated  membrane,  present- 
ing openings,  rounded  and  oval,  some  large  and  others 
small." '  These  anastomosing  fibres,  forming  the  so-called 
fenestrated  membranes,  are  arranged  in  layers,  and  the  struo* 
ture  is  sometimes  called  the  lamellar  elastic  tissue. 

The  great  resistance  which  the  elastic  tissue  presents  to 
chemical  action  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  nearly  every  * 
other  structure  in  the  body.    We  have  already  seen  that  it 

*  See  ToL  L,  CirculaUon,  p.  244. 

*  The  above  description,  taken  from  Henle*s  general  anatomy,  oonyejs  a 
▼erj  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  tbe  Jaiige  elastic  fibres  in  the  **  fenestrated 
membranes  '*  (Hkklb,  Traite  iPanaimme  ffMrale,  Paris,  1843,  tome  I,  p.  4S1).    * 
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is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid  or  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda. 
It  is  not  softened  by  heat,  by  prolonged  boiling  in  water, 
but  is  slowly  dissolved,  withont  decomposition,  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  not  being  precipi- 
table  by  potash.  Its  organic  base  is  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance called  elasticine ;  ^  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  without  sulphur.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  tissue." 

The  purely  physical  property  of  elasticity  plajrs  an  im- 
portant part  in  many  of  the  animal  functions.  We  have 
already  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  action  of  the  large 
arteries  in  the  circulation,  and  in  the  resiliency  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  treating 
of  the  functions  of  other  parts,  to  refer  again  to  the  uses  of 
elastic  membranes  and  ligaments.  The  ligamenta  subflava 
and  the  ligamentum  nuchsa  are  important  in  aiding  to  main- 
tain the  erect  position  of  the  body  and  head,  and  to  restore 
this  position  when  flexion  has  been  produced  by  muscular 
action.  Still,  the  contraction  of  muscles  is  also  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  in  the  vertical  position. 

Mvscula/r  MovemerUa. 

Muscular  movements  are  observed  only  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals.  Low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  have 
the  contractions  of  amorphous  substance  and  ciliary  mo- 
tion; and  in  some  vegetables,  movements,  even  attended 
with  locomotion,  have  been  observed.  These  facts  make  the 
absolute  distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms  a  question  of 
some  difficulty ;  but  in  animals  only  do  we  have  separate 
muscular  systems. 

The  muscular  movements  capable  of  being  excited  by 
stimulus  of  various  kinds  are  divided  into  voluntary  and 
involuntary ;    and  generally  there  is  a  corresponding  divi- 

'  See  ToL  L,  Introdaotioii,  p.  91 

*  BoBiH  IT  YnDBiL,  TfoiU  de  thUmis  an(Uoimiqu€^  Paris,  186S,  tome  iiL, 
p.  IM. 
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sion  of  the  muscleB  as  regards  their  minute  anatomy.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  absolute ;  for  there  are  certain  invol- 
untary functions,  like  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  move- 
ments of  deglutition,  that  require  the  rapid,  vigorous  con- 
traction characteristic  of  the  voluntary  muscular  tissue;  and 
here  we  do  not  find  the  structure  of  the  involuntaiy  mus- 
cles. With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  anatomical 
division  of  the  muscular  tissue  into  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

Physidogical  Anatamy  of  the  Iri/vdl/imtary  Muscles. — 
We  have  so  often  described  this  tissue,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
vascular  system,  the  digestive  oigans,  skin,  and  other  situ- 
ations,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  this  connection, 
to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  its  structure  and  mode  of 
action. 

The  involuntary  muscular  system  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  not  only  in  its  minute 
anatomy  and  mode  of  action,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
fibres.  While  the  voluntary  muscles  are  almost  invariably 
attached  by  their  two  extremities  to  movable  parts,  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  form  sheets  or  membranes  in  the  walls  of 
hollow  organs,  aiid  by  their  contraction  simply  modify  the 
capacity  of  the  cavities  which  they  enclose. 

Yarious  names  have  been  given  to  this  tissue  to  denote 
its  distribution,  mode  of  action,  or  structure.  The  name 
involuntary  muscle  indicates  that  its  contraction  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  will;  and  this  is  the  fact,  these 
muscles  being  chiefly  animated  by  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves,  while  the  voluntary  muscles  are  supplied  mainly 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  On  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  fibres,  they  have  been  called  muscular 
fibre-cells,  smooth  muscular  fibres,  pale  fibres,  non-striated 
fibres,  fusiform  fibres,  and  contractile  cells.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  fibres  to  parts  concerned  in  the  organic  or 
vegetative  functions,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  has  given 
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them  the  name  of  organic  mnscnlar  fibres,  or  fibres  of 
organic,  or  yegetative  life. 

It  is  difiicult  to  isolate  the  individual  fibres  of  this  tissue 
in  microscopical  preparations ;  and  when  seen  in  aitUy  their 
borders  are  faint,  and  we  can  make  out  their  arrangement 
best  by  the  appearance  of  their  nuclei.  Bobin  recommends 
soaking  the  tissue  for  a  few  days  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
ordinary  nitric  acid  to  ten  of  water.'  This  renders  the 
fibres  dark  and  granular,  makes  their  borders  very  distinct, 
and  frequently  some  of  them  become  entirely  isolated.  The 
nuclei,  however,  are  obscured.  In  their  natural  condition, 
the  fibres  are  excessively  pale,  very  finely  granular,  fiat- 
tened,  and  of  an  elongated  spindle-shape,  with  a  very  long, 
narrow,  almost  linear  nucleus  in  the  centre.  The  nucleus 
generally  has  no  nucleolus,  and  it  is  sometimes  curved, 
or  shaped  like  the  letter  S.  The  ordinary  length  of  these 
fibres  is  about  y^,  and  their  breadth  about  ^-^^  of  an 
inch.  In  the  gravid  uterus  they  undergo  remarkable  hyper- 
trophy, measuring  here  from  -^  to  -!>(;  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  97{Vt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  breadth.'  The  peculiarities  of  their 
structure  in  the  uterus  will  be  fully  considered  under  the 
head  of  generation. 

In  the  contractile  sheets  formed  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cular tiflsue,  the  fibres  are  arranged  side  by  side,  closely  ad- 
herent, and  their  extremities,  as  it  were,  dove-tailed  into 
each  other.  Generally  the  borders  of  the  fibres  are  regular 
and  their  extremities  simple;  but  sometimes  the  ends  are 
forked,  and  the  borders  present  one  or  more  little  projec- 
tions. It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  the  fibres  in  a  single 
layer,  except  in  the  very  smallest  arterioles.  Usually  the 
layers  are  multiple,  being  superimposed  in  regular  order. 
The  action  of  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  fibres  pale,  so  that 
their  outlines  become  almost  indistinguishable,  and  to  bring 

'  RoBiv,  It&^erehm  tw  qud^uei  partiadariih  de  la  wtructure  da  eapiUairm  d$ 
teneSpkaU,—j9Umal  de  la  phynologU^  Paris,  1859,  tome  iL,  p.  541. 
*  PoccRiT,  op.  ciLj  p.  65. 
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out  the  nuclei  more  strongly.  If  we  have  an  indistinct 
sheet  of  this  tissue  in  the  field  of  view,  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  by  bringing  out  the  long,  narrow,  and  curved  nuclei 
arranged  in  regular  order,  and  rendering  the  fibrous  and 
other  structures  more  transparent,  will  often  enable  us  to 
recognize  its  character. 

CarUraction  of  the  Iwoohmtary  Muacvla/r  Tissue, — The 
mode  of  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscles  is  peculiar. 
It  does  not  take  place  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  a 
stimulus,  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves,  but 
is  gradual,  enduring  for  a  time  and  then  followed  by  slow 
and  gradual  relaxation.  A  description  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mode 
of  contraction  of  these  fibres,  with  the  gradual  propagation 
of  the  stimulus  along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the  food  makes 
its  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane.'  An  equaUy 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  labor-pains.  These  are 
due  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  last 
from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.*  Their  gradual 
access,  continuation  for  a  certain  period,  and  gradual  disap- 
pearance coincide  exactly  with  the  history  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 

The  strong  points  of  contrast  between  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  striated  and  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  are 
very  well  brought  out  in  a  recent  paper  by  MM.  Legros  and 
Onimus.  These  observers,  after  carefully  studying  the 
structure  and  properties  of  the  "  muscles  of  vegetative  life," 
give,  in  substance,  the  following  resume  of  their  physio- 
logical action : 

The  contraction  is  slow,  and  the  fibres  return  slowly  to  a 
condition  of  repose.  The  movements  are  always  involun- 
tary. Peristaltic  action  is  the  rule;  and  the  contraction 
takes  place  progressively  and  without  oscillations.     Con- 

*  See  Tol.  iL,  Digestion,  p.  870,  ei  mq, 

*  Cazbaux,  a  7%eor€lieal  and  Praetiod  Tr&OUe  <m  Midmferif^  Pluladdphu^ 
1857,  p.  128. 
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tractilitj  persists  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Arrest  of 
fdnction  is  followed  by  little  or  no  atrophy,  and  hyper- 
trophy is  very  marked  as  the  result  of  exaggerated  action. 
Excitation  of  the  nerves  has  less  influence  upon  contraction 
of  these  fibres  than  direct  excitation  of  the  muscles.  The 
involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  regenerated  very  rapidly, 
while  the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  restored  with 
great  difficulty  after  destruction  or  division.* 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Yclv/nitary  Musdes, — A 
voluntary  muscle  is  the  most  highly  organized,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  most  varied  endowments,  of  all  living 
structures.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar 
contractile  substance,  fibres  of  inelastic  and  elastic  tissue, 
adipose  tissue,  nnmerous  blood-vesseb,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics,  with  certain  nuclear  and  cellular  anatomical  ele- 
ments. The  muscular  system  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  organism,  and  its  nutrition  consumes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  reparative  material  of  the  blood,  while  its 
disassimilation  furnishes  a  corresponding  quantity  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  The  condition  of  the  muscular  system, 
indeed,  is  an  almost  unfailing  evidence  of  the  general  state 
of  the  body,  allowing,  of  course,  for  peculiarities  in  diflerent 
individuals.  Among  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
muscles  are,  elasticity,  a  constant  and  insensible  tendency  to 
contraction,  called  tonicity,  the  power  of  contracting  forci- 
bly on  the  reception  of  a  proper  stimulus,  called  irritability, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sensibility,  and  the  faculty  of  generating 
galvanic  currents.  The  relations  of  particular  muscles,  as 
taught  by  descriptive-  anatomy,  involve  special  functions ; 
but  the  most  interesting  physiological  points  connected  with 
this  system  relate  to  the  general  properties  and  functions  of 
the  muscles,  and  must  necessarily  be  prefaced  with  a  sketch 
of  their  general  anatomy. 

*  LiOftOt  R  Onimus,  De  la  eontraetum  da  muieUt  dthivie  vSffHati9e.~-Jimr' 
md  de  ranatomUf  Paris,  1869,  tome  yi.,  p.  486. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  by  minute  dissection  that  all 
of  the  red,  or  volantary  muscles  are  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  microscopic  fibres,  known  as  the  primitive  mus- 
cular fasciculi.  These  are  called  red,  striated,  or  voluntary 
fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  animal  life.  Their  structure  is  com- 
plex, and  they  may  b^  subdivided  longitudinally  into  fibril- 
Ise,  and  transversely  into  disks,  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  ultimate  ana- 
tomical element  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

A  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  muscle,  and  is  enclosed  in  its  own  sheath,  without 
branching  or  inosculation.  This  sheath  contains  the  true 
muscular  substance  only,  and  is  not  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels, nerVes,  or  lymphatics.  If  we  view  with  the  micro- 
scope a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  muscle,  the  divided  ends 
of  the  fibres  will  present  an  irregularly-polygonal  form  with 
rounded  corners.  They  seem  to  be  cylindrical,  however, 
when  viewed  in  their  length  and  isolated.  Their  color  by 
transmitted  light  is  a  delicate  amber,  resembling  somewhat 
the  color  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  primitive  fasciculi  vary  very  much  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  diJSerent 
conditions  and  in  different  muscles.  As  a  rule  they  are 
smaller  in  young  persons  and  in  females  than  in  adult  males. 
They  are  comparatively  small  in  persons  of  slight  muscular 
development.  In  persons  of  great  muscular  vigor,  or  when 
the  general  muscular  system  or  particular  muscles  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  power  by  exercise,  the  fasciculi  are 
relatively  larger.  It  is  probable  that  the  physiological  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  a  muscle  from  exercise  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  preexisting  fasciculi,  and  not  to 
the  formation  of  any  new  elements.  In  young  persons  the 
fasciculi  are  from  t^jVit  ^  TiW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  In 
the  adult  they  measure  fix>m«2^  to  f^  of  an  inch.^ 

The    appearance    of  the  primitive  muscular.  fascicnU 

*  LiTTRi  R  Robin,  Dietumnaire  de  mMecine,  Paris,  1866,  Article,  Mmculairt. 
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under  the  microscope  is  characteristic  and  nnmistakable. 
They  present  regular  transverse  strise,  formed  of  alternating 
dark  and  clear  bands  about  ^yiinr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  wide.  These 
are  generally  very  distinct  in  healthy  muscles.  In  addition 
we  frequently  observe  longitudinal  striae,  not  so  distinct, 
and  quite  difficult  to  follow  to  any  extent  in  the  length  of 
the  fasciculus,  but  tolerably  well  marked,  particularly  in 
muscles  that  are  habitually  exercised.  The  muscular  sub- 
stance, presenting  this  peculiar  striated  appearance,  is  en- 
closed in  an  excessively  thin  but  elastic  and  resisting 
tubular  membrane,  called  the  sarcolemma,  or  myolemma. 
According  to  Bobin,'  the  sarcolemma  is  composed  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  elastic  tissue.  This  envelope  cannot 
be  seen  in  ordinary  preparations  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  contractile  muscular  sub- 
stance is  broken,  leaving  the  sarcolemma  intact,  which 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  membrane  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
its  strength  and  elasticity.  Attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sarcolemma,  are  numerous  small,  elongated  nuclei  with 
their  long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi.  These 
are  not  usually  weU  seen  in  the  unaltered  muscle,  but  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  muscular  substance  pale 
and  destroys  the  8tri»,  when  the  nuclei  become  very 
distinct. 

Water,  after  a  time,  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  ren- 
dering the  fasciculi  somewhat  paler  and  larger.  Acetic  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions  efface  the  stri®,  and  the  fibres  become 
semitransparent. 

In  fasciculi  that  are  slightly  decomposed,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  separation  at  the  extremity  into  numerous  smaller 
fibres,  called  fibrillse.  These,  when  isolated,  present  the  same 
striated  appearance  as  the  primitive  fasciculus ;  viz.,  alter- 
nate dark  and  light  portions.  They  measure  about  tt^tht 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  number,  in  the  largest 
*  primitive  fibres,  is  estimated  by  KoUiker  at  about  two  thou- 
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Band«^  The  structure  of  the  fibrillae,  which  are  regarded  by 
many  as  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  muscular  tissue,  has 
been  very  closely  studied  by  Bouget ;  and,  although  all  of 
his  observations,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  the  spiral 
form  of  the  fibrillee^  have  not  been  confirmed,  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  their  structure  is  uniform,  the  appear- 
ance of  alternate  dark  and  light  segments  being  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  thickness.'  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  water, 
by  its  simple  mechanical  action,  swells  the  fibrillsB,  and 
causes  the  strisB  to  disappear. 

Late  researches  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  each  prim- 
itive fasciculus  is  penetrated  by  an  excessively  delicate  mem- 
brane, closely  surrounding  the  fibrillse.  This  arrangement 
may  be  distinctly  seen  in  a  thin  section  of  a  fibre  treated 
with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  five 
parts  per  thousand.*  The  arrangement  of  this  membrane, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  tubular 
sheaths  for  the  fibrillse,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  fibrilla  is  the  anatomical  element  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

By  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  such  as  alcohol,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  gastric  juice,  the  primitive  fasciculi  may 
be  separated  into  disks  corresponding  to  the  transverse  strisB. 
Bowman,  in  his  elaborate  investigations  into  the  structure 
of  the  muscles,  noted  this  fact,  and  concluded  that  the  cleav- 
age in  this  direction  was  as  easily  effected  as  the  separation 
into  fibrillee.  He  regarded  the  primitive  fasciculi  as  com- 
posed of  fibrillse,  and  these  as  made  up  of  little  particles, 
alternately  dark  and  light,  which  he  called  sarcous  ele- 
ments.*   Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have  not  en- 

1  EdLLiKKB,  ElhnenU  cThisioloffie  kumaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  207. 

*  RouGST,  8ur  let  phSnom^nea  de  polarixaHon  gm  B^ohmrvent  dant  quelgiu$  lit- 
<ui. — Joumai  de  la  phytkiogie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ▼.,  p.  268,  et  $eq,^  and  Mimaire 
sur  let  tittut  eontraetUet  et  la  eoniracHlUe, — Id.,  1868,  tome  vi.,  p.  647,  et  teg, 

'  KdLLiKSR,  Slhnenit  d!*hUtologie  humainej  Paris,  1868,  p.  201. 

^  Bowman,  On  the  JiimUe  Structure  and  Mavementt  of  Voluntary  Mutde^- 
PhUotophioal  Transadiont^  London,  1840,  p.  457,  ei  teq. 
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tirely  confirmed  this  view ;  and  the  eep&ration  into  disks  is 

now  pretty  generally  regarded  bb  artificial. 

When  we  come  to 
the  qnestion  of  the  real 
anatomical  element  of 
the  mnscnlar  tieene, 
there  are  only  two 
reasonable  views  that 
present  themselves. 
g  One  is  that  all  subdi- 
vision of  the  primitive 
fasciculna  is  artificial, 
and  that  it,  with  its 
investing  membrane, 
the  sarcolemma,  is  the 
trae  element.  An  ar- 
gnment    in    favor    of 

Volnnurr  muKutar  Hhrw.    A,  Tnin-vcrw  Krla:  «ml    thlS     Opinion      is     that 
nneM  or  ■  |.rl<iililT«  hwlcuJn*  iiiw<:i>iaol  MO  dl-  ^      ,  . 

•meten):  B.  bngitDdiD*]  «iri»  uid  iihriito  of  *  the  tissne  IB  most  read- 

prtmlHTB  lUdcDlai  tn  wblcli  the  Mfcnlrniiau  uu 

bMa  lucnted  *t  ana  polDI  hr  pniMiira.    (BirFKi,    [\y   genarated    intO  188- 

lYaUi  iTinaftnitt,  PirU.  IMS,  lune  IL,  p.  O.)  "'     , . 

ciculi,  each  enclosed  in 
its  own  membrane,  and  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  nerves, 
or  lymphatics ;  while  the  fibrillse  are  situated  in  a  reticulum 
of  canals,  from  which  they  cannot  readily  be  isolated.  The 
other  opinion,  that  the  fibrillEB  are  the  ultimate  elements,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  these  little  fibres  present  the  striee  and 
all  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  primitive  fasciculi, 
and  that  by  far  the  most  natural  and  easy  mode  of  separa- 
tion of  these  fascicali  is  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  Tlie 
question  of  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  not 
of  very  great  physiological  importance. 

F3rr<ms  and  Adipose  Tiatue  in  the  Votuntary  Mutdes, 
— The  Btmcture  of  the  muscles  strikingly  illustrates  the  re- 
lations between  the  principal  and  the  accessory  anatomical 
elements  of  tissues.    The  characteristic  or  principal  element 
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is,  of  course,  the  muscnlar  fibre  or  fibrilla ;  bat  we  also  find 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  certain  anatomical  elements, 
not  peculiar  to  the  muscles,  and  merely  accessory  in  their 
function,  but  none  the  less  necessary  to  their  proper  consti- 
tution. For  example,  every  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  primitive  fasciculi ;  but  these  are  gathered  into  secondary 
buiidles,  which  in  turn  are  collected  into  bundles  of  greater 
and  greater  size,  until,  finally,  the  whole  muscle  is  enveloped 
in  its  sheath,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  fibrous  connective  sub- 
stance. We  find,  probably,  in  the  muscles,  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  structure  of  what  is  known  as  the  connective 
tissue. 

Carmective  Tiwue. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  certain  of  the  elements  of  connective  tissue,  more 
especially  the  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres.  In  this  connection 
we  shall  treat  specially  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  but  our  description  will  answer  for  almost  all  situations 
in  which  fibrous  tissue  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing parts  together.  In  the  muscles  we  have  a  membrane 
holding  a  number  of  the  primitive  fasciculi  into  secondary 
bundles.  Thi.  is  known  as  the  perimysium.  The  fibrous 
membranes  that  connect  together  these  secondary  bundles 
with  their  contents  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  enveloping  the 
whole  muscle,  sometimes  called  the  external  perimysium. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  membranes,  and  their  distinction 
from  the  sarcolemma,  is  that  they  have  a  fibrous  structure 
and  are  connected  together  throughout  the  muscle,  while 
the  tubes  forming  the  sarcolemma  are  structureless,  and  each 
one  is  distinct. 

The  name  now  most  generally  adopted  for  the  tissue  un- 
der consideration  is  connective  tissue.  It  has  been  called 
cellular,  areolar,  or  fibrous,  but  most  of  these  names  were 
given  to  it  without  a  clear  idea  of  its  structure.  Its  prin- 
cipal anatomical  element  is  a  fibre  of  excessive,  almost  im- 
measurable, tenuity,  wavy,  and  with  a  single  contour.    These 
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fibres  are  collected  into  bundles  of  very  variable  size,  and  are 
held  together  by  an  adhesive  amorphous  substance.  The 
wavy  lines  that  mark  the  bundles  of  fibres  give  them  a  very 
characteristic  appearance. 

The  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  vari- 
ous tissues  present  marked  difierences.  In  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  between  the  muscles,  and  in  the 
loose  structure  surrounding  some  of  the  glands  and  connect- 
ing the  sheaths  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  the  bundles  of  fibres  form  a  large  net-work,  and  are 
very  wavy  in  their  course.  In  the  strong,  dense  membranes, 
as  the  aponeuroses,  the  proper  coats  of  many  glands,  the 
periosteum  and  perichondrium,  and  the  serous  membranes, 
the  waves  of  the  fibres  are  shorter,  and  the  fibres  themselves 
interlace  much  more  closely.  In  the  ligaments  and  tendons, 
the  fibres  are  more  nearly  straight,  and  are  all  arranged 
longitudinally.       

On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  bundles  of  inelastic 
fibres  swell  up,  become  semitransparent,  and  the  nuclei  and 
elastic  fibres  are  brought  out.  The  proportion  of  elastic 
fibres  differs  very  much  in  different  situations,  but  they  are 
all  of  the  smallest  variety,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  inelastic  fibres  in  their  form  and  size.  Though  they 
are  stiU  very  small,  they  alwajrs  present  a  double  contour. 

Certain  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  are  always  found 
in  the  connective  tissue.  The  cells  have  been  described 
under  the  name  of  connective-tissue  cells.  They  are  very 
irr^ular  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being  spindle-shaped 
or  caudate,  and  others  star-shaped.  They  possess  one,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  clear,  ovoid  nuclei,  with  distinct  nu- 
cleoli. On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  cells  disappear, 
but  the  nuclei  are  unaffected.  These  are  the  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments of  Lebert,^  and  the  embryo-plastic  elements  of  Robin.' 

I  LnncT,  Fhptiolo^  paikoloffiqu4,  Paris,  1846,  tome  IL,  page  120. 
*  Limi  R  RoBiv,  Didioimaire  d$  nUdteim^  PariB,  1806,  Article,  Embryo 
pladiqm. 
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It  is  imposBible  to  give  any  accurate  meaBorements  of  the 
cells,  on  acconnt  of  their  great  Tariatiom  in  size.  The 
length  of  the  nnclei  is  irom  xiVtr  ^  tiVi  ^^  ^'^  inch,  and 
their  diameter,  from  ^^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch,'  The  appear- 
ance of  the  connective  tiBsne,  with  a  few  cells  and  nuclei,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  17. 


Loots  net-work  or  conoeetlTe  tlHDe  bom  Uw  hamui  iDbfect.  (bairlng  the  Bbm  lod 
«Ub.  a.  a.  ■  upilluy  Uond-vnML  (BoLLnr,  In  Stiiokbb.  SmMtiA  itr  LOtt 
ton  am  Otvnbm,  LelpilB,  U88.  B.  ST.} 

Between  the  mnscles,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mus- 
cles between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  there  always  exists  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  meehes  of 
the  fibrous  structure. 

Blood-vesseh  and  Jjymphatics. — The  muscles  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood-veasels,  generally  by  a  number 
of  small  w1;erieB,  with  two  sateUite  vwns.    The  capillary  ar- 
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rangcment  in  tliis  tiBSue  is  peculiar.  From  the  Bmallest 
arterioleB,  capillary  vessek  are  given  off,  arranged  in  a  net- 
work  with  tolerably-regular,  oblong,  rectangular  meshes, 
their  long  diameter  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
Theee  envelop  each  primitive  fescicnlns,  enclosing  it  com- 
pletely,  the  artery  and  vein  being  on  the  same  side.  The  ca- 
pillaries are  the  smallest  in  the  whole  vascular  system.  When 
distended  with  blood  they  are  from  r^Vir  ^  vhv  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
in  diameter;  and  when  empty  their  diameter  is  from  ^^ 
to  5^flj  of  an  inch.* 

The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  muscles  has 
never  been  definitely  ascertained.  There  are  nxunerous  lym- 
phatics surrounding  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the  extremi- 
ttes  and  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  which,  it  would 
appear,  must  come  from  the  substance  of  the  muscles ;  but 
they  have  never  been  traced  to  their  origin.  Sappey  has 
succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  upon  the  surface  of  some 
of  the  lai^r  muscles,  but  never  has  been  able  to  follow  them 
into  the  muscular  substance.' 

Connection  of  the  Muscles  with  the  Tendons. — It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi 
terminate  in  little  conical  extremities,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  bimdles  of  fibres  com- 
posing the  tendons ;  but  this  union  is  so  close,  that  the  muscle 
or  the  tendon  may  be  ruptured  without  a  separation  at  the 
point  of  juncture.  In  the  penniform  muscles  this  arrange- 
ment is  quite  uniform  and  elegant.  In  other  muscles  it  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  perimysium  seems  to  be  contin- 
uous with  the  loose  areolar  tissue  enveloping  the  correspond 
ing  tendinous  bundles. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Muscles. — ^We  are  as  yet  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  exact  constitution  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  constituents  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  appreciate  the 

>  KdLLixn,  JSUmetUi  ^MMogie  hmnaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  220. 
*  Sappit,  TMU  d'anaiomu  deaeripHve^  PariB,  1868,  tome  il,  p.  27. 
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nature  of  all  the  proximate  principles  that  exist  in  the  mns* 
cnlar  substance.  The  most  important  of  these  is  muscnline. 
This  resembles  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  but  presents -certain 
points  of  difference  in  its  behavior  to  reagents,  by  which  it 
may  be  readily  distingoished.  One  of  its  peculiar  properties 
is  that  it  is  dissolved  at  an  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten  of  water. 

The  muscular  substance  is  permeated  by  a  fluid,  called 
the  muscular  juice,  which  contains  a  peculiar  coagulable 
principle  called  myosine. 

Combined  with  the  organic  principles,  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  mineral  salts  in  the  muscular  substance,  that  can- 
not be  separated  without  incineration.  Oertain  excrementi^ 
tious  matters  have  also  been  found  in  the  muscles;  and 
probably  nearly  all  of  those  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  exist 
here,  though  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  they 
are  produced,  and  are  consequently  detected  with  difficulty. 
The  muscles  also  contain  inosite,  inosic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and 
certain  other  acids  of  fatty  origin.  During  life  the  muscular 
fluid  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  soon  after  death. 
The  muscle  itself,  during  contraction,  has  an  acid  reaction.* 
According  to  Gavarret,  the  muscular  juice  is  alkaline  or 
neutral  after  moderate  exercise,  as  well  as  during  complete 
repose;  but  he  states  that  when  a  muscle  is  made  to  un- 
dergo excessive  exercise,  the  lactic  acid  exists  in  greater 
quantity,  and  the  reaction  becomes  acid.' 

Physiological  Properties  of  the  Muedes. 

The  general  properties  of  the  striated  muscles,  as  distin* 
guished  from  all  other  tissues  except  the  involuntary  muscles, 
are  as  follows:  1.  elasticity;  2.  tonicity;  3.  sensibility  of  a 
peculiar  kind;  4.  contractility,  or  irritability.  These  are  all 
necessary  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  muscles.     Their 

>  BcDOE,  Ldifhut^  derspeeUUm  PhytMoffudmMm»ehe%  Leipng,  1862,  &  B84. 
*  Gatarbxt,  Le$ phhtominm  pkiftiquet  delavU^  Parifl,  1860,  p.  lit^. 
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elasticity  is  brought  into  play  in  opposing  muscles  or  sets  of 
muscles;  one  set  acting  to  move  a  part  and  extend  the 
antagonistic  muscles,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity, 
retract  when  the  extending  force  is  removed.  Their  tonicity 
is  an  insensible,  and  more  or  less  constant  contraction,  by 
which  the  action  of  opposing  muscles  is  balanced  when  both 
are  in  the  condition  of  what  we  call  repose.  Their  sensibil- 
ity  ifl  peculiar,  and  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  in  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  resistance  to  contrac- 
tion. Their  contractility,  or  irritability  is  the  property  which 
enables  them  to  contract  and  exert  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  force  under  the  proper  stimulus.  All  of  these 
general  properties  strictly  belong  to  physiology,  as  do  some 
special  acts  that  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  study 
of  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy. 

Eldsticihf  of  Musclea. — ^The  true  muscular  substance 
contained  in  the  sarcolemma  is  eminently  contractile ;  and 
though  it  may  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  this 
property  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  accessory  anatomi- 
cal elements.  The  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  is  loose  and  pos- 
sesses a  certain  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sarcolemma  is  very  elastic.  It  is  probably  the  sar- 
colemma that  gives  to  the  muscles  their  retractile  power  after 
simple  extension. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  numer- 
ous experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  elasticity 
of  muscles.  There  is  a  certain  limit,  of  course,  to  their 
perfect  elasticity  (understanding  by  this  the  degree  of  ex- 
tension that  is  followed  by  complete  retraction),  and  this 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  human  subject  without  dislocation 
of  parts.  In  some  late  experiments  by  Marey,  it  was  found 
that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog,  detached  from  the 
body,  could  be  extended  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  by  a 
weight  of  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  grains.  This 
weight,  however,  did  not  extend  the  muscle  beyond  the 
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limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  The  muscle  of  a  frog  of  ordinary 
size  was  extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  complete  resto- 
ration by  a  weight  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grains/ 
Marey  also  showed  that  fatigue  of  the  muscles  increased 
their  extensibility  and  diminished  their  power  of  subsequent 
retraction.  This  fact  has  its  application  to  the  physiological 
action  of  muscles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  un- 
usually relaxed  during  fatigue  aftier  excessive  exertion ;  and, 
as  we  should  expect,  they  are  at  that  time  more  than  ordi- 
narily extensible. 

Mvscular  Tofdcity, — The  healthy  muscles  have  an  in- 
sensible and  constant  tendency  to  contract,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves.  If, 
for  example,  a  muscle  be  cut  across  in  a  sunrical  operation, 
fte  di,iL'e«™nWe,  become  jK^Jjy  „  JLi,  oj 
if  the  muscles  be  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  the  face,  the  mu&- 
cles  upon  the  opposite  side  insensibly  distort  the  features. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  assuming  that 
tonicity  is  due  to  reflex  action,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  contraction  takes  place  as  the  consequence  of  a  stimu- 
lus. All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  a  muscle,  not  excessively 
fatigued,  and  with  its  nervous  connections  intact,  is  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  insensible  contraction,  more  or  less 
marked,  and  that  this  is  an  inherent  property  of  all  of  the 
contractile  tissues. 

Sensibility  of  the  Mvsdee. — The  muscles  possess  to  an 
eminent  degree  that  kind  of  sensibility  which  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  power  of  resistance,  immobility,  and  elasticity 
of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread,  or  which, 
by  their  weight,  are  opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  It  is  by  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  resistance 
that  we  regulate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  accomplish 
any  muscular  act.    These  properties  refer  chiefly  to  simple 

'  Maut,  Du  mouvemeni  dam  leifimdumM  deiavie,  Paris,  1868,  ppw  889, 801. 
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muscular  efforts.  After  long-continued  exertion,  we  appre- 
ciate a  sense  of  fatigue  that  is  peculiar  to  the  muscles. '  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  this  entirely  from  the  sense  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  but  it  seems  to  be,  to  'a  certain  extent,  distinct ; 
for  when  suffering  from  the  fatigue  that  follows  over-exer- 
tion, it  seems  as  though  we  could  send  a  nervous  stimulus  to 
the  muscles,  to  which  thej  are,  for  the  time,  unable  to 
respond.  When  we  come  to  consider  fully  the  subjects  of 
muscular  and  nervous  irritability,  we  shall  see  that  these 
two  properties  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  we  may  ex- 
haust or  destroy  the  one  without  influencing  the  other. 

When  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm  or  tetanic  con- 
traction, a  peculiar  sensation  is  produced,  entirely  different 
from  painful  impressions  made  upon  the  ordinary  sensitive 
nerves.  In  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanus,  or  the  convul- 
sions from  strychnine,  these  distressing  sensations  are  very 
marked.  The  so-called  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  probably  due  to  the  tetanic  con- 
tractions  produced  by  galvanizing  these  filainents.  This 
question,  however,  will  be  taken  up  again  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  muscles  possess  any  general  sensibility,  it  is  very 
faint.  A  muscle  may  be  lacerated  or  irritated  in  any  way 
without  producing  actual  pain,  though  we  always  can  ap- 
preciate the  contraction  produced  by  irritants,  and  the  sense 
of  tension  when  the  muscles  are  drawn  upon. 

Mvrdcvlar  Contractility ,  or  IrritabiUty. — ^Physiologists 
now  regard  muscular  irritability  as  synonymous  with  con- 
tractility ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  term  more  nearly  expresses 
the  fact,  though  the  term  irritability,  applied  to  the  nerves, 
and  even  of  late  years  to  the  glands,  is  one  very  generally  used. 

By  irritability  we  understand  a  property  belonging  to 
highly-organized  parts,  which  enables  them  to  perform  cer- 
tain peculiar  and  characteristic  functions  in  obedience  to  a 

proper  stimulus.    In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  gen- 
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erally  received,  it  is  proper  to  apply  it  to  any  tissue  or  organ 
that  performs  its  vital  function,  so-called,  under  a  natural 
or  artificial  stimulus.  The  nerves  receive  impressions  and 
carry  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles,  causing  them  to  contract. 
This  property,  which  is  always  present  during  life  under 
normal  concUtions,  and  persists  for  a  certain  period  after 
death,  is  called  nervous  irritability.  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus  will  induce 
secretion  by  the  glands ;  and  Bernard  has  called  this  glandular 
irritability/  The  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular 
tissue  causes  the  fibres  to  contract ;  and  this  is  muscular  irri- 
tability. As  it  always  involves  contraction,  and  is  extinct 
only  when  the  muscles  can  no  longer  act,  it  is  equally  proper 
to  call  this  property  contractility.  No  property,  such  as  we 
understand  by  this  definition  of  irritability,  is  manifested 
by  tissues  or  organs  that  have  purely  passive  or  mechanical 
functions,  such  as  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  or  elastic 
membranes.  Irritability  can  only  be  applied  properly  to 
nerves  or  nerve-centres,  contractile  structures,  and  glands. 

During  life  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles 
win  always  contract  in  obedience  to  a  proper  stimulus  ap- 
plied either  directly  or  through  the  nerves.  In  the  natural 
action  of  the  organism,  this  contraction  is  always  induced  by 
nervous  infiuence  through  reflex  action  or  volition.  StiU,  a 
muscle  may  be  living  and  yet  have  lost  its  contractility. 
For  example,  after  a  muscle  has  been  for  a  long  time  par- 
alyzed and  disused,  the  application  of  the  most  powerful 
galvanic  excitation  will  fail  to  induce  contraction.  But 
when  we  examine  such  a  muscle  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  that  the  nutrition  has  become  profoundly  affected, 
and  that  the  contractile  substance  has  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  inert  fatty  matter.  Muscular  contractility  persists 
for  a  certain  time  after  death  and  in  muscles  separated  from 
the  body ;  and  this  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  phys- 
iologists in  the  study  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the 

*  See  page  24. 
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muscnlar  tissue.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  muscle  de- 
tached from  the  living  body  continues  for  a  time  to  respire, 
and  probably  undergoes  some  of  the  changes  of  disassimila- 
tion  observed  in  the  organism.  So  long  as  these  changes  are 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  physical  and  chemical  integrity  of 
the  fibre,  contractility  remains.  As  these  processes  are  very 
slow  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the  irritability  of  all  the 
parts  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after  death.  We  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  muscular  contractility,  several  days 
after  death,  in  alligators  and  turtles. 

In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
muscles  cease  to  respond  to  excitation  a  few  hours  after 
death,  though  the  time  of  disappearance  of  irritability  is 
very  variable.  Nysten,  in  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
the  disappearance  of  contractility  in  the  human  subject  aft;er 
decapitation,  found  that  different  parts  lost  their  con- 
tractility at  different  periods,  but  that  generally  this  de- 
pended upon  exposure  to  the  air.  With  the  exception  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  the  voluntary 
system  were  the  last  to  lose  their  irritability.  In  one  in- 
stance, certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles  that  had  not  been 
exposed  retained  their  contractility  seven  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  after  death/  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Mas- 
son  show  that  a  galvanic  shock,  sufficiently  powerful  to  pro- 
duce death,  instantly  destroys  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  and  of  the  motor  nerves.* 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  determine  with 
regard  to  muscular  irritability  is  whether  it  be  a  property 
inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue  or  derived  from  the  nervous 
system.  The  fact  that  muscles  can  be  excited  to  more  pow- 
erftil  and  regular  contractions  by  stimulating  the  motor 
nerves  than  by  operating  directly  upon  their  substance  and 
the  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  nerves  to  their  termination 

'  Nt8ten,  De  la  e^ntradiliU  de$  organm  mmculairm. — ReeKerehm  dtphyMoffis 
^  de  ihxmU  paihohgiquMy  Paris,  1811,  p.  806,  d  §eq, 

*  LoNOR,  TrmU  de  jphyriokfie,  Paria,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  601 
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in  the  muscles  have  led  to  the  view  that  muscular  contrac- 
tility is  dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  and  consequently 
that  the  muscles  have  no  irritability  or  contractility,  as  a 
property  inherent  in  their  own  substance.  This  doctrine, 
however,  cannot  be  sustained.  Bowman,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  into  the  structure  and  movements  of  voluntary 
muscles,  speaks  of  seeing  the  individual  fibres  contract  after 
they  had  been  isolated  and  removed  from  all  connection  with 
the  nervous  system ;  and  this  has  been  frequently  observed.* 

The  experiments  of  Longet,  published  in  1841,  presented 
almost  conclusive  proof  of  the  independence  of  muscular 
irritability.  He  resected  the  facial  nerve,  and  found  that  it 
ceased  to  respond  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus,  or, 
in  other  words,  lost  its  irritability,  after  the  fourth  day.  Op- 
erating, however,  upon  the  muscles  supplied  exclusively  with 
filaments  from  this  nerve,  he  found  that  they  responded 
promptly  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  irritation,  and  con- 
tinued to  contract,  under  stimulation,  for  more  than  twelve 
weeks.'  In  some  farther  experiments  it  was  shown  that 
while  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  could  be  seriously  iu- 
fluenced  through  the  nervous  system,  this  was  effected  only 
by  modifications  in  their  nutrition.  When  the  mixed  nervea 
were  divided,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  was  generally  dis- 
turbed ;  and  although  muscular  irritability  persisted  for  some 
time  after  the  nervous  irritability  had  disappeared,  it  be- 
came very  much  diminished  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

These  experiments  are  very  striking  and  satisfactory ;  but 
the  whole  question  was  definitively  settled  by  the  observations 
of  Bernard  on  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  woorara  poison 
and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  As  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  varieties  of  woorara 
destroy  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  intact.    If  a  frog  be  poisoned  by  introducing 

^  Bowman,  The  MinuU  Siruchtre  and  Movemeni$  of  Voluntary  MnaeU^'^ 
Philotophieai  Traruadiant^  London,  1840,  p.  488,  d  aeq, 

*  LosoiT,  TroiU  daphynobgie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  u.,  p.  006. 
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a  little  of  this  agent  under  the  skin,  irritation^  galvanic  or 
mechanical,  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve,  fails  to  prodnce 
the  slightest  moscolar  contraction ;  but  if  the  stimulus  be 
applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they  will  contract  vigorously. 
In  this  way  the  nerves  are,  as  it  were,  dissected  out  from  the 
muscles ;  and  the  discovery  of  an  agent  that  will  paralyze 
the  nerves,  without  affecting  the  muscles,  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  irritability  of  these  two  systems  is  entirely  distinct. 
A  curious  effect  of  the  woorara,  that  we  may  note  in  passing, 
is  that  in  an  animal  under  its  influence,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  intensified,  and  persists  much  longer  after  death  than 
in  animals  not  poisoned.'  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  precisely  the  contrary  effect  will  be 
observed ;  that  is,  the  muscles  will  become  insensible  to  ex- 
citation, while  the  nervous  system  is  unaffected.  This  fact 
may  be  demonstrated  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  around 
the  body  in  the  lumbar  region,  involving  all  the  parts  except 
the  lumbar  nerves.  If  the  poison  be  now  introduced  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature,  the  anterior  parts 
only  are  affected,  because  the  vascular  communication  with 
the  posterior  extremities  is  cut  off.  K  the  exposed  nerves  be 
now  galvanized,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  thrown  into  con- 
traction, showing  that  the  nervous  irritability  remains.  Be- 
flex  movements  in  the  posterior  extremities  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature.' 

These  experimentB,  most  of  which  we  have  frequently  re- 
peated,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observations  of  Longet, 
and  the  fact  that  isolated  muscular  fibres  have  been  seen  to 
contract,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  and 
independent  irritability  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Contractions 
of  muscles,  it  is  true,  are  normally  excited  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  artificial  stimulation  of  a  motor  or  mixed 
nerve  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  producing  the  simul- 

>  BiBiTARD,  Lifom  9ur  le$  efeU  da  tubttanea  tonqua  d  mUieamenteu^ei^ 
Paris,  1867,  pp.  277,  820,  858. 
*  Bnuf  AAD,  loc,  cii,»  p.  854,  et  seq. 
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taneous  action  of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles ; 
but  galvanicy  mechanical,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mus- 
cles themselves  will  produce  contraction,  after  the  nervous 
irritabilitv  has  been  abolished. 

The  conditions  under  which  muscular  irritability  exists 
are  simply  those  of  normal  nutrition  of  the  musculo  tissue. 
When  the  muscles  have  become  profoundly  affected  in  their 
nutrition,  as  the  result  of  section  of  the  mixed  nerves,  or  after 
prolonged  paralysis,  the  irritability  disappears  and  cannot 
be  restored.  The  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  muscular  contractility,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  whether  treatment  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  nervous  power  will  be  likely  to  be  followed 
by  favorable  results.  If  the  muscular  irritability  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  functions  of  the  part. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ciVculation  on  muscular  irritabih>,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  effects  of  tying  lai^e  vessels.  Among 
the  most  recent  are  those  of  Longet  He  tied  the  abdominal 
aorta  in  five  dogs,  and  found  that  voluntary  motion  ceased 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  muscular  irrita- 
biKty  was  extinct  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  When  the 
blood  was  restored,  after  three  or  four  hours,  by  removing  the 
ligature,  the  irritability  and  finally  voluntary  movement  re- 
turned.^ These  experiments  show  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  necessary  to  the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  Tying 
the  vena  cava  did  not  affect  the  irritability  of  the  muscles. 
In  dogs  in  which  this  experiment  was  performed,  the  lower 
extremities  preserved  their  contractility,  and  the  voluntary 
movements  were  unaffected  up  to  the  time  of  death,  which 
took  place  in  twenty-six  hours.' 

The  relations  of  muscular  irritability  to  the  circulation 
have  been  farther  illustrated,  in  some  very  curious  and  in- 

'  LoNOR,  JVaUS  de  ph^sioioffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  it,  p.  616. 
*  LONOET,  op.  cU.,  p.  618. 
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teresting  experiments,  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.  The  first 
observations  were  made  upon  two  men  executed  by  decapi- 
tation. Thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  death,  when 
the  muscular  irritability  had  entirely  disappeared  and  was 
succeeded  by  cadaveric  rigidity,  a  quantity  of  fresh,  defi- 
brinated,  venous  blood,  from  the  human  subject,  was  in- 
jected into  the  arteries  of  one  hand,  and  returned  by  the 
veins.  It  was  afterward  reinjected  several  times  during  a 
period  of  thirty-five  minutes.  The  whole  time  occupied  in 
the  dififerent  injections  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  last  injection,  and  about  fourteen  hours 
after  death,  the  irritability  was  found  to  have  returned,  in  a 
marked  degree,  in  twelve  muscles  of  the  hand.  There  were 
only  two  muscles  out  of  the  nineteen  in  which  the  irritability 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  Three  hours  after,  the  irritability 
BtiU  existed,  but  it  disappeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 
The  second  observation  was  essentially  the  same,  except  that 
defibrinated  blood  from  the  dog  was  used,  and  the  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  irritability 
was  restored  in  all  of  tHe  muscles,  and  was  present,  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  having  disappeared,  twenty  hours  after 
decapitation.^ 

These  experiments  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  showing 
the  dependence  of  irritability  upon  certain  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  which  are  probably  restored,  though  temporarily 
and  imperfectly,  by  the  injection  of  fresh  blood.  They  are 
also  important  in  connection  with  the  cadaveric  rigidity  of 
muscles,  a  condition  which  follows  the  loss  of  their  so-called 
vital  properties.  The  subject  of  cadaveric  rigidity  will  be 
fully  discussed  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  death. 

*  BROWM-SiQUASD,  PropHfAh  phytiologigum  d  Im  %uaffe§  du  tanff  rwtge  d  iu 
mmg  funr.^^cwmal  de  laphyMogie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  108,  d  teq. 
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2^iekunff,  or  spasm — Spasm  produced  by  artificial  excitation — ^Mechanism 
of  prolonged  muscular  contraction — Tetanus — ^Electric  phenomena  in  the 
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The  Btimulus  of  the  will,  conveyed  throngb  the  condact- 
ors  of  motor  influences  from  the  brain  to  a  muscle  or  set  of 
muscles,  produces  an  impression  upon  the  muscular  fibres  and 
causes  them  to  contract.  In  parts  where  the  muscles  have 
been  exercised  and  educated,  this  action  is  regulated  with  ex- 
quisite nicety,  so  that  the  most  delicate,  rapid,  as  well  as 
powerful  contractions  may  be  produced.  Certain  movements, 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  produced  as  the  result  of 
unconscious  reflection  from  a  nervous  centre,  along  the  motor 
conductors,  of  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  nerves. 
During  this  action,  certain  important  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  the  muscles  themselves.  They  change  in  form, 
consistence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  constitution ; 
the  different  periods  of  their  stimulation,  contraction,  and  re- 
laxation are  positive  and  well-marked ;  their  nutrition  is  for 
the  time  modified ;  they  develop  galvanic  currents ;  and,  in 
short,  present  a  number  of  general  phenomena,  distinct  from 
the  results  of  their  action,  that  are  more  or  less  interesting 
and  important  to  the  physiologist. 
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The  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  mna- 
cnlar  action  is  shortening  and  hardening  of  the  fibres.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  action  of  any  well-developed 
mnscle  to  appreciate  thede  changes.  The  active  shortening 
is  shown  by  the  approximation  of  the  points  of  attachment, 
and  the  hardening  is  sufficiently  palpable.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
true  muscular  tissue  and  its  freedom  from  inert  matter,  such 
as  fat.  We  have  ab-eady  seen  that  it  is  the  muscular  sub- 
stance alone  that  has  the  property  of  contraction ;  and  we 
have  shown  that  this  action  increases  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  probably  of  other  matters,  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  and  some  other  excrementitious  principles,  and 
develops  heat. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  and  constant  changes  in  the 
form  and  consistence  of  the  muscles  during  contraction,  the 
actual  volume  is  unchanged,  or  it  undergoes  modifications  so 
slight  that  they  may  practically  be  disregarded.  Experi- 
ments on  this  point  have  been  so  uniform  in  their  results, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  All 
modem  observers  accept  the  results  of  the  older  experiments 
in  which  muscles  have  been  made  to  contract  in  a  vessel  of 
water  connected  with  a  small  upright  tube,  showing  that 
when  the  muscles  are  in  active  contraction  as  the  result  of 
a  galvanic  stimulus,  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
is  unchanged.  These  old  experiments  have  been  recently 
repeated  by  Marey  *  and  others,  with  more  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive apparatus,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  same  results. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  muscle,  while  it  hardens  and 
changes  in  form  during  contraction,  does  not  sensibly  change 
in  its  actual  volume. 

I  ICiBXT,  Du  mouvement  dam  U»/<me^i(mM  de  la  mV,  Paris,  1868,  p.  269.  The 
eariler  experimenU  of  thia  kind  were  made  bj  OUssoii,  Blaine,  Cariiflle,  Banel- 
lotti,  Pr^TOSt  and  Dumas,  and  some  others.  Provost  and  Dumas  used  several 
large  pieces  of  muscle,  and  their  results  were  Tcry  satisfactory.  {Ifimoir*  iur 
Im  pKimomhui  qui  aecompagneiU  la  eontraeHtm  de  la  fibre  mutadairt^—Jaumai 
dtfhyMogie,  Paris,  1828,  tome  lil,  p.  810.) 
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Chcmges  in  the  Form  of  the  2fusoidar  Fibres  during 
CantracUon. — It  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
termine a  question  apparently  so  simple  as  that  of  the  change 
in  form  which  the  muscular  fibres  undergo  during  contrac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  single  point  has  been 
definitively  settled.  The  idea  that  the  fibres  do  not  shorten, 
but  that  they  assume  a  zigzag  arrangement  during  contraction, 
which  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  earlier  physiolc^ts, 
and  was  supported  very  strongly  by  Pr6vost  and  Dumas/  is 
not  adopted  by  any  modern  writers.  All  are  noyr  agreed,  that 
in  musciilar  contraction  there  is  an  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  fibre,  exactly  compensating  its  diminution  in  length. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  microscopical  exami- 
nations, by  Bowman,*  Donn^,'  and  many  others ;  and  the 
only  points  now  to  determine  are  the  exact  mechanism  of 
this  transverse  enlargement,  its  duration,  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  excited,  and  its  physiological  modifica^ 
tions.  These  questions,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Helmholtz, 
Du  Sois-Eeymond,  Aeby,  Marey,  and  others;  and  although 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  these  experimenters  through 
all  of  their  investigations,  many  points  have  been  developed, 
particularly  by  the  system  of  registering  the  muscular  move- 
ments, that  possess  considerable  physiological  importance. 

One  essential  condition  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  muscular  contraction  is  to  imitate,  in  a  muscle  or  part  of 
a  muscle  that  can  be  subjected  to  direct  observation,  the 
forc^  that  naturally  excites  it  to  contraction.  The  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  nerve  is  beyond  all  question  the 
most  per&ct  method  that  can  be  employed  for  tliis  purpose. 
We  can  in  this  way  excite  a  single  contraction,  or,  by  em- 
ploying a  rapid  succession  of  currents,  can  excite  continuous, 

>  Journal  dephynologie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  ill,  p.  801,  et  $eq. 
*  Bowman,  On  the  Minute  Structure  and  MwemenU  of  Voluniary  JfiMoEe.— 
Philoeophical  Traneactions^  London,  1840,  p.  488. 
'  DoNMi,  Coure  de  miero90opiet  Paris,  1844,  p.  114. 
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or  tetanic  action.  While  the  electric  current  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  nervotiB  force,  it  is  the  best  substitute  we  can 
employ  in  experiments  on  muscular  contractility,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  affecting  the  physical  and  chemical 
integrity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissue.  In  studying 
this  subject,  we  shall  first  follow  some  of  the  experiments 
upon  muscular  contraction  excited  artificially,  and  then 
apply  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  strictly  physiological 
actions  of  muscles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  electrical  excitation  of  motor  nerves:  1.  When 
the  stimulus  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  single  discharge,  it 
is  followed  by  a  single  muscular  contraction.  2.  Under  a 
rapid  succession  of  discharges,  tlie  muscle  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  permanent,  or  tetanic  contraction.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to  study  these 
phenomena  separately  and  successively. 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  a  single  stimulus 
applied  to  the  nerve  is  called  by  the  French,  secovsse  (shock), 
and  by  the  Oermans,  Zilckung  (convulsion).  It  will  be  con- 
venient for  us  to  employ  some  term  that  will  express  this 
sudden  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  distinguished  from 
the  contraction  that  takes  place  on  repeated  stimulation,  or 
in  continued  muscular  effort;  and  we  shall  designate  a  single 
muscular  contraction,  then,  as  spasm,  applying  the  term 
tetanus,  to  9ontinued  action. 

S!pa9m  Produced  hy  ArUjUnal  IkcU(Uion.—l{  an  elec- 
trie  discharge,  even  very  feeble,  be  applied  to  a  motor  nerve 
connected  with  a  fresh  muscle,  it  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
contraction,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  relaxation.  Under  this 
stimulation,  the  muscle  shortens  by  about  three-tenths  of  its 
entire  length.'  The  form  of  the  contraction,  as  r^stered 
by  the  apparatus  of  Helmholtz,  Marey,  and  others  who  have 
applied  the  so-called  graphic  method  to  the  study  of  muscu* 

>  BicLARD,  TraiiS  HimmUaire  dephyMo^,  Paris,  1859,  p.  507. 
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lar  action,  presents  certain  interesting  peculiarities.  We 
shall  give,  however,  onlj  the  general  characters  of  this  ac- 
tion, without  discussing  in  detail  the  complicated  apparatus 
employed,* 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  whole  period  of  a  single 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a 
frog  is  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  second.  The  muscles 
of  mammals  and  birds  contract  more  rapidly,  but  with  this 
exception,  the  essential  characters  of  the  contraction  are  the 
same.  The  following  are  the  periods  occupied  by  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena:* 

Inteiral  between  Btimulation  and  contraction 0'*020 

Contraction 0''180 

Relaxation 0''106 

0'-805 

The  duration  of  the  electric  current  applied  to  the  nerve 
is  only  0*'*0008.  Contraction,  however,  does  not  follow  im- 
mediately, there  being  an  interval,  cMed  ji>ose,  of  about  one 
fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  contraction  then  follows,  suc- 
ceeded by  gradual  relaxation,  the  former  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  latter. 

This  description  represents  the  contraction  of  an  entire 
muscle,  but  does  not  indicate  the  changes  in  form  of  the  in- 
dividual fibres,  a  point  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
satisfactorily.  It  is  pretty  well  established,  ho\(gBver,  that  a 
single  fibre,  with  its  irritability  unimpaired,  becomes  con- 
tracted and  swollen  at  the  point  where  the  stimulation  is 
applied*  IN'ow,  the  question  is  whether,  in  normal  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  in  obedience  to  the  natural  nervous 
stimulus,  there  be  a  uniform  shortening  of  the  whole  fibre, 
a  shortening  of  those  portions  only  that  are  the  seat  of  the 

'  A  very  good  rkumS  of  the  general  oharactera  of  a  single  maacular  con- 
traction {ueoutse  muaeulaire)  is  given  by  Bernard,  In  bis  recent  work  on  the 
properties  of  living  tissues.  {L^ont  iur  lei  propriHk  det  Umu  vivanii,  Paris, 
1866,  p.  198,  et  »eq.) 

'  BiRNABD,  op,  ctf.,  p.  106. 
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terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  or  a  peristaltic  shortening 
and  swelling,  rapidly  running  the  length  of  the  fibre. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Aeby,  which  have  been  repeated 
and  extended  by  Marey,  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that 
when  one  extremity  of  a  muscle  is  excited,  a  contraction  occurs 
at  that  point,  and  is  propagated  along  the  muscle  in  the  form  of 
a  wave,  exactly  like  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  rapid.  Both  Aeby  and  Marey  have  suc- 
ceeded in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  this  wave,  and  find  it  to 
be  about  forty  inches  per  second.^  Applying  this  principle 
to  the  physiological  action  of  muscles,  Aeby  advances  the 
theory  that  shortening  of  the  fibres  takes  place  wherever 
a  stimulus  is  received,  and  that  this  is  propagated  in  the 
form  of  a  wave,  which  meets  in  its  course  another  wave 
starting  from  a  different  point  of  stimulation.    As  we  know 

Fio.  18. 


Dtagimin  of  the  moscolar  wave,  after  Aebj.     (Maxbt,  Du  mouvemmt  dant  let  JbnetlMt 
«  <i<fo«<f,  Parii,1868,i».»B.) 

that  the  motor  nerves  terminate  at  different  points  by  be- 
coming fused,  as  it  were,  with  the  sarcolemma,  we  can  readily 
comprehend,  imder  this  theory,  how  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  is  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  its  motor  nerve.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram. 

*  Haut,  Du  mntvemmt  dam  Imftmciumt  dtlatU^  Paris,  1868,  p.  2S0. 
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Although  this  view  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  extremely  probable,  it  camiot  be  assumed 
that  it  has  been  absolutely  demonstrated ;  but  it  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory  and  better  sustained  by  experimental  facts 
than  any  theory  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced. 

MecJicmism  of  prolonged  MvscuUm*  ConJbraeAon. — By  a 
voluntary  effort  we  are  able  to  produce  a  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  a  certain  duration,  and  of  a  power,  within  certain 
limits,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  we  may  desire 
to  produce ;  bat  after  a  certain  time,  the  muscle  becomes  ISe^ 
tigued,  and  it  may  become  exhausted  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  not  respond  to  the  normal  stimulus.  This  is  the  kind 
of  muscular  action  most  interesting  to  us  as  physiologists. 

The  experiments  of  Marey  seem  to  show  precisely  how 
far  the  nervous  action  that  gives  rise  to  a  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous muscular  contraction  can  be  imitated  by  electricity. 
Calling  the  movement  produced  by  a  single  electric  dis- 
charge, secoicssey  which  we  have  translated  by  the  word 
spasm,  he  calls  the  persistent  contraction,  tetanus.  We  shall 
adopt  this  name  to  distinguish  persistent  muscular  action 
from  the  single  contraction  that  we  have  just  described. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  continued  current  of  galvanic 
electricity  passed  through  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  does  not  induce 
muscular  contraction;  and  it  is  only  when  the  current  is 
closed  or  broken  that  any  action  is  observed.  But  if  we 
employ  statical  electricity,  a  muscular  spasm  occurs  at  every 
discharge,  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  power  of  the 
excitation.  K  the  discharges  be  very  frequently  repeated,  or 
if  a  galvanic  current  be  applied,  broken  by  an  interrupting 
apparatus,  the  spasms  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
In  experimenting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  with  a  regis- 
tering apparatus,  Marey  has  found  that  with  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  shocks,  the  individual 
muscular  spasms  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  that 
finally  the  contraction  is  permanent.    His  diagrams  show 
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weU-marked  Bpasms  under  ten  excitations  per  second,  a 
more  complete  fusion  of  the  different  acts  with  twenty  per 
second,  and  a  complete  fusion,  or  tetanus,  with  twenty-seven 
per  second.  When  the  contraction  had  become  continuous 
that  was  an  elevation  in  the  line,  showing  increased  power, 
as  the  excitations  became  more  and  more  frequent/ 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  contraction  that  occurs  in 
the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  Although  the  ner- 
vous force  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  electricity, 
either  the  interrupted  galvanic  current  or  a  series  of  statical 
discharges  is  capable  of  producing  a  muscular  action  very 
like  that  which  is  involved  iu  voluntary  movements.  The 
observations  of  Marey,  showing  that  the  intensity  of  what 
he  terms  artificial  tetanic  contraction  is  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  discharges  succeed  each 
other,  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  practical  applica- 
tions ;  and  an  important  question  at  once  arises  regarding 
the  nervous  force  that  excites  voluntary  motion.  Is  this  a 
series  of  discharges,  a^  it  were,  producing  a  power  of  mus- 
cular contraction  in  exact  proportion  to  their  rapidity  ?  In 
view  of  the  experiments  justcited,  this  theory  is  very  prob- 
able ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  dis- 
charges almost  exactly  simulates  the  normal  action.  That 
vibrations,  more  or  less  regular,  actually  occur  in  muscular 
contraction  has  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  re- 
searches of  Wollaston,  Haughton,  and  more  lately  by  Helm- 
holtz,  the  latter  having  recognized  a  musical  tone  in  con- 
tracting muscles,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
impressions  per  second  made  upon  the  nerve.  He  farther 
devised  an  ingenious  method  of  recognizing  the  tone,  by  fill- 
ing the  ears  with  wax  and  contracting  the  temporal  and 
masseter  muscles.  Marey  has  found,  in  repeating  this 
experiment,  that  the  tone  may  be  changed  by  modifying  the 
intensity  of  the  muscular  action.  With  the  jaws  feebly  con- 
tracted, a  grave  sound  is  produced,  and  this  can  be  raised 

'  Makit,  op.  ei/.,  p.  378,  €t  $eq 
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one-fifth,  by  contracting  the  mnscleB  as'  forcibly  aa  pos- 
sible.' 

The  nerves  are  not  capable  of  conducting  an  artificial 
Btimnlus  for  an  indefinite  period,  nor  are  the  mnscles  able 
to  contract  for  more  than  a  limited  time  upon  the  reception 
of  such  an  impression.  The  electric  current  may  be  made 
to  destroy  for  a  time  both  the  nervous  and  muscular  irrita- 
bility; these  properties  becoming  gradually  extinguished, 
the  parts  becoming  fatigued  before  they  are  completely 
exhausted.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in 
the'  physiological  action  of  muscles.  When  a  muscle  is 
fatigued  artificially,  a  tetanic  condition  is  excited  more  and 
more  easily,  but  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  proportionally 
diminishes.'  Muscles  contracting  in  obedience  to  an  effort  of 
the  will  pass  through  the  same  stages  of  action.  It  is  prob- 
able that  constant  contraction  is  excited  more  and  more  easily 
as  the  muscles  become  fatigued,  because  the  nervous  force 
gradually  diminishes  in  intensity.  It  is  certain  that  the  vigor 
of  contraction  at  the  same  time  progipssively  diminishes. 

Eled/ric  Phenomena  in  the  Musdee. — It  was  ascertained 
a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Matteucci,  that  all  living  muscles 
are  the  seat  of  electric  currents ;  not  very  powerful,  it  is  true, 
but  still  sufficiently  marked  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  gal- 
vanometers. It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  physiological  significance  of 
this  fact,  and  we  shall  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  chief 
electric  phenomena  that  are  ordinarily  observed,  without  at- 
tempting to  follow  out  the  elaborate  and  curious  experi- 
ments since  made  by  Du  Bois-Beymond  and  others.  Ono 
of  the  most  simple  methods  of  demonstrating  this  current  is 
to  prepare  the  leg  of  a  frog  with  the  crural  perve  attached, 
and  apply  one  portion  of  the  nerve  to  the  deep  parts  of  an 
incised  niuscle  and  the  other  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
connection  is  made,  a  contraction  of  the  leg  takes  place. 

>  Mabit,  op.  »(.,  p.  iS6.  '  Idem.,  p.  StS,  fi  w^ 
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The  Bame  fact  may  be  demonstrated  with  an  ordinary  gal- 
vanometer; but  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  frog's  leg, 
when  the  experiment  is  properly  performed,  is  sufficiently 
conclusive. 

Matteucci  constructed  out  of  the  fresh  muscles  from  the 
thigh  of  the  frog,  what  is  sometimes  called  a  frog-battery ; 
which  exhibits  these  currents  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
their  intensity  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  elements 
in  the  pile.  To  do  this,  he  takes  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  thigh  from  several  frogs,  removing  the  bones,  and 
arranges  them  in  a  series,  each  with  its  conical  extremity 
inserted  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  one  below.  In  this 
way  the  external  surface  of  each  thigh  except  the  last  is  in 
contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  one  below.  If  the 
two  extremities  of  the  pile  be  now  connected  with  a  gal- 
vanometer, quite  a  powerfril  current  from  the  internal  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  muscle  may  be  demonstrated.  In 
a  pile  formed  of  ten  elements,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
was  deviated  to  from  S(fl^o  40^.' 

Electric  currents  are  observed  in  all  living  muscles,  but 
are  most  marked  in  the  mammalia  and  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. They  exist,  also,  for  a  certain  time  after  death. 
Artificial  tetanus  of  the  muscles,  however,  instead  of  intensi- 
fying the  current,  causes  the  galvanometer  to  recede.  If, 
for  example,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  show  a  deviation 
of  30^  during  repose,  when  the  muscle  is  excited  to  tetanic 
contraction,  it  will  return  so  as  to  mark  only  10®  or  15®. 
This  phenomenon  is  observed  only  during  a  continued  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  does  not  attend  a  single  spasm. 

Mu9(yula/r  Effort. — The  mere  voluntary  movement  of 
parts  of  the  body,  when  there  is  no  obstacle  to  be  overcome 

1  Xattivcoi,  Ltftmi  fwr  In  phhtomhut  phyiiqua  dn  torjm  vivanU,  PariSi 
1847,  p.  175,  et  teq.    For  a  ftiller  exposition  of  these  interestlDg  phenomena, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  treatise  on  phjsiology,  by  Prof.  Longet 
{Traia  de pkytiologit^  Paris,  1869; tome  ii,pp.  620,  689). 
98 
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or  no  great  amount  of  force  is  required,  is  very  different  from 
a  muscular  effort.  For  example,  in  ordinary  progression  there 
is  simply  a  movement  produced  by  the  action  of  the  proper 
muscles,  almost  without  our  consciousness,  and  this  is  unat- 
tended with  any  modification  in  the  circulation  or  respira- 
tion ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  to  jump,  to 
strike  a  powerful  blow,  or  to  make  any  vigorous  effort,  the 
action  is  very  different.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  prepare 
for  the  muscular  action  by  inflating  the  lungs,  closing  the 
glottis,  and  coDtracting  more  or  less  forcibly  the  expiratory 
muscles,  so  as  to  render  the  thorax  rigid  and  unyielding ; 
and  by  a  concentrated  effort  of  the  will,  the  proper  muscles 
are  then  brought  into  action. 

This  remarkable  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  due  to  simple  effort,  and  independent  of 
the  particular  muscular  act  that  is  to  be  accomplished, 
compresses  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
obstructs  very  materially  the  venous  circulation  in  the 
large  vessels.  It  is  well  known  Aat  hernia  is  frequently 
produced  in  this  way;  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  be- 
come turgid ;  the  conjunctiva  may  become  ecchymosed ;  and 
sometimes  aneurismal  sacs  are  ruptured.  An  effort  of  this 
kind  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and  cannot,  indeed,  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  time  during. which  respiration  can  be 
conveniently  arrested.  At  its  conclusion  there  is  conmionly 
a  prolonged  expiration,  which  is  audible  and  somewhat  vio- 
lent at  its  commencement. 

There  are  degrees  of  effort  which  are  not  attended  with 
this  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdo* 
men,  and  in  which  the  glottis  is  not  completely  closed ;  and 
an  opening  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  rendering  immobility 
of  the  thorax  impossible,  does  not  interfere  with  certain  acts 
that  require  considerable  muscular  power.  If  we  examine  a 
dog  with  the  glottis  exposed,  when  he  makes  violent  efforts 
to  escape,  we  can  see  that  the  opening  is  firmly  closed.  This 
fact  is  indicated  by  Longet,  and  we  have  often  observed  it 
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« 

in  vivisections;  but  Longet  has  farther  shown  that  dogs 
with  an  opening  into  the  trachea  are  frequently  able  to  run 
and  leap  with  ^^  astonishing  agilitj."  He  also  saw  a  horse, 
with  a  large  canula  in  the  trachea,  that  performed  severe 
labor  and  drew  heavily-loaded  wagons  in  the  streets  of 
Paris/ 

Passive  Organs  of  Locomotion. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  fully  and  in  detail 
all  of  the  varied  and  complex  movements  produced  by  mus- 
cular action.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  movements  of  deg^ 
Intition  and  of  respiration,  are  necessarily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  which  they  fonrf  a  part ;  but 
others  are  purely  anatomical  questions.  Associated  and  an- 
tagonistic movements,  automatic  and  reflex  movements,  etc., 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  will  be  fully 
considered  under  the  head  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  study  of  locomotion  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  anatomy  of  certain  passive  organs,  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments.  Though  a  complete  history  of  the 
structure  of  these  parts  trenches  somewhat  upon  the  domain 
of  anatomy,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
their  histology,  as  it  will  complete  our  account  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  oer> 
tain  passive,  movable  parts.  These  are  the  bones,  cartilages, 
ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  tendons.  We  have  already  de* 
scribed  the  fibrous  structures,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
study  thetbones  and  cartilages. 

Physiologieal  Anatomy  of  the  Bones. — The  number,  clas- 
sification, and  relations  of  the  bones  are  questions  belonging 
to  descriptive  anatomy ;  and  the  only  points  we  propose  to 
consider  refer  to  their  general  or  microscopic  structure. 

>  LOMOIT,  TraiU  de  phyMclogie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  Q.,  p.  669. 
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Every,  bone,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  composed  of  what  is 
called  the  fundamental  substance,  marked  by  microscopic 
cavities  and  canals  of  peculiar  form.  The  cavities  contain 
corpuscular  bodies,  called  bone-corpuscles.  The  canals  of 
larger  size  serve  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels,  while  the 
smaller  canals  (canaliculi)  connect  the  cavities  with  each 
other,  and  finally  with  the  vascular  tubes.  Many  of  the 
bones  present  a  medullary  cavity,  filled  with  a  peculiar 
structure,  called  marrow.  In  almost  all  bones  there  are  two 
distinct  portions :  one,  which  is  exceedingly  compact,  and 
the  other,  more  or  less  spongy  or  cancellated.  Hie  bones 
are  also  invested  with  a  membrane,  containing  vessels  and 
nerves,  called  the  periosteum. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  the  study  of  the  bones 
is  by  thin  sections  made  in  various  directions,  and  examined 
either  in  their  natural  condition  or  with  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter removed  by  maceration  in  weak  acid  solutions.  By  the 
first  method,  we  can  make  out  the  relations  of  the  funda- 
mental substance,  the  direction  and  relations  of  the  vascular 
canals,  and  the  form,  size,  relations,  and  connections  of  the 
bone-cavities  and  small  canals.  By  the  latter  method  we 
can  isolate  and  study  the  organic  and  corpuscular  elements. 

jFtmdamental  Suibstance. — This  constitutes  the  true  bony 
substance,  the  medullary  contents,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  being 
simply  accessory.  It  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  organic  mat- 
ter, called  osteine,  combined  with  various  inorganic  salts,  in 
which  the  phosphate  of  lime  largely  predominates.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  bones  contain  carbonate 
of  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda, 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  are  somewhat  variable ;  but 
the  average  is  Itbout  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of 
salts.  This  proportion  is  necessary  to  the  proper  consistence 
and  toughness  of  the  bones. 

Anatomically,  the  fundamental  substance  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  regular,  concentric  lamellsB,  about  f^jVr  ^^  ^^ 
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inch  in  thickness/  This  matter  is  of  an  indefinitely  and 
faintly  striated  appearance,  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tinct fibres.  In  the  long  bones  the  arrangement  of  the 
lamellflB  is  quite  regular,  surrounding  the  Haversian  canals, 
and  forming  what  are  sometimes  called  the  Haversian  rods, 
following  in  their  direction  the  length  of  the  bone.  In  the 
short,  thick  bones  the  lamelhe  are  more  irregular,  frequently 
radiating  from  the  central  portion  to  the  periphery.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  fundamental  substance 
will  be  more  readily  understood  after  a  description  of  the 
Haversian  canals. 

JBdversian  Cafuds, — These  canals  exist  in  the  compact 
bony  structure.  They  are  absent,  or  very  rare,  in  the  spongy 
and  reticulated  portions.  Their  form  is  rounded  or  ovoid, 
the  larger  ones  being  sometimes  quite  irregular.  In  the 
long  bones  their  direction  is  generally  longitudinal,  although 
they  anastomose  by  lateral  branches.  Each  one  of  these  ca- 
nals contains  a  blood-vessel,  and  their  disposition  constitutes 
the  vascular  arrangement  of  the  bones.  They  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  bones,  by 
which  the  arteries  penetrate  and  the  veins  emerge.  Their 
size,  of  course,  is  variable.  According  to  Sappey,  the  largest 
are  about  ^  and  the  smallest  -g^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Their  average  size  is  from  ^^  to  jj^  of  an  inch.'  In  a 
transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  the  Haversian  canals  may 
be  seen  cut  across  and  surrounded  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
lamellsB.  In  a  longitudinal  section  the  course  and  anasto- 
moses may  be  studied. 

ZaeuncB. — The  fundamental  substance  is  everywhere 
marked  by  irregular,  microscopic  excavations,  of  a  peculiar 
form,  called  lacunsB,  or  osteoplasts.  These  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  corpuscles  of  calcareous  matter,  and  were 
known  as  the  bone-corpuscles ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  imperfect  methods 

I  Safpit,  ThiiU  dTanaiomie,  Paris,  1866,  tome  I,  p.  84. 
•  Safpit,  op.  eU,t  p.  76. 
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of  preparation  of  the  tliin  sections  of  bone.  They  are  con- 
nected witli  namerouB  little  canals,  giving  them  a  stellate 
appearance.  These  are  most  mimeroua  at  tlie  sides.  The 
lacunsB  measure  from  t,Vt  *<>  -ehr  of  »«  inch  in  their  long 
diameter,  by  about  yjVir  of  an  inch  in  width."  They  contain 
the  true  bone-corpuBcles,  which  we  will  presently  describe. 

CanaUcuU. — These  are  little  wavy  canals,  connecting 
the  lacunsB  with  each  other  and  presenting  a  communication 
between  the  first  series  of  lacunte  and  the  KaTersiau  canals. 
Each  osteoplast  presents  I'rom  eighteen  to  twenty  canaliculi 
radiating  from  its  borders.  .Their  lengtli  is  from  ^^  to  ,^ 
of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  about  ^s^  of  an  inch.'  The 
arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  lacunae,  and  canaliculi 
is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

Fio.  u. 
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Bone-cells  or  Corpuaclea.  —  By  treating  perfectly-fresh 
specimens  of  bone  with  weak  acid  solntione,  Tirchow  has 

'  Saffit,  ep.  cil.,  p.  80.  •  Idem.,  p.  61. 
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demonstrated  the  presence  of  stellate  cells,  or  corpuscles, 
exactly  filling  up  the  lacuna,  and  sending  prolongations  into 
the  canaliculi/  These  structures  have  since  been  studied 
by  Kouget,  who  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  them  in 
fresh  bones  from  the  f&tus,  without  using  any  reagent* 
They  are  stellate,  granular,  with  a  large  nucleus  and  several 
nucleoli,  and  are  of  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  the  lacunsd* 
They  send  out  prolongations  into  the  canaliculi,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  ascertain  positively  whether  or  not  they 
form  membranes  lining  the  canaliculi  through  their  entire 
length. 

Marrow  of  t&s  Bones, — The  peculiar  structure  called 
marrow  is  found  in  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones, 
filling  them  completely  and  moulded  to  all  the  irregulari- 
ties of  their  surface.  It  is  also  found  filling  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  portion.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vascular  canals,  lacunsd,  and  canaliculi,  the  marrow  fills  all 
the  spaces  in  the  fundamental  substance.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  functions  of  the  marrow,  we  shall  therefore  pass 
it  over  with  a  brief  description. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  cavities  of  the  bones  are  not 
Uned  with  a  membrane  corresponding  to  the  periosteum,  and 
that  the  marrow  is  applied  directly  to  the  bony  substance. 
In  the  foetus  and  in  very  young  children,  the  marrow  is  red 
and  very  vascular.  In  the  adult  it  is  yellow  in  some  bones, 
and  gray  or  gelatiniform  in  others.  It  contains  certain  pecu- 
liar cells  and  nuclei,  with  amorphous  matter,  adipose  vesi- 
cles, connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

Med/uUocdU. — ^Bobin  has  described  little  bodies,  existing 
both  in  the  form  of  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  meduUocells. 
These  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number  in  the  bones  at 

1  ViRCBOW,  Csfftt&ir  PatMogy,  PhiladelphU,  1868,  p.  112.  Virchow*s  first 
obterratiooB  ware  mi^de  In  1800. 

*  RouoKT,  NoU  9ur  let  corputieUt  det  o^.^^immal  de  la  phftw^ogUf  Parii| 
1808,  tome  i.,  p.  784,  d  $eq. 
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all  ages,  but  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  amor- 
phous matter  and  fat-cells  are  deficient.  The  nuclei  are 
spherical,  with  borders  sometimes  irregular,  generally  with- 
out nucleoli,  finely  granular,  and  from  yi^nr  ^^  iiAnr  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.^  The 
cells  are  less  numerous  than  the  free  nuclei.  They  are 
spherical  or  slightly  polyhedric,  contain  a  few  pale  granu- 
lations, are  rendered  pale,  but  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic 
acid,  and  measure  about  -nVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.' 

Mydoplaoies. — These  are  irr^ular,  nucleated  patches, 
also  described  by  Bobin,  more  abundant  in  the  spongy  por- 
tions of  the  bones  than  in  the  medullary  canals,  and  are 
applied  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  bones.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly  irregular  in  size  and  form  (measuring  from  ^^W 
to  Y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  are  finely  granular,  and  pre- 
sent from  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are 
clear,  ovoid,  generally  with  a  nucleolus,  and  are  frora  y^Vir 

^  T^  0^  ^^  inch  long,  by  3^  ^^  ttjW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  broad. 
The  myeloplaxes  are  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  and  the 
nuclei  are  then  brought  out  more  distinctly.' 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  elements  just  described, 
the  marrow  contains  a  few  very  delicate  bundles  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  most  of  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  foetus  the  adipose  vesicles  are  few  or  may  be  absent ; 
but  in  the  adult  they  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  some  bones 
seem  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  marrow.  They  do 
not  differ  materially  frx)m  the  fat-cells  in  other  situations. 
Holding  these  different  structures  together,  is  a  variable 
quantity  of  semitransparent,  amorphous,  or  slightly  granu- 
lar matter. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  bones  sends  branches  to  the 
marrow,  generally  two  in  number  for  the  long  bones,  which 
are  distributed  between  the  various  anatomical  elements,  and 

'  LtTmiB  KT  RoBiir,  DidionnairedemSdeeine,  Paris,  1865,  Article,  MiduHoedU, 

*  PoucHET,  FrioM  d^MMogU  humaine,  PmriB,  1864,  p.  106. 

'  LiTTui  ET  RoBur,  Dictumnaire  de  mideeitUy  Paris,  1866,  Article,  MyHofkBOi. 
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finally  surround  the  fatty  lobules  and  the  fat-vesicles  with  a 
delicate  capillary  plexus.  The  veins  correspond  to  the  arte- 
ries in  their  distribution.  The  nerves  follow  the  arteries, 
and  are  lost  when  these  vessels  no  longer  present  a  muscular 
coat.*  Nothing  is  known  of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in 
any  part  of  the  bones,  or  in  the  periosteum. 

The  only  point  of  physiological  interest  connected  with 
the  marrow  is,  that  it  has  been  found  to  possess,  in  common 
with  the  periosteum,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  property 
of  generating  true  bony  substances.  We  shall  see  farther 
on,  that  the  periosteum  is  not  only  very  important  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  bones,  but  that  it  will  generate  bone  when 
transplanted  into  vascular  parts.  M.  Oilier,  who  has  made 
a  very  extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  physiological 
properties  of  the  periosteum,  endeavored  to  produce  bone  by 
transplanting  portions  of  marrow,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
M.  Qoujon,  however,  has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  He 
has  found  that  frequently,  but  not  always,  marrow  trans- 
planted into  the  muscular  tissue  will  generate  bone,  particu- 
larly the  marrow  taken  from  young  bones,  but  the  bony 
tissue  thus  formed  is  soon  absorbed.* 

Periosteum. — ^In  most  of  the  bones  the  periosteum  pre- 
sents a  single  layer  of  fibrous  tissue ;  but  in  some  of  the  long 
bones  two  or  three  layers  may  be  demonstrated.  This  mem- 
brane* adheres  to  the  bone,  but  can  generally  be  separated 
without  much  difficulty.  It  covers  the  bones  completely, 
except  at  the  articular  surfaces,  where  its  place  is  supplied 
by  cartilaginous  incrustation.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety,  with  numerous  small 
elastic  fibres,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  adipose 
vesicles. 

The  arterial  branches  ramifying  in  the  periosteum  are 

*  Safpit,  9p.  di,^  p.  95. 

*  Goujoir,  Btekerehm  eig!tSrimmUale$  iur  Ut  propHMM  pkyMogiqtim  di  la 
motUe  dtt  ot.-^oumal  de  tanaiamie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  tI,  p.  899,  ei  teq. 
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quite  numerous,  forming  a  close,  anastomosing  plexus,  wliicb 
sends  numerous  small  branches  into  the  bony  substance. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veins. 
The  distribution  of  the  veins  in  the  bony  substance  has  been 
very  little  studied. 

The  nerves  of  the  periosteum  are  very  abundant,  and 
form  in  its  substance  quite  a  close  plexus. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  very  variable  in  quantity.  In  some 
parts  it  fonns  a  continuous  sheet,  and  in  others  the  vesicles 
are  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  substance  of  the 
membrane. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
bones  is  very  great.  Instances  are  on  record  where  bones 
have  been  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum,  in  which  the 
entire  bone  has  been  regenerated.  The  importance  of  the 
periosteum  has  Jbeen  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  remark- 
able experiments  of  M.  Oilier,  upon  transplantation  of  this 
membrane  in  the  different  tissues  of  living  animals.^ 

JPhysioloffical  Anatomy  of  Cartilage. — In  this  connec- 
tion the  structure  of  the  articular  cartilages  presents  the 
chief  physiological  interest.  The  articular  surfaces  of  all  the 
bones  are  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  varying  in 
thickness  from  -gV  ^^  iV  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance is  white,  opaline,  and  semitransparent  when  examined 
in  thin  sections.  It  is  not  covered  with  any  membrane,  but 
in  the  non-articular  cartilages  it  has  an  investmeut  analo- 
gous to  the  periosteum. 

Examined  in  thin  sections,  cartilage  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  homogeneous  fundamental  substance,  marked  with 
numerous  excavations,  called  cartilage-cavities,  or  chondro- 
plasts.     The  intervening  substance  has  a  peculiar  organio 

*  The  original  memoirs  of  M.  Oilier  were  published  in  Hm  Journal  de  la  pkjf^ 
kHagU^  Paris,  1869-1868,  tome  11,  pp.  1,  169,  468,  tome  lit,  p.  88,  tome  It.,  p. 
87,  tome  t.,  p.  59,  and  tome  yi,  pp.  466,  617.  He  has  since  published  an  elabo- 
rate worlc  on  the  subject,  in  two  rolumes.  {TraiU  exphimsnUih  el  clinique  d$ 
la  ffSnSraiion  da  at,  Paris,  1867.) 
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base,  called  cartilagine.  By  prolonged  boiling  this  ta 
ehanj^  into  a  new  Bubetance,  called  chondrine.  The  or- 
ganic matter  is  nnited  with  a  certain  proportion  of  inorganic 
Baits,  Tlila  fimdamental  Hnbstance  is  elastic  and  reeJBtiag. 
The  cartilages  are  closely  united  to  the  Bubjacent  bony  tis- 
Bue.    The  free  articular  sorface  has  already  been  described.' 

Cartilage- Catviiiea. —  j^  ^ 

These  cavitieB  are  round- 
ed or  ovoid,  measuring 
from  xjW  to  yi,  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.'  They 
are  generally  smaller  iu 
the  articular  cartilages 
than  in  other  situations, 
AS  in  the  costal  carti- 
lages. They  are  simple 
excavations  in  tliefundar 
mental  snbetance,  have 
no  lining  membrane,  and 
contain  a  small  quantity 
of  a  viscid  Uqnid,  with 
one  or  more  cells.  They 
are  entirely  analogous 
to  the  lacunse  of  the 
bones. 

CartUage  -Cell  s.^ 
Near  the  surface  of  the 
articular  cartilages  the 
cavities  contain  each  a 
single  cell:  but  in  the 
deeper  portions  the  cav- 
ities are  long  and  con- 
tain from  two  to  twenty 
cello  arraneed  longitu- 
dinally.     Tlie  cells  are  of  about  the  size  of  the  smallest 

■  Se«  p-ge  ^0.        »  PoDCHM,  WA  thi,kU^  A™*-',  Twit,  18M,  p.  HT- 


ICB  of  *  dtarthrodlal  cutaig*; 
1.  1,  Ownoa  tu»B«i  «,  *,  mwrtlcl*!  hyw  at  «■ 
Hoot  tluofl  tTBBUd  wHh  hjorochtorK  vM\  S,  B, 
«TlttH  ud  <alb  of  tb*  d«|i  l>T>r  of  tuttkn; 
t,  t,  tkiMtt  ud  nilU  of  Ihs  taUiit  Ujir:  S,  0, 
(sUtM  udHlkoTtb*  vaatttaa  Kiw  \?^**"^ 
TraUi  <f  anKml*,  Pirta,  IMT,  lom.  L.  p.  *«.) 
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cavities.  They  are  ovoid,  with  a  large,  granular  nncleus. 
They  often  contain  a  few  small  globules  of  oil.  In  the 
costal  cartilages  the  cavities  are  not  numerous,  but  are 
rounded  and  quite  large.  The  cells  contain  generally  a 
certain  amount  of  fatty  matter.  The  appearance  of  the  or- 
dinary articular  cartilage  is  represented  in  Fig.  20. 

The  ordinary  cartilages  have  neither  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, nor  nerves,  and  are  nourished  exclusively  by  imbibi- 
tion from  the  surrounding  parts.  Their  function  has  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  treating  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes. In  the  development  of  the  body,  the  anatomy  of 
the  cartilaginous  tissue  possesses  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  the  deposition  of  cartilage  precedes  the  formation 
of  bone ;  but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  permanent 
cartilages. 

Fibro-Ca/ri/iUige. — This  variety  of  cartilage  presents  cer- 
tain important  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  its  funda- 
mental substance.  It  exists  in  the  synchondroses,  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ear,  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  interarticular 
disks,  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  the  cartilages  of  Santorini 
and  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  epiglottis.  Its  structure  has  been 
very  closely  and  successfully  studied  by  Sappey,  who  has 
arrived  at  results  differing  considerably  from  those  obtained 
by  other  observers. , 

According  to  Sappey,*  the  fibroKjartilage  is  composed  of 
true  fibrous  tissue  with  a  great  predominance  of  elastic  fibres, 
fusiform,  nucleated  fibres,  a  certain  number  of  adipose  vesi- 
cles, cartilage-cells,  and  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
The  presence  of  cartilage-cells  assimilates  this  tissue  to  the 
ordinary  cartilage,  though  its  structure  is  very  much  more 
complex.  The  fibrous  elements  above  mentioned  take  the 
place  of  the  homogeneous  fundamental  substance  of  the  true 
cartilage.  The  most  important  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
of  this  tissue  is  that  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves. 

>  Sappet,  TrtnU  <PanaUmie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  L,  p.  468,  el  $eq. 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  anatomy  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  action  of  the  mnscles.  In  some  works  upon 
physiology,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  walking, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  etc ;  but  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  omit  these  subjects,  rather  than  to  enter  as  mi- 
nutely as  would  be  necessary  into  anatomical  details, 
and  to  give  elaborate  descriptions  of  moyements,  so  simple 
and  familiar. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
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Sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  rocal  organs — Vocal  chords— Mafl> 
dee  of  the  larynx — Crico-thyrold  muscles — ^Arytenoid  muscle^Lateral 
crico-arytenoid  muscles — ^Thyro-arytenoid  muscle»— Mechanism  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice — ^Appearance  of  the  glottis  during  ordinary  respira- 
tion— Morements  of  the  glottis  during  phonation — Variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  voice,  depending  upon  diiferences  in  the  siae  and  form  of  the  larynx 
and  the  vocal  chords — ^Action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  in 
phonation — ^Action  of  the  accessory  vocal  organs — ^Mechanism  of  the  (Af- 
ferent vocal  registers— Mechanism  of  speech. 

Thebb  are  few  subjects  connected  with  human  physiology 
of  greater  interest  than  the  mechanism  of  voice  and  speech. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  man 
is  endowed  with  voice ;  but,  in  addition,  he  is  able  to  express, 
by  speech,  the  ideas  that 'are  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
brain.  In  this  regard  there  is  a  difference  between  man 
and  all  other  animals.  It  is  the  remarkable  development 
and  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  brain  that  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  series  of  movements  that  constitute  articulate 
language  ;  and  this  faculty  is  always  impaired  pa/ri  pas9u 
with  deficiency  in  the  intellectual  endowment.  Language 
is  one  of  the  chief  expressions  of  intelligence;  and  its  study, 
in  itself,  constitutes  almost  a  distinct  science,  inseparably 
connected  with  psychology.  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  movements,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
origin  and  construction  of  language,  but  simply  to  indicate 
the  mechanism,  first,  of  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and 
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afterward  the  manner  in  which  the  voice  is  modified  bo  as 
to  admit  of  the  production  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  voice  in  the  human  subject,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a 
variety  of  characters  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality, 
and  susceptible  of  great  modifications  by  habit  aad  culti- 
vation, affords  a  very  extended  field  for  physiological  study. 
Of  late  years  this  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  most  eminent  physicists  and  physiologists ;  but 
to  follow  it  out  to  its  extreme  limits  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  theory  of  music,  a  full  con- 
sideration of  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  scope 
and  objects  of  this  work.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  a  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned  ia  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  sounds  are  produced  in  the  laiynx,  without  treat- 
ing fully  of  their  varied  modifications  in  quality.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  different  theories  of  the  voice 
that  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  and  complete 
observations,  particularly  those  in  which  the  vocal  organs 
have  been  studied  in  action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Sketch  of  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Orga/ns. 

The  principal  organ  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
voice  is  the  larynx.  The  accessory  organs  are  the  lungs, 
trachea,  and  expiratory  muscles,  and  the  mouth  and  reso- 
nant cavities  about  the  face.  The  lungs  furnish  the  air  by 
which  the  vocal  chords  are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the 
mechanism  of  this  action  is  only  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess of  expiration.  By  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles 
the  intensity  of  vocal  sounds  is  regulated.  The  trachea  not 
only  conducts  the  air  to  the  larynx,  but,  by  certain  varia- 
tions in  its  length  and  caliber,  may  assist  in  modifying  the 
pitch  of  the  voice.  Most  of  the  variations  in  the  tone  and 
quality,  however,  are  effected  by  the  action  of  the  larynx 
itself  and  the  parts  situated  above  it. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  aceoant  of  the  stracture 
of  the  larynx,  withont  going  more  folly  than  is  desirable  into 
purely  anatomical  details.  Some  anatomical  points  have 
already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  respiration,  in 
connection  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis ;  * 
and  we  propose  here  only  to  refer  to  the  situation  of  the 
Yocal  chords,  and  to  indicate  the  modifications  that  they 
can  be  made  to  undergo  in  their  relations  and  tension  bj 
the  action  of  certain  muscles. 

The  vocal  chords  are  stretched  across  the  superior  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  from  before  backward.  They  consist  of 
two  pairs.  The  superior,  called  the  false  vocal  chords,  are 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  They  are  less 
prominent  than  the  inferior  chords,  though  they  have  nearly 
the  same  direction.  They  are  covered  by  an  excessively-thin 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  sub 
jacent  tissue.  The  chords  themselves  are  composed  of 
fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety,  mixed  with  a  few  elas- 
tic fibres. 

The  true  vocal  chords  are  situated  just  below  the  superior 
chords.  Their  anterior  attachments  are  near  together,  at  the 
middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  immovable.  Poe- 
teriorly  they  are  attached  to  the  movable  arytenoid  carti- 
lages ;  and  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  their  tension 
may  be  modified,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  may  be  opened 
or  closed.  These  ligaments  are  much  larger  than  the  fidse 
vocal  chords,  and  contain  a  very  great  number  of  elastic 
fibres.  Like  the  superior  ligaments,  they  are  covered  with 
an  excessively-thin  and  closely-adherent  mucous  membrane. 
According  to  M.  Foumi^,  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
recent  work  on  the  voice,  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
borders  of  the  chords  is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium, 
without  cilia.'  There  are  no  mucous  glands  in  the  mem* 
brane  covering  either  the  superior  or  the  inferior  chords. 

1  See  Tol.  L,  BcBpiratlon,  p.  868. 

'  FovBNii,  Pki^tioloffie  de  la  wix  d  de  la  parole^  Pftris,  1866,  p.  129. 
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It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  particularly  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Longet,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  are  alone 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  This  author,  who 
has  made  numerous  experiments  on  phonation,  has  demon- 
strated,  by  operations  on  dogs,  that  the  epiglottis,  the  supe- 
rior vocal  chords,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  may  be 
injured,  without  producing  any  serious  alteration  in  the 
voice ;  but  that  phonation  becomes  impossible  after  serious 
lesion  of  the  inferior  chords/  This  being  the  fact,  as  far 
as  the  mere  production  of  the  voice  in  the  larynx  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  only  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  action 
of  the  inferior  ligaments  and  the  muscles  by  which  their 
tension  and  relations  are  modified. 

Muscles  of  the  La/rynx, — ^Anatomists  usually  divide  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The  ex- 
trinsic muscles  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  to  adjacent  organs,  such  as  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
sternum.  They  are  concerned  chiefly  in  its  movements  of 
elevation  or  depression.  The  intrinsic  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx  itself,  and,  by  their  action 
upon  the  articulating  cartilages,  are  capable  of  modifying 
the  condition  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  number  of  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  is  nine,  four  pairs  and  a  single  muscle.  In 
studying  the  situation  and  attachments  of  these  muscles,  it 
will  be  useful  at  the  same  time  to  note  their  mode  of  action. 
This  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Longet,  who 
has  studied  the  isolated  action  of  the  different  muscles  by 
galvanizing  the  nervous  filament  distributed  to  each  one, 
either  in  the  living  animal,  or  in  animals  recently  killed. 
In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to  show  the  mechanism  of  dila- 
tation of  the  larynx  during  inspiration,  and  to  indicate  the 
precise  action  by  which  the  vocal  chords  are  rendered  tense 
or  are  relaxed.*    These  experiments,  by  the  positive  charac* 

I  LoHon,  TraiU  dtphyMogie^  Paiii,  1869,  tome  IL,  p.  728,  d  mq, 
*Op,eU,,^.  121. 
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tcr  of  their  results,  have  done  much  to  simplify  the  study  of 
the  muscular  acts  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  yoioe. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relations  and  attachments  of  the 
vocal  chords,  we  can  understand  precisely  how  they  can  be 
rendered  tense  or  loose  by  muscular  action.  Their  fixed 
point  is  in  front,  where  their  extremities,  attached  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which  they  are  attached 
posteriorly,  present  a  movable  articulation  with,  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  aJd  the  cricoid,  narrow  in  front,  and  wide  behind, 
where  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  attached,  presents  a  mov- 
able articulation  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is-  evident^ 
therefore,  that  muscles  acting  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  can 
cause  it  to  swing  upon  its  two  points  of  articulation  with  the 
inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid,  raising  the  anterior  portion 
and  approximating  it  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  posterior  portion,  which  carries  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  posterior  attachments  of  the 
vocal  chords,  is  depressed.  This  action  would,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  thyroid,  elongate  the  vocal  chords, 
and  subject  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  such  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles. 

The  articulations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx 
are  such  that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  may  be  approximated 
to  each  other  posteriorly,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  thus  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
attachments  of  the  vocal  chords.  This  action  can  be  effected 
by  contraction  of  the  single  muscle  of  the  larynx,  the  aryte- 
noid, and  also  by  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.  The 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  in  their  attachments  and  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  according  to  Longet,  give  rigidity  and  increased 
capacity  of  vibration  to  the  vocal  chords.* 

1  Op,  cU,,  p.  780. 
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The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  arising  from  each 
^ateral  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
passing  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer 
angle  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
rotate  these  cartilages  outward,  separate  them,  and  act  as 
dOators  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  These  muscles  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  respiratory  movements  during  in- 
spiration. 

The  muscles  mainly  concerned  in  the  modifications  of 
the  voice  by  their  action  upon  the  vocal  chords  are  the  crico- 
thyroids, the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the 
thyro-arytenoids.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  their  attach- 
ments and  mode  of  action : 

Cricothyroid  Muscles. — These  muscles  are  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  larynx  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Each  musdo  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  looking  posteriorly.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  its  fibres  diverge  to  be  inserted  into  the  inferior  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  extending  from  the  middle  of  this 
border  posteriorly,  as  far  back  as  the  inferior  comua.  Longet, 
after  dividing  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  these  mus- 
cles, noted  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  depending  upon  relaxation 
of  the  vocal  chords ;  and  by  imitating  its  action  mechanically, 
he  approximated  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  front, 
carried  back  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  rendered  the  chords 
tense.' 

Arytenoid  Muscle. — This  single  muscle  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  and  is  attached  to 
their  posterior  surface  and  borders.  Its  evident  action  is 
to  approximate  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  chords  and 
constrict  the  glottis,  as  far  as  the  articulations  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  cricoid  will  permit.  In  any 
event,  this  muscle  is  important  in  phonation,  as  it  serves 
to  fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords  and 
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to  increase  the  efficiency  of  certain  of  the  other  intrinsic 
muscles/ 

LatercH  Crico-a/rytenoid  Mvsdes. — ^These  muscles  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  laiynx.  They  arise  from 
the  sides  and  superior  borders  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pass 
upward  and  backward,  and  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
.  arytenoid  cartilages.  By  dividing  all  of  the  filaments  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  except  those  distributed  to  these 
muscles,  and  then  galvanizing  the  nerves,  Longet  has  shown 
that  they  act  to  approximate  the  vocal  chords  and  constrict 
the  glottis,  particularly  in  its  interligamentous  portion.* 
These  muscles,  with  the  arytenoid,  act  as  constrictors  of  the 
larynx. 

Thyro-a/rytenoid  Musdea. — ^It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  indi- 
cate the  relations  and  attachments  of  these  muscles,  but  their 
mode  of  action  is  more  complex  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. When  we  come  to  study  the  conditi6ns  of  the  vocal 
chords  involved  in  certain  modifications  of  the  voice,  we  shall 
refer  more  in  detail  to  the  action  of  different  fasciculi  of 
these  muscles.  In  this  connection  we  shall  only  describe 
very  briefly  their  situation  and  attachments,  and  the  general 
results  of  their  contraction. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  situated  within  the 
larynx.  They  are  broad  and  flat,  and  arise  in  front  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  From  this  line  of  origin,  each 
muscle  passes  backward  in  two  fasciculi,  both  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  border  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
nervous  filaments  distributed  to  these  muscles  has  the  effect 

*  A  rerj  interesting  case  of  aphonia,  reported  by  Dr.  Knight,  of  Boston,  in 
which  the  appearanoee  were  carefully  studied  with  the  laryngoscope,  seems  to 
show  that  the  arytenoid  muscle  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  considerable 
amount  of  movement,  in  totality,  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  (Kxiobt,  Two 
Ome»  o/Paralyrii  of  Intrifmc  Mvklm  of  (he  Larynx, — Bodon  Mtdkai  mki  Aitw 
fieal  Journal,  1869,  New  Series,  toL  iii.,  p.  49,  €t  9eq.) 

*  LoNOET,  loe.  cU. 
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of  rendering  the  vocal  chorda  rigid  and  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  their  vibrations/  The  great  variations  that  may 
be  produced  in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  voice  by  the 
'  action  of  muscles  operating  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
vocal  chords  render  the  problem  of  determining  the  precise 
mode  of  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  difficult.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
in  these  muscular  acts,  the  thyro-arytenoids  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  Their  contraction  regulates  the  thickness  and 
rigidity  of  the  vocal  chords,  while  at  the  same  time  it  modi- 
fies their  tension.  FoumiS  regards  the  swelling  of  the  chords, 
which  may  be  rendered  regular  and  progressive  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  formation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.* 

Mechomism  of  the  Production  of  the  Voice. 

It  will  save  much  unprofitable  discussion  to  dismiss 
quite  briefly  most  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  to  avoid  com- 
parisons of  the  larynx  with  different  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Before  the  larynx  had  been  studied  in  action  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  physiologists,  having  the  anatom- 
ical structure  of  the  parts  for  their  5nly  guide,  presented 
various  speculations  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  phona- 
tion,  which  were  firequently  utterly  opposed  to  each  other  in 
principle.  The  vocal  apparatus  was  compared  to  wind  or 
brass  instruments,  to  reed-instruments,  to  string-instruments, 
'  to  the  flute,  etc.,  and  some  even  refused  to  the  vocal  chords 
any  share  in  the  sonorous  vibrations.  An  apparatus  was  de- 
vised to  imitate  the  vocal  organs,  experiments  were  made  with 
the  larynx  removed  from  the  body,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  be  done,  except  to  observe  the  organs  in  actual  function.* 

'  LoxaiT,  op,  eit.y  p.  780. 

*  FouuriA,  PkynkiogU  d€  la  voix  H  de  la  parole^  Paris,  1866,  p.  121. 
'  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  the  obserrations  made  before  the  diaooTerj 
of  the  laryngoscope  are  those  of  J.  Miiller,  who  experimented  very  eztensiTely 
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A  short  time,  however,  after  the  laryngoscope  came  into  use, 
the  larynx  was  examined  during  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds.  The  true  value  of  previous  theories  was  then 
positively  demonstrated ;  and  while  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  settle  all  disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  precise  mode 
of  action  of  certain  muscles,  the  appearances  of  the  larjwis 
itself  during  phonation  and  the  results  of  the  action  of  cer 
tain  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  have  been  quite  accurately 
described.  One  of  the  first  elaborate  series  of  investigations 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  the  laiyngoscope  was  made  by 
Manuel  Garcia.*  These  observations  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  changes  of  the  glottis  in  singing,  and  were  made  by 
Garcia  upon  his  own  person.  The  essential  points  devel- 
oped by  these  experiments  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
Battaille,*  and  many  other  observers. 

Appearcmce  of  the  Glottis  during  Ordinary  Hespiration. 
— If  the  glottis  be  examined  with  the  laryngoscope  during 
ordinary  respiration,  the  wide  opening  of  the  chink  during 
inspiration,  due  to  the  action  of  the  crico-arytenoid  muscles, 
can  be  observed  without  difficulty.  This  action  is  eflTected 
by  a  separation  of  the  posterior  points  of  attachment  of  the 
vocal  chords  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  During  ordinary 
expiration,  none  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  seem  to  act,  and  the 
larynx  is  entirely  passive ;  while  the  air  is  gently  forced  out 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  walls.  But 
as  soon  as  an  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  vocal  sound,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  glottis  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  and 
becomes  modified  in  the  most  varied  and  interesting  man- 
ner, with  the  different  changes  in  pitch  and  intensity  that 

with  ftrtificial  vocal  apparatas  and  with  the  larynx  itself  removed  firom  the 
body.  Many  of  the  ideas  of  Miiller  have  been  carried  out  by  recent  laryn- 
goscopio  researches  (Matvud  dephysiolo^,  Paris,  1861,  p.  127,  el  §eq,). 

^  Gakcia,  Ohervationi  an  the  Human  Voice, — Prooeedinffa  of  the  Eojfol  Society^ 
London,  1856,  toI.  yii.,  p.  899,  ei  teq, 

*  Battulli,  NbuuelUa  recherehea  bht  la  phanoHon^'^'Oompiei  rtmhu,  PartS| 
1861,  tome  lit,  p.  716,  el  %eq. 
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the  voice  can  be  made  to  assume.  Although  it  is  suffi- 
eientlj  evident  that  a  sound  may  be  produced,  and  even 
that  words  may  be  articulated  with  the  act  of  inspiration, 
true  and  normal  phonation  is  effected  during  expiration 
only.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  are 
the  only  ones  concerned  in  the  act.  The  changes  in  the 
position  and  tension  of  the  chords  we  shall  study,  first 
with  reference  to  the  general  act  of  phonation,  and  after- 
ward as  the  chords  act  in  the  varied  modifications  of  the 
voice,  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality. 

MovemefUs  of  the  Glottis  during  PJumaUon, 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  with  the  laryngoscope 
all  of  the  vocal  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  hides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vocal  chords  ante- 
riorly, especially  during  the  production  of  certain  tones; 
but  the  patience  and  skill  of  Garcia  enabled  him  to  over- 
come most  of  these  difiSculties,  and  to  settle,  by  autolaryngo- 
acopy,  the  most  important  questions  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  in  singing.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  ob- 
servations, which  are  models  of  scientific  accuracy  and  the  re- 
sult of  most  persevering  study,  were  made  by  one  profoundly 
versed,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  great  control  over  the  vocal  organs.* 

Garcia,  after  having  observed  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  larynx,  as  we  have  briefly  described  them,  noted  that 
as  soon  as  any  vocal  effort  was  made,  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages were  approximated,  so  that  the  glottis  appeared  as  a 
narrow  slit,  formed  by  two  chords  of  equal  length,  firmly 
attached  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly.    The  glottis  thus 

1  Manuel  Garcia,  the  author  of  these  obBenrations,  is  the  son  of  Garoia,  the 
great  composer  and  singer,  and  the  brother  of  Mme.  Malibran.  He  now  eigoTS 
a  great  reputation  in  London,  as  a  singing-master ;  and  his  experiments  were 
made  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  reducing  the  art  of  singing,  which  had  always 
been  taught  according  to  purely  empirical  methods,  to  scientific  accuracy.  It 
.s  evident  that  this  could  be  accomplished  only  through  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 
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undergoes  a  marked  change.  A  nearly  passive  oi^n,  open- 
ing widely  for  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs,  because  the 
inspiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  draw  its  edges  t<^ether, 
and  entirely  passive  in  expiration,  it  has  now  become  a  sort 
of  musical  instrument,  presenting  a  sUt  with  borders  capable 
of  accurate  vibration. 

The  approxhnation  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
vocal  chords  and  their  tension  by  the  action  of  certain  of 
the  intrinsic  muscles  are  accomplished  just  before  the  vocal 
effort  is  actually  made.  The  glottis  being  thus  prepared  for 
the  emission  of  a  particular  sound,  the  expiratory  muscles 
force  air  through  the  larynx  with  the  required  power.  It 
seems  wonderful  how  a  carefully-trained  voice  can  be  modu- 
lated and  varied  in  all  its  qualities,  including  the  intensity  of 
vibration,  which  is  so  completely  under  control ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  changes  in  its  quality,  we  must  remember,  in 
explanation,  the  varying  conditions  of  tension  and  length 
of  the  vocal  chords,  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  vocal  passages  generally,  and  the  different 
relations  that  the  accessory  vocal  organs  can  be  made  to 
assume  The  power  of  the  voice  is  simply  due  to  the  force 
of  the  expiratory  act,  which  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  antag- 
onistic relations  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 
From  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm,  as  an  active  inspiratory 
muscle,  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  muscles  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  push  the  abdominal  organs,  with  the  diaphragm 
over  them,  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  diminish  the 
pulmonary  capacity,  the  expiratory  and  inspiratory  acts  can 
be  balanced  so  nicely  that  the  most  delicate  vocal  vibrations 
can  be  produced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  in  detail 
to  the  action  of  these  muscles,  as  we  have  already  treated  of 
this  subject  fully  in  another  volume.* 

The  glottis,  thus  closed  as  a  preparation  to  a  vocal  act, 
presents  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  egress  of  air. 
This  is  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles, 

1  See  Tol.  i.,  Respiration^  p.  886,  et  $eq. 
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and  with  the  passage  of  air  through  the  chink^  the  edges  of 
the  opening,  which  are  formed  by  the  tme  vocal  chords,  are 
thrown  into  vibration.  Many  of  the  different  qualities 
that  are  recognized  in  the  human  voice  are  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  vibrat- 
ing ribbons ;  but,  aside  from  what  is  technically  known  as 
quality,  the  pitch  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  length  of 
the  opening  through  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass,  and  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  chords.  The  mechanism  of  these 
changes  in  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  is  well  illustrated  by 
Garcia  in  the  following  passage,  which  relates  to  what  is 
known  as  the  chestrvoice :  ^ 

^^  If  we  emit  veiled  and  feeble  sounds,  the  larynx  opens 
at  the  notes  i^j;  J  ^  ,■  l>  &i^d  we  see  the  glottis 
agitated  by  I  ^\  I  I  large  and  loose  vibrations 
throughout  do,  re,  ml.        its  entire  extent.     Its  lips 

comprehend  in  their  length  the  anterior  apophyses  of  the 
aryteinoid  cartilages  and  the  vocal  chords ;  but,  I  repeat  it, 
there  remains  no  triangular  space. 

^^  As  the  sounds  ascend,  the  apophyses,  which  are  slightly 
rounded  on  their  internal  side,  by  a  gradual  apposition  com- 
mencing at  the  back,  encroach  on  the  length  of  the  glottis ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  sounds  r  i?  —3,  they  fin- 

ish by  touching  each  other  through-  r^j)  I  ^3  out  their 
whole  extent ;  but  their  summits  are  ^  do.       ^^7  ^^" 

idly  fixed  one  against  the  other  at  the  notes 
In  some  organs  these  summits  are  a  Uttle 


^P' 


vacillating   when  they  form  the  posterior  ^o,  re, 

end  of  the  glottis,  and  two  or  three  half-tones  which  are 
formed  show  a  certain  want  of  purity  and  strength,  which 
is  very  well  known  to  singers.    From  p-i^  :=^  the  vi- 

brations, having  become  rounder  and  t^  ^[-.Jzd  purer, 
are  accomplished  by  the  vocal  liga-  ^o,  ».       ments 

alone,  up  to  the  end  of  the  register. 

'  Oaboia,  op,  dL^  p.  401.  We  hare  indicated  the  notes  in  the  following 
paragraphs  by  the  method  most  commonly  used  by  musicians,  as  if  done  by 
Vrs.  Seiler,  in  the  same  quotation. 
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^'  The  glottis  at  this  moment  presents  the  aspect  of  a  line 
swelled  toward  its  middle,  the  length  of  which  diminishes 
still  more  as  the  voice  ascends.  We  shall  also  see  that  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx  has  become  very  small,  and  that  the 
superior  ligaments  have  contracted  the  extent  of  the  ellipse 
to  less  than  one-half.'* 

These  observations  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Battaille/  Emma  Seiler,*  and  all  who  have  applied  the  la- 
ryngoscope to  the  study  of  the  voice  in  singing.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  glottis  during  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds  of  different  degrees  of  pitch,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  Boston.  In  these  experiments  the 
various  points  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  illustrated  by 
autolaryngoscopy  in  the  most  marked  manner ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
glottis  in  the  transition  from  low  to  high  notes.  We  have 
also  fr^uently  observed  the  general  appearance  of  the  glottis 
in  phonation  in  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  glottis 
has  been  exposed  to  view. 

Variations  in  the  Quality  of  the  Vaioey  depending  upon 
differences  in  the  Size  and  Form  of  the  La/rynai  and  the 
Vocal  Chords. — ^We  are  all  suflSciently  familiar  with  the 
characters  of  the  male  as  distinguished  from  the  female 
voice,  and  what  are  known  as  the  different  vocal  roisters. 
In  childhood,  the  general  characters  of  the  voice  are  essen- 

>  I/>c,  cU, 

*  Emma  Seiler,  7%e  Voice  in  Singing,  trantialed  from  the  German,  Phila- 
delphia, 1868.  This  little  work  containB  the  results  of  a  series  of  ohsenrations 
on  the  voice,  made  after  the  method  employed  by  Garcia.  These  are  peculiarly . 
interesting,  as  they  are  applied  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  female  voice, 
and  elucidate  certain  disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  fal* 
setto  and  the  head-voice.  The  whole  subject  of  the  voice  is  treated  in  an 
eminently  scientific  manner,  and  the  author  professes  to  correct  many  faults  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  art  of  singing,  that  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
employment  of  purely  empirical  methods. 
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tiallj  the  same  in  both  sexes.  The  larynx  is  smaller  than 
in  the  adult,  and  the  vocal  mnscles  are  evidently  more  feeble ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  vocal  sounds  at  this  period  of  life  is 
peculiarly  pure  and  penetrating.  While  there  are  peculiari- 
ties that  distinguish  the  voices  of  boys  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  they  present,  as  in  the  female,  the  different  quali- 
ties of  the  soprano  and  contralto.  At  this  age  the  voices  of 
boys  are  capable  of  considerable  cultivation,  and  their  pecu- 
liar  quality  is  sometimes  highly  prized  in  church-music. 
After  the  age  of  puberty,  the  female  voice  does  not  com- 
monly undergo  any  very  marked  change,  except  in  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  strength  and  increased  compass,  the 
quality  remaining  the  same ;  but  in  the  male  there  is  a  rapid 
change  at  this  time  in  the  development  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  voice  assumes  an  entirely  different  quality  of  tone.  Tliis 
change  does  not  usually  take  place  if  castration  be  performed 
in  early  life ;  and  this  barbarous  operation  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  qualities  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  par- 
ticularly for  church-music.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  indeed, 
that  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Italy. 

The  ordinary  range  of  all  varieties  of  the  human  voice 
is  given  by  Miiller  as  equal  to  nearly  four  octaves ;  but  it  is 
rare  that  any  single  voice  has  a  compass  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  octaves.  There  are  examples,  however,  in  which 
singers  have  acquired  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  and  even 
more.  The  celebrated  singer,  Mme.  Parepa-Bosa,  has  a 
compass  of  voice  that  touches  three  fiill  octaves,  from  sol, 
to  sol| .  In  music,  the  notes  are  written  the  same  for  the 
male  as  for  the  female  voice,  but  the  actual  value  of  the 
female  notes,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
second,  is  always  an  octave  higher  than  the  male.^ 

In  both  sexes  there  are  differences,  both  in  the  range  and 
the  quality  of  the  voice,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  culti- 
vated musical  ear  to  mistake.    In  the  male,  we  have  the 

*  FoiTRifti,  Phj/Moffie  d$  la  vote  tt  de  iaparole^  ParU,  1866,  p.  681. 
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bass  and  the  tenor,  with  an  intermediate  voice,  called  the 
barytone.  In  the  female,  we  have  the  contralto  and  the 
soprano,  with  the  intermediate,  or  mezzo-soprano.  In  the 
bass  and  barytone,  the  lower  and  middle  notes  are  the  most 
natural  and  perfect;  and  while  the  higher  notes  may  be 
acquired  by  cultivation,  they  are  not  easy,  and  do  not  possess 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  contralto  and  soprano.  The 
mezzo-soprano  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  artificial  division. 

The  following  Lie,  proVosed  by  Mnller,  gives  the  ordi- 
nary  ranges  of  the  different  kinds  of  voice ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  individual  instances  in  which 
these  limits  are  very  much  exceeded : '  . 

80FB4HO 


OOHTBALTO 


mi  fa  sol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do 

11       lliatit       ftttttt        ttt4444       444i 


V 

TXHOB 


There  is  really  no  great  difference  in  the  mechanism 
of  these  different  kinds  of  voice,  and  the  differences  in  pitch 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  length  of  the  vocal  chords  in 
the  low-pitched  voices,  and  their  shortness  in  the  higher 
voices.  The  differences  in  quality  are  due  to  peculiarities 
in  the  conformation  of  the  larynx,  to  differences  in  its  size, 
and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  auxiliary  resonant  cavities. 
Great  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  may  be  effected 
by  practice.  A  cultivated  note,  for  example,  has  an  entirely 
different  sound  from  a  harsh,  irregular  vibration ;  and,  by 
practice,  a  tenor  may  imitate  the  quality  of  the  bass,  and 
vice  versa^  although  the  effort  is  unnatural.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  hear  male  singers  imitate  very  closely  the  notes 

1  Mdellxr,  Manuel  de  phytiologiey  Paris,  1861,  tome  iL,  p.  198. 
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of  the  female,  and  the  contralto  will  sometimes  imitate  the 
voice  of  the  tenor  in  a  surprisingly  natural  manner.  These 
facts  have  a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  certain  dis- 
puted points  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  different 
vocal  registers,  which  will  be  considered  farther  on. 

AeHan  of  ike  IfUrinaic  Mnsdes  of  the  Zarynx  in  Pho- 
nation. — It  is  much  more  diiBcult  to  find  an  entirely  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  different  tones  produced  by  the 
human  larynx  in  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  than  to 
describe  the  changes  in  the  tension  and  relations  of  the  vocal 
chords.  These  muscles  are  concealed  firom  view,  and  the 
only  idea  that  we  can  have  of  their  action  is  by  reasoning 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  points  of  attachment,  and  by  oper- 
ations upon  the  dead  larynx,  either  imitating  the  contrac- 
tion of  special  muscles  or  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  animals 
recently  killed.  In  this  way,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
muscular  acts  have  been  studied  very  satisfactorily ;  but  the 
precise  effect  of  the  contraction  of  certain  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  the  thyro-arytenoids,  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  production  of  low  chest-tones,  in  which  the  vocal 
chords  are  elongated  and  at  the  minimum  of  tension  that 
will  allow  of  r^ular  vibrations,  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  are 
undoubtedly  brought  into  action,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
arytenoid  and  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  which  combine  to 
fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vibrating  ligaments.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  crico-thyroids,  by  approximat- 
ing the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  front,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  the  anterior 
attachment  of  the  chords. 

As  the  tones  produced  by  the  larynx  become  higher  in 
pitch,  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  chords  are  approxi- 
mated more  firmly,  and  at  this  time  the  lateral  crico-aryte- 
noids  are  probably  brought  into  vigorous  action. 

The  function  of  the  thyro-arytenoids  is  more  complex ; 
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and  it  is  probably  in  great  part  by  the  action  of  these  mns- 
des  that  the  varied  and  delicate  modifications  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  produced. 

The  remarkable  differences  in  singers  in  the  pnrity  of 
their  tones  are  undoubtedly  due  in  greatest  part  to  the  un- 
swerving accuracy  with  which  some  put  the  vocal  chords 
upon  the  stretch ;  while  in  those  in  whom  the  tones  ore  of 
inferior  quality,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  more  or  less 
^vacillating,  and  the  tension  is  frequently  incorrect.  The 
fact  that  some  celebrated  singers  can  make  their  voice  heard 
above  the  combined  sounds  from  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  absolute  mathematical  equality  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  discord- 
ant waves.^  Musicians  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
celebrated  basso,  Lablache,  aU  bear  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable quality  of  his  voice,  which  could  be  heard  at  times 
above  a  powerful  chorus  and  orchestra.  A  grand  illustration 
of  this  occurred  at  the  musical  festival  at  Boston,  in  1869. 
In  some  of  the  solos  by  Mme.  Parepa-Eosa,  accompanied  by 
a  chorus  of  nearly  twelve  thousand,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  a  thousand  and  largely  composed  of  brass  instru- 
ments, we  distinctly  he£U*d  the  pure  and  just  notes  of  this 
remarkable  soprano,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  against  the 
entire  choral  and  instrumental  force ;  and  this  in  an  im- 
mense building  containing  an  audience  of  forty  thousand 
persons.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  the  tone  was  undoubt- 
edly an  important  element  in  its  remarkably  penetrating 

>  Immense  progress  has  been  made  in  the  analytical  study  of  different 
sounds  by  the  celebrated  German  physicist,  Helmholtz.  By  means  of  his  in- 
geniously-constructed resonators,  taking  adrantage  of  the  laws  of  consonance, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  quality  as  well  as  the  pitch  of  different  tones  is 
reproduced,  he  has  been  able  to  separate  sounds  into  their  different  component 
parts  as  accurately  as  a  ponderable  compound  is  resolTcd  into  its  constituent 
elements  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.^ Uklmholtz,  TMorie  pk>jsiologiqu€ 
de  la  tntmque  foudSe  9ur  V etude  dts  eeneatione  auditivesy  Paris,  1868,  p.  48,  e(  eeq.) 
This  subject  will  be  Ailly  considered  under  the  head  of  audition. 
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qnalit  J.  In  the  same  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  flute, 
clarinet,  or  the  sound  from  a  Cremona  violin,  may  be  heard 
soaring  above  the  chords  of  a  full  orchestra. 

Action  of  the  Accessory  Vocal  Orga/M, — ^A  correct  use 
of  the  accessory  organs  of  the  voice  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  singing ;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  parts 
perform  their  function  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  does  not 
require  a  very  extended  description.  The  human  vocal 
organs,  indeed,  consist  of  a  vibrating  instrument,  the  larynx, 
and  certain  tubes  and  cavities  by  which  the  sound  is  reen- 
forced  and  modified. 

The  trachea  serves  not  only  to  conduct  air  to  the  larynx, 
but  to  reenforce  the  sound  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  column  of  air  in  its  interior.  When  a  powerful 
vocal  effort  is  made,  it  is  easy  to  feel,  with  the  finger  upon 
the  trachea,  that  the  air  contained  in  it  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. The  structure  of  this  tube  is  such  that  it  may  be 
elongated  and  shortened  at  will.  In  the  production  of  low 
tones,  the  trachea  is  shortened  and  its  caliber  is  increased, 
the  reverse  obtaining  in  the  higher  notes  of  the  scale. 

Coming  to  the  larynx  itself,  we  find  that  the  capacity  of 
its  cavity  is  capable  of  certain  variations.  In  fact,  both  the 
vertical  and  the  bilateral  diameters  are  diminished  in  the 
high  notes  and  increased  in  low  tones.  The  vertical  diame- 
ter may  be  modified  slightly  by  ascent  and  descent  of  the  true 
vocal  chords,  and  the  lateral  diameter  may  be  reduced  by 
the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  acting  upon  the  sides 
ofthe  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottis,  the  superior  vocal  chords,  and  the  ventri- 
cles are  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  production  of  vo- 
cal sounds.  In  the  formation  of  high  tones,  the  epiglottis  is 
somewhat  depressed,  and  the  superior  chords  are  brought 
nearer  together ;  but  this  only  affects  the  character  of  the 
resonant  cavity  above  the  glottis.  In  low  tones  the  su- 
perior chords  are  separated.    It  was  before  the  use  of  the 
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laiyngoecope  in  the  study  of  vocal  phenomena  that  the 
epiglottis  and  the  ventricles  were  thought  to  be  so  important 
in  phonation.  Undoubtedly  the  epiglottis  has  something  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  voice;  but  its  function  in  this 
r^ard  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  very  important, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Longet  in  his  experiments  of 
excising  the  part  in  living  animals.' 

ThTmost  important  modifications  of  the  laryngeal  sounds 
are  produced  by'Sxe  r^nance  of  air  in  the  plZyL,  mouth, 
and  nasal  fossae.  This  resonance  is  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  the  natural  human  voice.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  in  the  production  of  low  notes  the  velum  palati 
is  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  so  that  there  is  a 
reverberation  of  the  bucco-pharyBgeal  and  naso-pharyngeal 
cavities ;  that  is,  the  velum  is  in  such  a  position  that  neither 
the  opening  into  the  nose  or  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  all  of 
the  cavities  resound.  As  the  tones  are  raised,  the  isthmus 
contracts,  the  part  immediately  above  the  glottis  is  also  con- 
stricted, the  resonant  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth  is 
reduced  in  size,  untU  finally,  in  the  highest  tones  of  the 
chest-register,  the  communication  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  nasal  fossae  is  closed,  and  the  sound  is  reenforced  entirely 
by  the  pharynx  and  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue, 
a  very  important  organ  to  singers,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high  notes,  is  drawn  back  into  the  mouth.  The 
point  being  curved  downward,  its  base  projects  upward  pos- 
teriorly, and  assists  in  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cav- 
ity. In  the  changes  which  the  pharynx  thus  undergoes  in 
the  production  of  different  tones,  the  uvula  acts  with  the 
velum  and  assists  in  the  closure  of  the  different  openings. 
In  singing  up  the  scale,  this  is  the  mechanism,  as  far  as  the 
chest-tones  extend.  When,  however,  we  pass  into  what  ia 
known  as  the  head- voice,  the  velum  palati  is  drawn  forward 
instead  of  backward,  and  the  resonance  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity. 

>  LoaoiT,  TraUS  dephysMo^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  727. 
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MeehamMm  of  the  different  Vocal  Begutera. — There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discnsBion,  even  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  voice  with  the  laryngoscope,  with  regard  to  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  different  vocal  rasters.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  how  the  ordinary  tones  of  what  is  known 
as  the  chest^register  are  produced ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
falsetto,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation  are 
so  great,  that  the  question  of  its  mechanism  cannot  be  said 
to  be  definitively  established. 

The  following  are  the  vocal  registers  now  recognized  by 
most  physiologists : 

1.  The  chest-roister,  most  powerful  in  male  voices  and 
in  contraltos,  and,  indeed,  almost  characteristic  of  the  male. 

2.  The  falsetto  register,  which  is  the  most  natural  voice 
of  the  soprano ;  though  this  voice  is  capable  of  chest-tones, 
not  so  fall,  however,  as  in  the  contralto  or  in  the  male.  In 
the  female  this  is  known  as  the  middle  register. 

3.  The  head-register,  produced  by  a  peculiar  action  of 
the  glottis  and  the  resonant  cavities  above  4he  larynx.  This 
is  cultivated  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  female. 

Aside  from  the  three  registers,  which  belong  to  every 
voice,  a  practised  ear  can  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  different  voices  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  scale,  both  in 
the  male  and  the  female,  by  the  following  peculiarities :  In 
the  bass  the  low  tones  are  full,  natural,  and  powerful,  and 
the  higher  tones  nearly  always  seem  more  or  less  artificial. 
In  singing,  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial 
tones  in  the  scale  is  generally  more  or  less  apparent.  In 
the  tenor  the  full,  natural  tones  are  higher  in  the  scale,  the 
lower  tones  being  almost  always  feeble  and  wanting  in 
roundness.  Corresponding  pecidiarities  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  contralto  and  the  soprano. 

Chest'Regiater. — ^We  shall  simply  recapitulate  briefly  the 
mechanism  of  the  chest-tones,  to  enable  us  to  study  more 
easily  the  transitions  to  the  different  upper  registers.    Tins 
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is  the  voice  commonly  used  in  speaking,  and  is  the  most  nat- 
ural, the  vocal  ligaments  vibrating  according  to  their  ten- 
sion, as  the  air  is  forced  through  the  larynx  from  the  chest, 
and  the  air  in  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  fossae  pro- 
ducing a  resonance  without  any  artificial  division  of  the 
different  cavities.  As  the  tones  are  elevated  the  voca^ 
chords  are  simply  rendered  more  tense,  and  the  parts  above 
the  larynx  are  more  or  less  constricted,  without  any  other 
change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  sound.  But  the  chest-voice 
in  the  male  cannot  pass  certain  well-defined  limits ;  and  in 
the  very  highest  notes  it  must  be  merged  either  into  the 
head-voice  or  the  falsetto.  The  falsetto,  however,  is  now 
but  little  cultivated,  though  some  tenor  singers,  after  long 
practice,  succeed  in  making  the  change  from  one  register  to 
the  other  so  nicely  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  even  to  a 
cultivated  ear.  The  head-voice  has  essentially  the  same 
mechanism  in  the  male  as  in  the  female,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered after  we  have  discussed  the  falsetto,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral voice  of  soprano  singers. 

FaUeito  Register, — The  difference  of  opinion  among 
laryngoscopists  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  falsetto 
is  probably  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  when  these 
tones  are  produced,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  so  power- 
fully contracted  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  diflScult  to 
study  the  action  of  the  vocal  chords.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  mechanism  of  this  register  does 
not  involve  vibration  of  the  true  vocal  chords,  as  in  the 
chest-voice,  the  difference  being  in  the  tension  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  vibrating  portion.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Foumi6,  in  the  falsetto '  the  tongue  is  pressed 
strongly  backward  and  the  epiglottis  is  forced  over  the 
larynx.^  Mrs.  Emma  Seiler,  from  an  extended  series  of 
autolaryngoscopic  observations,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  voice  involves  vibrations  of  the  fine,  thin  edges 

«  Op,  eiL,  p.  463. 
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of  the  chords  only,  a  greater  width  vibrating  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  chest-voice.  She  is  particularly  careful  to  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  falsetto  and  the  head- 
register,  the  latter  being  produced  by  an  entirely  different 
mechanism/  On  the  whole,  this  explanation  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  distinction  between  the 
chest-register  or  the  head-register  and  the  falsetto,  as  far  as 
pitch  is  concerned,  is  not  absolute.  Certain  of  the  high 
notes  of  the  chest  or  the  head-voice,  for  example,  may  be 
produced  in  the  falsetto.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  female 
voice,  Mrs.  Seller  considers  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
not  to  strain  the  chest-voice  to  its  highest  point,  but  to  use 
each  register  in  its  normal  place  in  the  scale,  taking  care,  by 
practice,  to  render  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  natu- 
ral and  agreeable.  We  have  heard  male  singers,  probably 
endowed  with  peculiar  vocal  powers,  who  were  able,  by  the 
use  of  the  falsetto,  to  imitate  almost  exactly  the  soprano 
voice,  though  without  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone  char- 
acteristic of  the  perfect  female  organ.  In  the  same  way,  by 
straining  the  chest-voice  beyond  its  normal  limits,  some  fe- 
.males,  particularly  contraltos,  are  able  to  produce  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  tenor  quality. 

Head-Register. — This  voice  is  highly  cultivated,  particu- 
larly in  tenors  and  in  the  best  female  singers.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  however,  with  the  falsetto,  as  was  done  by  some 
physiologists,  before  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope." 
Head-tones  may  be  produced  by  cultivated  male  singers, 
bass  and  barytone,  as  well  as  tenor ;  but  the  former  seldom 
have  occasion  for  any  but  the  chest-notes.  Still,  there  are 
musical  passages  in  which  the  sotto-voce  head-notes  of  the 
bass  have  an  exquisite  softness,  and  are  used  with  great 
effect.    Mrs.  Seiler  has  studied  this  voice  by  autolaryngo- 

>  EvxA  SiiLXR,  7%i  Voice  in  Sin^ng,  PhiladelphiA,  1868,  p.  56,  H  9eq. 
*  MuKLUB,  Mamud  de  fthytkHogUy  Paris,  1861,  tome  iL,  p.  199. 
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Bcopj  with  the  greatest  success^  and  has  confirmed  her 
views  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  its  production  by 
.  numerons  observations  upon  other  singers.  We  have  ab-eadj 
stated  that  Foomi^  has  shown  that,  in  the  transition  to  the 
head-voice,  the  velum  palati  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  sound  is  reenforced  by  resonance  firom  the 
naso-pharyngeal  cavity/  If  this  be  its  mechanism,  its  stady 
with  the  laryngoscope  must  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  most  important  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
head-voice  has  been  proposed  by  Mrs.  Seller.  After  long 
and  patient  effort,  she  was  able  to  expose  the  glottis  during 
the  production  of  these  tones^  when  it  was  found  that  the 
vocal  chords  were  firmly  approximated  posteriorly,  leaving 
an  oval  opening,  with  vibrating  edges,  involving  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  orifice  con- 
tracted progressively  with  the  higher  tones.  This  peculiar 
division  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  due,  according  to  Mrs. 
Seller,  to  the  action  of  a  muscular  bundle,  called  the  inter- 
nal thyro-arytenoid,  upon  little  cartilages,  the  cuneiform, 
extending  forward  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vocal  ligaments,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
glottis.' 

With  proper  cultivation,  the  transition  firom  the  middle  re- 
gister to  the  head- voice  in  the  female  may  be  effected  almost 
imperceptibly,  thei^eby  increasing  the  compass  from  three  to 
six  tones,  and  even  more ;  and  in  the  male  the  same  may  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  particularly  in  tenors.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  resonance  that  takes  place  in 
head-tones,  though  its  actual  demonstration  is  very  difficult. 
The  distinction  between  the  head  and  the  chest-notes  is 
fully  as  marked  in  the  male  as  in  the  female ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  voice  is  to  make  the  three 

>  FoimKi£»  op.  eii^  p.  421.  *  Qp.  dt,  p.  Sa 
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rasters  pass  into  each  other  so  that  they  shall  appear  as 
one.* 

Mechomism  of  Speech. 

Articulate  language  consists  in  a  conventional  series  of 
sounds  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  certain  ideas. 
There  being  no  universal  language,  we  must  confine  our 
description  of  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  the'  language  in  which  this  work  is  written.  Lan- 
guage,  as  it  is  naturally  acquired,  is  purely  imitative, 
and  does  not  involve  of  necessity  the  construction  of  an 
alphabet,  with  its  combinations  into  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences ;  but  as  civilization  has  advanced,  we  have  been 
taught  to  associate  certain  differences  in  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  with  which  ideas  are  expressed,  with  the  degree  of 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Philologists  have  long  since  established  a  certain  standard, 
varying,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  with  usage  and  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  but  still  sufficiently  definite,  by 
which  the  correctness  of  modes  of  expression  is  measured. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  science  of  language,  or  to 
consider,  in  this  connection,  at  least,  the  peculiar  mental 
operations  concerned  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  to  take 
our  own  tongue  as  we  find  it,  and  describe  briefly  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  most  important  articu- 
late sounds. 

Almost  every  language  is  imperfect,  as  far  as  an  exact 
correspondence  between  its  sounds  and  written  characters  is 
concerned.  Our  own  language  is  full  of  incongruities  in 
spelling,  such  as  silent  letters  and  arbitrary  and  unmeaning 

I  In  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  Toice  in  singing,  we  hare  received  great 
assistance  in  many  practical  points  from  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  to  whose  remark- 
able power  as  a  vocalist  we  have  already  alluded,  and  Sig.  A.  BendeUri,  of  this 
city,  the  eminent  singing-master.  These  distinguished  artists,  thoroughly 
skilled  both  in  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  music,  hare  elucidated  several 
difficult  questions,  by  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  blending  and  modi- 
fying the  dl<*'erent  vocal  registers. 
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Tariations  in  pronunciation ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the 
Bubjeet  of  physiology.  There  are,  however,  certain  natural 
divisions  of  the  sounds  as  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

Yowela, — Certain  articulate  sounds  are  called  vowel,  or 
vocal,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords,  and  are  but  slightly  modified  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  true  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  can  all  be  sounded 
alone,  and  may  be  prolonged  in  expiration.  These  are  the 
sounds  chiefly  employed  in  singing.  The  differences  in 
their  characters  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  tongue,  mouth,  and  lips.  The  vowel-sounds  are  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  syllable,  and  although  they  are 
generally  modified  in  speech  by  consonants,  each  one  may, 
of  itself,  form  a  syllable  or  a  word.  In  the  construction  of 
syllables  and  words,  the  vowels  have  many  different  quali- 
ties, the  chief  differences  being  as  they  are  made  long  or 
short.  In  addition  to  the  modifications  in  the  vowel-sounds 
by  consonants,  two  or  three  may  be  combined  so  as  to  be 
pronounced  by  a  single  vocal  effort,  when  they  are  called 
respectively,  diphthongs  and  triphthongs.  In  the  proper 
diphthongs,  as  oi,  in  voice,  the  two  vowels  are  sounded.  In 
the  improper  diphthongs,  as  ea,  in  heat,  and  in  the  Latin 
diphthongs,  as  ce,  in  CsBsar,  one  of  the  vowels  is  silent.  In 
triplithongs,  as  eau,  in  beauty,  only  one  vowel  is  sounded. 
Y,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  con- 
sonant ;  but  in  other  situations  it  is  pronounced  as  e  or  i. 

Consonants, — Some  of  the  consonants  have  no  sound  in 
themselves,  and  only  serve  to  modify  vowel-sounds.  These 
are  called  mutes.  They  are  b,  d,  k,  p,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard. 
Their  office  in  the  formation  of  syllables  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

The  consonants  known  as  semi-vowels  are,  f,  1,  m,  n,  r, 
B,  and  c  and  g  soft.    These  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
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themBelves,  approaching  in  character  the  true  vowel-sounds. 
Some  of  these,  1,  m,  n,  and  r,  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  flow  into  other  sounds,  are  called  liquids.  Orthoepists 
have  farther  divided  the  consonants  with  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  pronunciation :  d,  j,  s,  t,  z,  and  g  soft, 
being  pronounced  with  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  are 
called  dentals ;  d,  g,  j,  k,  1,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals ;  b, 
p,  f,  V,  and  m  are  called  labials ;  m,  n,  and  ng  are  called 
nasals ;  and  k,  q,  and  c  and  g  hard  are  called  gutturals.' 
After  the  full  description  we  have  given  of  the  voice,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  farther  the  mechanism  of  these  sim- 
ple acts  of  articulation. 

For  the  easy  and  proper  production  of  articulate  sounds, 
absolute  integrity  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and 
palate  is  required.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  modifi- 
cations in  articulation,  in  persons  in  whom  the  nasal  cavities 
resound  unnaturally,  from  imperfection  of  the  palate ;  and 
the  slight  peculiarities  observed  aft;er  loss  of  the  teeth  and 
in  hare-lip  are  suifficiently  familiar.  The  tongue  is  gen- 
erally regarded,  also,  as  an  important  organ  of  speech,  and 
this  is  the  fact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  but  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  distinct  articulation  has  been  pre- 
served after  complete  destruction  of  this  organ.*  These 
cases,  however,  are  unusual,  and  do  not  invalidate  the  great 
importance  of  the  tongue  in  ordinary  speech. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  speech  consists  essentially  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  vocal  sounds  by  the  accessory  organs,  or  parts 
situated  above  the  larynx ;  the  latter  being  the  true  vocal  in- 
strument. While  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  differ- 
ent persons  and  the  diflSculty  of  acquiring  foreign  languages 
after  the  habits  of  speech  have  been  formed  show  that  the 

>  WoRCism,  Dielumarif  of  the  Englitk  Limgwi/ge^  Boston,  1864,  p.  xyU. 

*  Numerous  instances  of  presenration,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  after  loss  of  the  tongue,  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  EUiotson  [Hrnnan 
Fhymcloj^,  London,  1S40,  p.  607). 
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organs  of  articiilation  mnBt  perform  their  fiinction  with  great 
accuracy,  their  movementB  are  Bimple,  and  vary  with  the 
pecnliaritieB  of  different  languages.  The  most  interesting 
question,  in  its  general  physiological  relations,  is  that  to 
which  the  greatest  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  devoted ; 
and  that  is  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  voice. 
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Bile-ducts,  arrangement  of,  in  the 

lobules  of  the  liver, 241 

Biliary  passages  (see  Uver), 245 

Btliverdine,  test  for, 275 

Bladder,  mucous  membrane  of,  49, 181 

anatomy  of, 179 

— «  sphincter  of, 181 

— >—  corpus  trigonum, 181 

blood-vessels,    nerves,    and 

lymphatics  of, 182 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  movements  of, 184 

Blood-corpusclee,  changes  of,  in 

passing  through  the  liver, . . ; . .  829 
Bones,  physiological  anatomy  of,  479 

fundamental  substance  of,. .  480 

^-*  Havenianrods  of, 481 

Havenian  canals  of, 481 

laouniB  of, 481 

canaliouli  of, 482 

marrow  of, 488 

generation  of,  by  transplanta- 
tion of  marrow, 485 

periosteum  of, 485 

generation  of^  by  transplanta- 
tion of  periosteum, 486 

Bone-corpuscles,. 482 

BurMB, 89,42 

Butter, 96 

Butyrine, 96 
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Ganaliculi,  of  bone, 482 

Gapriline,  in  milk, 96 

Caprine,  in  milk, 96 

Caproine,  in  milk, 96 

Carbonic  acid,  in  the  urine, 218 

Cartilage,  anatomy  of, 486 

Cartilage-cavities, 487 

Cartilage-ceUa, 487 

Cartilage,  fibro-, 488 

Caseine, .94 

Cerumen, «...     69 

Ceruminous  glands, 60 

Chewt-register  of  the  voice, 509 

Chlorides,  in  the  urine, 211 

daily  elimination  of,  in  the 

urine, ^ 212 

Choleic  acid, 265 

Choleaterine,  in  the  bile, -267 

situations  of,  in  the  organism,  268 

chemical  properties  of, 269 

crystals  of, 269 

extraction    of,    from    gall- 
stones,  ., 271 

extraction  of,  from  the  ani- 
mal tissues  or  fluids, 271 

— —  functions  of, 277 

origin  of,  in  the  economy,. . .  279 

-^—  ezperimeots  showing  forma- 
tion of,  in  the  nervous  tissue,. .  280 

presence  of,  in  the  spleen,. .  280 

experiments  showing  absence 

of,  in  the  blood  from  paralyzed 

parts, 284 

—  elimination  of,  by  the  liver, .  286 
experiments   showing  dimi- 
nution of,  Id  the  blood  passing 

through  the  liver, 287 

examination  of  1  he  blood  for, 

in  simple  icterus,  cirrhosis,  etc,  292 

Cholestersemia, 294 

Cholic  acid, 266 

Choline, 262 

ChordsB  vocales, 492 

Cilia,  where  found, 489 

Ciliary  glands, 68 

motion, 488 

Colostrum, 102 

corpuscles  of, 108 

composition  of, 104 

quantity  of,  as  an  indication  of 

the  probable  quantity  of  milk, .  105 

Connective  tissue, 454 

Connective-tissue  cells, 455 

Consonants, 614 

Contralto  voice, 504 

Corium  (see  skin), 114 
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Cream,  separation  of,  from  milk,.     89 

specific  gravity  of, 89 

Creatine  and  creatinine, 204 

duly  elimination  o^ 267 

Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  lateral,. . 

494,  496 

posterior, 495 

Crico4hyroid  muscles, 494,  495 

Cytoblastions,  in  the  skin, 116 

Derma  (see  skin), 114 

Diabetes,  artifidiO, 178,  826 

proNdnction  of,  by  the  in- 
halation of  anesthetics  and  irri- 
tating vapors, 827 

Diphthongs, 614 

DisassimiUtion, .  enumeration    of 
.  products  of^ sVl 

Ear,  fluid  of  labyrinth  of, 46 

ceruminous  glands  of, 60 

sebaceous  gUnds  of, 61 

cerumen,. 69 

Elastic  tissue, 442 

Embryo-plastic  elements, 456 

Epidermis, 116 

layers  of, 116 

Malpighian,  or  mucous  layer 

of, 116 

homy  layer  of, 116 

•— -  desquamation  and  formation 

of  cells  of, 117 

appendages   of   (nails    and 

hair), 117 

Epiglottis,  action  ot  in  phonalion,  607 

Epithelium,  glandular, 18 

pavement, 47 

columnar,  conoidal,  or  pris- 

moidal, 49 

ciliated,  situations  of, 48 

Excretion,  general  considerations 

of; 108 

vicarious  action  in, 26 

Excretions,  distinction  from  secre- 
tions,  16,  108 

enumeration  of, 891 

— >—  mechanism  of  the  production 

of, 25 

Eye,  aqueous  humor  o(, 46 

Meibomian  glands  of, 62 

Meibomian  secretion,.... «.     70 

Falsetto  register  of  the  voice,  509,  610 
Fat,  alleged  production  of;  by  the 

liver, 828 

office  of,  in  nutrition, 880 
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Fat,  formation  and  depobition  of,.  882 
*— —  influence  of  food  apon  the 

deposition  of, 884 

condition  of  existence  of,  in 

the  organiam, 886 

physiological  anatomy  of,.. .  887 

Fatty  degeneration  (substitution^  882 
FehUng's  test  for  sugar,.;  .......  801 

Ferrein,  pyramids  of, 146,  148 

Fibrin,  destnictioi^  of,  in  the  liver,  829 

Fibro-cartilage, 488 

FIbro-pIastio  elements, 456 

Fibrous  tissue,  elastic, 442 

—  inelastic, 464 

Foetus,  composition  of  the  urine  of,  221 
formatton  of  sugar  in, 822 

Gall-bladder, 248 

Genito-spinal  centre, 186 

Germinal  matter, 869 

Glands,  epithelium  of,.  •  • 18 

— •  condition  of  circulation  hi, 

during  functional  activity, 21 

elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances by, 27 

— "  motor  nerves  of, 81 

—  effects  of  destruction  of  the 
nerves  upon, ••....  88 

follicular, 85 

—  tubular, 85 

— —  racemose  (simple  and  com- 
pound),'.   86 

— -—  ductless,  or  blood-glands,  86,  881 
Glandular  organs,  classification  of,    86 
Glisson,  capsule  of,  in  the  liver,. .  284 
Glottis,  appearance  of,  during  or- 
dinary respiration,. 498 

—  movements  of,  during  pho- 
natlon, 499 

Glycfaie, 266 

Glycocholate  of  soda, 266 

Glycocholic  acid, 266 

Glycocoll 266 

Glycogenesis  (see  liver), 296 

Glycogenic  matter, 817 

extraction  of, 817 

Hnirs,  situations  of^ 121 

varieties  of, 121 

—  courses  of, 121 

length  of, 122 

*—  number  of,  on  the  head,. ...  122 
-^»  elasticity  and  tenacity  of,.. .  182 
■         hygrometric     and     electric 

properties  of, 128 
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Hairs,  roots  of, 128 

follicles  of, ftS 

summary  of  anatomy  of  the 

hair-foUicles, 126 

structure  of^ 126 

growth  of, ;.   127 

— ^-  sudden  bUnching  of, 1 27 

uses  of, 181 

Haversian    lods    and    canals  of 

bone,. 481 

Head-register  of  the  voice,.  •  509,  511 
Heart,  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  two  sides  of, 401 

Heat,anhnal, 894 

—  limits  of  normal  variation  of,  895 
variations  of,  with  external 

temperature, 896 

^—variations  of,  in  different 
parte  of  the  body, 898 

—  variations  of,  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart, 401 

variations  of,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life, 404 

— —  diurnal  variations  of, 406 

^—  influence  of  inanition  upon, .  408 

—  influence  of  diet  upon,.. . . .  409 

influence  of  alcohol  upon,. . .  410 

— >—  influence  of  respiration  upon,  411 

—  influence  of  exercise  upon,. .  412 
— *-  development  of,  observed  in 

a  detached  muscle,  artificially 
exciteil  to  contraction, 414 

—  influence  of  mental  exertion 
upon, 415 

—  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon, 415 

variations  in,  due  to  reflex 

action, 416 

—  influence  of  paralysivupon,.  417 

— •  sources  of, 418 

seat  of  the  production  of,.. .  420 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,. ..  422 

relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  nitrogenized  matter  and 

the  production  of  nitrogenized 
excrementitiouB  principles,. . . .  428 

relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  non-nitrogenised  mat- 
ter,  424 

relations  of,  to  respiration,..  426 

^—  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  in 
connection  with  the  evolution 
of, 427 

^^-  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves  upon, 480 
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H^at,  increase  of^  in  inflamed 
parts, 480 

animal,  intimate  natare  of 

the  processes  involved  in  tlie 
production  of, 482 

-— «  equalization  of, 482 

—  effects  of  clothing  in  the 
equalization  of^ 488 

^-^  influence  of  cutaneous  exha- 
lation upon, 488 

Henle,  tubes  of,  in  the  kidney,.. .  154 

Hepatic  artery  (see  liver), 286 

^-»  secretion  of  bile  after  oblit- 
eration of, 2B8 

Hepatic  duct  (see  liver), 286 

Hepatic  veins  (see  liver), 288 

Hippurates,  in  the  urine, 202 

in  the  blood, 208 

Inelastic  tissue, 464 

Inorganic  matters,  office  of,  in  nu- 
trition,  871 

Inosates,  in  the  urine, 204 

Irritability  of  tissues, 462 

Kidneys,  effects  of  removal  of,. 26,  168 

—  differences  in  the  color  of 
the  blood  in  the  renid  artery 
and  vein, 26 

effects  of  destruction  of  the 

nerves  of, 88, 174 

—  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  of, 49 

— ^  physiological  anatomy  of, . .  144 

—  weight  of, 145 

—  adipose  capsule  of, 145 

pelvis  of, 146,  178 

calices  of, 146,  178 

infundlbula  of, 146 

cortical  substance  of, .  145,  140 

»— •  columns  of  Bertin, 146 

—  pyramids  of  (  Malpighi,  Fer- 
rein), 146 

— >  secreting  and  excreting  por- 
tion of, 147 

^-^  tubes  of  pyramidal  substance 
of  (tubes  of  Bellini), 148 

—  Malpighian  bodies  of, 152 

*-^  tubes  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of, 168 

'  narrow  tubes  of  Henle,. ....  164 

intermediate   tubes   in   the 

cortical  substance  of, 166 

■         blood-vessels  of, 166 

— *-  blood-vessels  in  the  Malpig- 
hian bodies, : 167 
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Kidneys,  stars  of  Verheyn, 169 

•—  lymphatics  and  nerves  o^. .  169 
-— ^  summary  of  the   anatomy 
of, 160 

—  effects  of  extirpation  of  one 
kidney, 170 

—  change  In  appetite  and  dis- 
position of  animals  after  remov- 
al of  one  kidney, 170, 848 

—condition  of  the  remaining 
kidney,  after  removal  of  one 
in  llvmg  animals, 170 

—  separation  of  foreign  matters 
from  the  blood  by, 175 

—  alternation    in    the   action 

of, 176 

■  chanses  in  the  composition 
of  the  blood  in, 176 

—  absence  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 

of  the  renal  veins, 177 

—  red  color  of  the  blood  of  the 
renal  vdns, 177 

Lactates  in  the  urine, 204 

Lactation  (see  milk), 72 

^^^  unusual  cases  of, 74 

'■  condition  of  mammary  glands 
during  the  intervals  of,  ...... .     75 

'■■  structure  of  the  mammary 

glands  in  activity, 76 

Lactose, 97 

Lacunn  of  bone, 481 

Language, 490,  618 

Ijarynx,  muscles  of, 498 

— «  arytenoid  muscle  of,. .  •  494,  495 

crico-thyroid  muscles  of,  494,  496 

lateral  crico-arytenoid  mus- 
cles of;  494,  496 

^—  posterior  crico-arytenoid  mus- 
cles of, 495 

thyro-arytenoid  muscles  of, 

494,  496 

Lecithene, 262 

Lienine, 841 

Life,  definition  of, 869 

Liver,  physiological  anatomy  of,. .  232 

weight  of, 288 

ligaments  and  coverings  of,.  2^8 

— « lobules,  or  acini  of, 284 

capsule  of  Olisson, 284 

blooi-vessels  of, 286 

—  vaginal  plexus  of, 285 

— ^  interlobular  vessels  of, 286 

lobular  vessels  of, 287 

— -  intralobular  veins  of, . .  •  •  •  •  289 
structure  of  a  lobule  of,. . . .  240 
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liTer,  arrangement  of  the  bile- 
dncto  in  the  lobules  of, 241 

—  excretory  biliary  passages,..  245 

racemose  glands  in, 247 

— —  yasa  aberrantia  of, 247 

-^»  gall-bladder,  hepatic,  cjstic, 

and  common  ducts  of, 248 

nerves  and  lymphatics  of,..  249 

excretory  function  of,* 277 

elimination  of   cholesterine 

by, 286 

examinations  of  blood  going 

to  and  from  the  liver,  for  choles- 
terine,  287 

—  production  of  sugar  by,. . . .  295 
evidences  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of, 296 

discovery  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of, 298 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  portal  system  for  sugar,.. .  808 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,.. . .  805 

^^-  experiments  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  sugar  in,  during  life, . .  809 

-^~>  mechanism  of  the  formation 
of  sugar  by, 816 

glycogenic  matter  in, 817 

—  extraction  of  glycogenic  mat- 
ter from, 817 

-^  variations  in  the  glycogenic 
function  of, 821 

non-formation  of  sugar  by, 

in  the  early  months  of  festal  life,  822 

—  influence  of  digestion  and  of 
different  Icinds  of  food  upon  the 
glycogenic  function  of, 822 

effects  of  the  deprivation  of 

food  upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of, 824 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of, 824 

^-~  supposed  action  of,  in  the 
production  of  fat,..  • 828 

changes  in  the  albuminoid 

and  corpuscular  elements  of  the 
blood  of, 829 

Liver-cells, 240 

Liver-sugar,  characteristics  of,...  816 

Locomotion,  passive  organs  of^.. .  479 

Malpighi,  pyramids  of^ 146 

corpuscles  of,  in  the  Iddney,. .  1 52 

—  blood-vessels  in  the  corpus- 
cles of,  in  the  kidney, 157 
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Halpighi,  capsule  of,  in  the  spleen, 

884,  886 
-: —  corpuscles  of,  in  the  spleen,.  885 

Mammary  glands, 73 

number  and  position  of,. ...     73 

»—  condition  of,  during  (he  inter- 
vals of  lactation, 75,  80 

structure  of,  during  lactation,    76 

nipple  and  areola  of, 76 

lactiferous  or  galactophorous 

ducts  of, 77,78 

subareoUr  musde  of, 77 

lobes  and  lobules  of, 78 

acini  of, 79 

secretmg  vesicles  of, 79 

epithelium  of  the  secreting 

vesicles  of; 79 

Margarine  in  milk, 96 

Marrow  of  the  bones, 483 

^-—  generation  of   bony   tissue 

from,  by  transplantation, 485 

MeduUocells, 488 

Meibomian  gUmds, 62 

secretion, 70 

lleszo-soprano  voice, 504 

Middle   register   of    the   female 

voice, 609 

Milk,  mechanism  of  the  secretion 
of 80 

—  disappearance  of  epithelium 
during  the  secretion  of, 82 

^-~  proper  diet  during  lactation,    88 

—  influence  of  liquid  ingesta 
upon  the  secretion  of, 84 

influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 

secretion  of; 84 

—  elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in, 85 

— —  influence  of  mental  emotions 

upon  the  secretion  of,. . : 85 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  secretion  of, 86 

— —  quantity  of, 86 

^^  general  properties  of,. .... .  88 

specific  gravity  of; 88 

—  reaction  of, 88 

coagulation  of, 89,  95 

—  separation  of  the  cream  from,  89 
— -^  microscopical  characters  of,  89 

composition  of, 93 

nitrogenixed  constituents  of,  94 

— -«  albumen  of, 95 

nott-nitrogenixed  constituents 

of, 96 

—  sugar  of, 97 

— ^  inoi;ganic  constituents  of; . . .    97 
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Milkfgues  of, 98 

yariatioiiB  in  the  composition 

of, TO 

—  composition  o(^  at  different 
periods  of  lactation, 99 

—  influence  of  menstruation 
and  pregnancy  upon  the  com- 
position of, 100 

— — -  comparatire  composition  of, 
in  &ir  and  dark  women,  and  in 
different  races, 100 

-^~>  influence  of  the  quantity  s<y 
creted  upon  the  composition  of,  102 

—•secretion  of,  in  the  newly, 
bom, 106 

Milk-globules, 90 

Movements,  general  considerations 
of, 486 

—  of  amorphous  contractile  sub- 
stance (amoeboid  moyements). .  487 

ofdlia, 488 

— —  due  to  elasticity, 442 

—  muscular, 446 

Mucous  membranes,  anatomical  di- 
vision of, 46 

—  general  anatomy  of, 47 

K>llicular      and      racemose 

glands  of, 48 

-^~>  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney, 49 

—  action  of,  in  resisting  the  ab- 
sorption of  venoms, 57 

Mucus,  mechanism  'of  the  secre- 
tion otj 49 

general  properties  of^ 61 

— —  microscopical  characters  of,    62 
composition  of, 62 

—  nasal,  composition  of, ..... .     68 

— ~  bronchial    and    pulmonary, 

composition  of, 54 

— -  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal, .     64 
from  the  urinary  passages,  65,  217 

—  from  the  generative  passages,     65 

—  conjunctival, 56 

—  general  function  of, 56 

in  the  urine, 217 

Muscles,  involuntary,  anatomy  of,  446 

—  action  of, 448 

— ^-  voluntary,  anatomy  of, 449 

■  primitive  fasciculi  of, 450 

parcolemma  of, 461 

fibrillieof, 461 

■  sarcous  elements  of, 462 

fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  in,  468 

perimysium  of, ^  .  •  • .  464 


Muscles,  connective  tissue  of, ...  •  454 

blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 

oi; 4M 

connection  of,  with  the  ten- 
dons,.  467 

^—^  chemical  composition  of,. . .  457 

physiological  prrpertieso^.  468 

elastidtyof, 469 

tonicity  of, 460 

sensibility  of, 460 

contractility,  or  irritaliility  of,  461 

— ^  persistence  of  contractility  in, 

after  death, 462 

distinction  between  maecniar 

and  nervoua  irritability, 468 

—^-influence  of  woorara  upon 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves  of,  464 

influence  of   sulphocyanide 

of  potassium  upon  the  oontrac- 

tiKtyof, 465 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  irritability  of, . . .  466 
— —  influence  of  the  circulation 

upon  the  irritability  of, 466 

— —  restoration  of  the  contractil- 
ity of,  by  injection  of  blood, . . .  467 

contraction  of, 468 

shortening  and  hardening  of 

thefibresof^ 469 

^ no  variation  in  the  absolute 

volume  of^  during  contraction, .  469 
— -  changes  in  the  fonn  of  the 

fibres  or;  during  contraction,.. .  470 
— —  contraction   of,  excited   by 
electricity  applied  to  the  nerve.  470 

single  contraction  of  (spasm),  471 

— -^  period  of  a  single  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of, 472 

— ^-  mechanism  of  prolonged  con- 
traction of  (tetanus), 474 

—  sound  produced  by  contrac- 
tion of, 475 

fatigue  of, 476 

electric  phenomena  in, 476 

Muscular  effort,. 477 

Musculine, •••••  468 

Myeloplaxes, 484 

Myolemma, ••....,....  451 

Myosine, 468 

Nails,  anatomy  of, 118 

—  connections  of,  with  the  epi- 
dermis,  \ 120 

growth  of, 120 

Nerves,    motor    nerves    of    the 
glands, 81 
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Nerroas  system,  influence  of,  upon 
secT^tion^ 24,  28 

—  excito-secretory, 29 

— -—  influence  of,  upon  nutrition, .  888 

Neurine,  synthesis  of, 195 

Nitrogen  in  the  urine, 218 

Nitrogenized  principles,  office  of, 

in  nutrition, 878 

Non-nitrogenized  principles,  office 

of,  in  nutrition, 878 

Kutrition,  general  considerations,  866 
office  of  principles  (inorgan- 
ic) that  pass  through  the  organ- 
ism,   871 

—  office  of  principles  consumed 

in  the  organism, 878 

office  of  nitrogeniz{*d  princi- 

plesin, 878 

effects  of  systematic  diet  and 

exercise  upon, 874 

—  office    of    non-nitrogenized 
principles  in, 878 

influence  of  the  nenroiis  sys- 
tem upon, 888 

—-^  influence  of  exercise  upon,.  888 
influence  of  age  upon, 890 

Oleine,  in  milk, 96 

Oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  urine,. . . .  208 
Oxygen,  in  the  urine, 218 

Parotid  gland,  motor  nenre  of, . . .  82 

Pericardini  secretion, 42 

Perimysium, 454 

Periosteum, 485 

—^generation  of  bony    tissue 

from,  by  transplantation, 486 

Peritoneal  secretion, 44 

Perspiration  (see  sweat), 181 

—  effects  of  covering  the  entire 

surface  with  an   impermeable 

coating, 182 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile, 275 

Phonation  (see  voice), 490 

— —  movements  of  the  glottis  in,.  499 

Phosphates  in  the  urine, 218 

-^  derivation  of, 214 

—-Influence  of  food  upon  the 

elimination  of, 214 

— —  comparative  proportion  of,  in 

the'camivora  and  the  herbivora,  214 
«<^  connection  of  elimination  of, 

with  disassimilation  of  the  ner- 

Tous  tissue, 215,  281 

— i^  variations  in  the  elimination 

of; 216 
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Phosphates,  daily  elimination  of^.  216 

Picromel,. 262 

Pinealgland, 865 

Pituitary  body, 864 

Pleural  secretion, 44 

Portal  vein  (see  liver), 285 

secretion  of  bile  after  oblit- 
eration of, 258 

Protoplasm, 868, 487 

Pnrpurine, 217 

Saroode,  movemento  of, 487 

Sarcolemma, 451 

Sarcous  elements, 462 

Sebaceous  fluids,  varieties  of^....  57 
Sebaceous  glands,  structure  of,...  68 
^—  connection  of,  with  the  hair- 

foUicles, 58 

Sebaceous  matter, '.....     68 

microscopicsd  appearances  of,    64 

—  composition  of, 65 

Sebum, 68 

Secreting  organs,  general  struc- 
ture of, 88 

classification  of, 85 

Secreting  membranes, 85 

Secretion,  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion In, 20 

•^-^  intermittent  character  of,. . .  22 

—  action  of  the  nerves  in.. . .  24,  28 
influence  of  the  compoaition 

of  the  blood  upon, 27 

influence  of   blood-pressure 

upon, 27 

—  modiflcalions  of  the  influence 

of  pressure,  through  the  nerves,  28 

excito-secretory    system    of 

nerves, 29 

reflex  action  in, 82 

-—^influence   of    pain,    mental 

emotions,  etc.,  upon, 88 

•— ^  distinction    from    transuda- 
tion,   84 

Secretions,     general      considera- 
tions,   18 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,.. .  14 

definition  of, 14 

division  of, 15 

—  distinction  (Vom  excreUons,.  16 
fluids   produced    by  simple 

transudation,  sometimes  called 

secretions, 17 

mechanism  of  the  production 

of, 18,22,28 

— ~  action  of  epithelium  in  the 

production  of, 18 
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SecretlonB,  formation  of  charac- 
teristic dements  o^ 19 

— ^  elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in, 27 

classification  of, 87 

SemiTOvels, 614 

Serous  membranes, ••••..«.  89 

structure  of, 40 

Serous  secretions, 48,  44 

Slicic  acid,  in  the  urine, 216 

Skin,  general  function  of, 110 

■      general  appearance  of, Ill 

— —  extent  and  thickness  of,. . . .  112 
layers  ofi 118 

—  muscles  of, 118 

true  skin,  or  corium, 114 

contraction  of  non-striated 

muscles  in  the  substance  of,. . .  114 

—  reticulated  layer  of, ....  1 . .  114 

•-^—  papillary  layer  of, 116 

— ^-  epidermis  of  (see  epider- 
mis),   116 

-^~>  effects  of  covering  the  entire 
surface  with  an    impermeable 

coating, 182 

—  amount  of  exhalation  from, 

189,  488 

—  discoloration  of,  accompliny- 
ing  disorganization  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules, 864 

Smegma  preputiale, 66 

— —  of  labia  minora, 66 

Soprano  voice, 604 

Speech,  mechanism  of, 618 

action  of  the  tongue  in, ... .  616 

Spleen,  anatomy  of, 882 

capsule  of  Malpighi, 884 

fibrous  structure  of  (trabecu> 

he), 886 

Malpigbian  corpuscles  of, . . .  886 

-^—  blood  -  corpuscle  -  containing 

cells  of, 888 

— —  vessels  and  nerves  of, 889 

chemical  constitution  of,. . .  841 

-^—  functions  of, 841 

■  increase  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, 842 

^—  diminution  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, 848 

••— —  variations  in  the  volume  of^ 

during  life, 848 

-^—  extirpation  of, 846 

— —  action  of,  as  a  diverticulum 

for  the  blood, 844 

— —  voracity  in  animals  after  ex- 
tirpation of, 846 


Spleen,  ferocity  in  animals  after 

extirpation  of, 847 

Spleen-pulp, 887 

Stercorine  in  the  feces, 291 

Submaxillary  gland,  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  ar- 
tery and  vein  of^ 20 

motor  nerve  of, 81 

Sudoric  acid, 142 

Sudoriparous  glands,  anatomy  of,  184 

length  of  coil  of, 187 

Sugar,  production  of,  in  the  liver,  296 
process  for  the  determina- 
tion of,  in  the  liver  and  blood, .  800 

Fehling's  test  for, 801 

Barreswil's  test  for, 802 

—  examination  of  the  blood  of 
the  portal  system  for, 803 

—  examination  of  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  for, 806 

examination   of  the   blood 

from  the  right  heart  for, 806 

'■  characteristics  of  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  liver, 816 

--^  mechanism  of  production  oty  816 

effects  of  inhalation  of  irritat- 
ing vapors  on  the  production  of^  827 

— —  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  production  ot^ 828 

—  destination  of^  in  the  econ- 

•    omy, 828 

office  of,  in  nutrition, 879 

Sugar  of  ndlk, 97 

Sulphates,  in  the  urine, 218 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassinn^  in- 
fluence of,  upon  the  muscles,. .  466 

Suprarenal  capsules, 849 

— —  structure  of, 860 

— —  vessels  and  nerves  of, 868 

chemical  reactions  of, 868 

functions  of, 864 

discoloration  of  the  skin  ac- 
companying disorganization  of,  854 

—  extirpation  of^ 866 

Sweat,  mechanism  of  the  secre- 
tion of, 187 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  secretion  of^ 188 

—  quantity  of, 189 

general  properties  of, 140 

— —  composition  of, 141 

peculiarities    6f^  in   certdn 

parts, 142 

urea  in, 142 

Sympezions, 860, 866 

Synovial  membranes, 40 
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BynoTial  fringes, 42 

Synoml  fluid, 44 

compoeition  of, 46 

Taurine, 266 

Taurocholate  of  soda, 268 

Taurocholic  acid, ^. . .  266 

Tendons,  connection  of,  with  mus- 
cles,   467 

Tenor  Toice, 604 

Thymus  gland, 861 

Thvro-arytenoid  muscles,... .  494,  496 

Thyroid  i5land, 869 

structure  of, 860 

— >—  functions  of, 861 

Tongue,  action  of,  in  phonation, . .  608 

— •  action  of,  in  speech, 616 

Trachea,  action  of,  in  phona- 
tion,    607 

Tramiug, 874 

Transudation,  distinction  from  se- 
cretion,       84 

Trigone, 181 

Triphthongs, 614 

Tunica  va^xialis,  secretion  of^. . .     44 

Urates,  formation  of, 202 

Urea,  accumulation  of,  in  the  cir- 
culation, after  removal  of  the 
kidneys, 26,168 

—  proportion  of,  in  the  renal 
artery  and  renal  vein, 164 

—  preseuce  of^  in  the  lymph 
and  chyle, 164 

--— ^  presence  o^  in  the  blood, 
af\er  tying  both  ureters, 167 

—  situations  of,  in  the  economy,  194 

—  chemical  formula  of, 196 

synthesis  of, 196 

change  of,  into  carbonate  of 

ammonia, 196 

crystals  of, 196 

origin  of, 196 

alleged  formation  of,  fVom 

other  excrementiUous  matters,  199 

daily  elimination  of, 200 

— -—  influence  of  muscular  exer- 
cise upon  the  elimination  of^ . . .  226 
Ureters,  mucous  membrane  of,  49, 178 

anatomy  of, 178 

— —  movements  of,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism, 182 

Urethra, 182 

Uric  acid,  compounds  of,  in  the 

unne, 300 

101 
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Uric  acid,  daily  elimination  of, . . .  202 
Urina  potus,  urina  cibi,  and  urina 

saoguinis, 224 

Urinary  passages,  anatomy  of,. . ,  178 
Urine,  mechanism  of  the  formation 

of, 162 

— >—  influence  of  i;«dntal  emotions 

on  the  secretion  of, 172 

— «—  influence  of  blood-pressure 

on  the  secreUon  of, 172 

influence  of  special  nerves 

on  the  secretion  of, 178 

effects  of  irritation  of  the 

floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  up- 
on the  secretion  of, 178 

-^—  arrest  of  the  secretion  of,  by 
division  of  the  spinal  cord,. ...  173 

effects  of  division  of  all  the 

nerves  of  the  kidney  on  tfato  se- 
cretion of, 174 

passage  of  foreign  matters 

from  the  blood, 176 

constant  formation  of,  ....  176 

alternation  in  the  secretion 

of^  on  the  two  sides, 176 

mechanism  of  the  discharge 

of, 182 

general  properties  of, 187 

temperature  of, 188 

quantity  of, 188 

specific  gravity  of^. .......  189 

reaction  of, 189 

cause  of  acidity  of, 191 

—  composition  of, 191 

-^— urea  of  (see  urea), 194 

urates  of, 200 

hippurates  of, 202 

lacUtes  of, 204 

inosates  of, '204 

— —  creatine  and  creatinine  of^. .  204 

oxalate  of  lime  of, 208 

xanthine  of, 209 

fatty  matter  of, 210 

—  inorganic  ccmstituents  of,..  210 

chlorides  of, 211 

snlphatet  of, 218 

—  phosphates  of, 218 

siUcic  acid  of, 216 

-^»  coloring  matter  and  mucus 

of; 217 

—  gases  of, 218 

variations  in  the  composition 

of, 219 

—^variations  of,  with  age  and 

sex, 220 

composition  of,  in  the  foetus,  221 
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Urine,  TariatioDB  of,  at  different 
seaBons,  and  at  different  periods 
oftheday, 222 

Tariations  of,  with  food,. ...  228 

influence  of  muscular  exer- 
cise upon  the  composition  of,. .  226 

influence  of  mental  exertion 

upon  the  composition  of, 229 

Urrosactne,  nrochrome,  urohiema- 
tioe,  uroxanthine, 217 

Uvula,  action  of,  in  phonation, . . .  608 

Velum  palati,  action  of,  in  phona- 
tion,   508 

Venoms,  non-al>sorption   of,    by 

mucous  membranes, 57 

Verfaeyn,  stars  of, 169 

Vemix  caseosa, 67 

■     composition  of, 67 

— ^  microscopical  characters  of, .     68 

function  ot^ 68 

Vocal  chorda, '..  492 

—^  appearance  of^  during  phona- 
tion,  499 


Vocal  organs,  physiological  anato- 
my of, 491 

Voice, 490 

mechanism  of  the  produo- 

tion  of, 497 

characters  of^  in  childhood, .  602 

range  of, 503,  504 

different  kinds  of, 504 

action  of  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  in, 506 

action  of  Uie  accessory  or- 
gans in, 607 

action  of  the  trachea  in,. . .  507 

action  of  the  epiglottis  in,. .  607 

action  of  the  rdnm  palati  in,  508 

action  of  the  UTula  in, 508 

action  of  the  tongue  in,. . . .  508 

mechanism  of  the  different 

registers  of, 509 

Vowels, 614 

Woorara,  inflnenoe  of,  npon  the 
motor  nerves, 464 

Xanthine,  in  the  vine, 
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Elliot  s  Obstetric  Clinic. 

A  Practical  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Obatetries  and  the 
.  eases  of  Women  and  Children,    Bj  Georox  T.  Elliot,  Jr., 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  the  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College,  Physi 
cian  to  Bellevne  Hospital  and  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  n.ot^ 
pital,  etc.,  etc.     8vo,  pp.  458.        .  .  Cloth,  t4.50 

This  Tolame,  bj  Dr.  Elliot,  is  based  upon  a  large  ezperience,  inoloding  fourteen 
jears  of  service  in  the  1  jing-in  department  of  Belleme  Hospital  of  this  oit  j.  The 
book  has  attracted  marked  attention,  and  has  elicited  from  the  medical  press,  both 
of  this  conntrj  and  Europe,  the  most  flattering  commendations.  It  is  jnstlj  be- 
lieyed  that  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  ralnable  contributions  to  obstetric  literatore 
that  has  appeared  for  manj  jears,  and,  being  eminenUj  practical  in  its  character, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  serrice  to  obstetricians. 

**  The  Tolnme  by  Dr.  Elliot  baa  scarcely  less  valae,  althoosh  In  a  dllferent  direction,  than 
that  of  the  Bdiobnrirh  physician  (Dr.  Doncan,  Se»earehg$  in  OotMriet),  The  materials  com- 
priflinur  It  bare  been  principally  gathered  through  a  serrice  of  fourteen  years  In  tbeBeUerae 
uoflpltaL  New  York,  daring  the  whole  of  which  time  the  author  has  been  ennged  In  cllnl- 
eal  teachluff.  The  cases  now  collected  Into  a  handsome  Tolume  lUustrste  Ihltnmily  the  anx- 
ieties and  olsappointraents,  as  well  as  the  btigues  and  snccesees.  which  are  inaepaiable 
from  the  responsible  practice  of  obstetrics— a  line  of  practice  which,  under  diflScnmes,  de- 
mands the  greatest  moral  coarat^e,  the  bluest  skill,  and  the  power  of  acting  promptly  on  a 
sudden  emergency.  Dr.  Elliotts  fSTorite  subject  appears  to  be  opemtlre  mldwifefy ;  bat 
the  chapters  on  the  relations  of  albuminuria  to  pregnancy,  ante-parium  tMsmorrfaam,  the  In- 
duction of  labor,  and  the  dan^rs  which  arise  fh>m  compression  of  the  Amis,  are  all  aeserring 
of  carefhl  perasal.  The  pleasure  we  feel  at  being  able  to  speak  so  teTorably  of  Dr.  Blltot^ 
volume  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  pupu  at  the  Dublin  LyinK-in  Hospital 
when  Dr.  Shekelton  was  master.  We  can  certainly  say  that  bis  teachings  reflect  great  credit 
upon  his  Ahna  Mater.'*— ZorMlofi  Lcanoet^  April  11, 1868. 

"  This  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  class  of  boolcs  *  after  the  practltioner*s  own  heart*  Id 
them  he  finds  a  wider  range  of  cases  than  comes  under  his  obsenraiion  in  Mdlnarr  practice ; 
tn  them  be  learns  the  application  of  the  most  recent  improvements  of  his  an :  in  them  he 
finds  the  counterpart  of  cases  which  have  caused  him  the  deepest  anxiety ;  In  taem,  too,  he 
may  find  cmisolation,  for  the  regret— the  oflbpring  of  limited  experience,  which  has  always 
cast  a  shadow  on  ttie  remembrance  of  some  of  bis  fiital  cases— wiU  psss  away  as  be  reads  of 
similar  ones  In  which  fkr  greater  reeouroes  of  everv  kind  fldled  to  avert  a  fatal  termlnatioo. 

**  There  are  not  many  boolcs  of  this  Und  In  oar  langnage :  they  can  probabiv  all  be  nom- 
beredon  the  flngera  of  a  single  hand,  e  e  e  Many  circumstances  concur,  therefore,  to  Influ- 
ence us  to  extend  to  this  work  a  cheerfkil  welcome,  and  to  commend  it  as  fhUy  as  possible. 
We  do  thus  welcome  it :  as  the  production  of  a  gentlemen  of  great  experience,  acknowledged 
ability,  and  high  position— as  an  emanation  ftom  one  of  the  Teading  schools  of  our  coontey. 
and  as  an  honorable  addition  to  our  national  medical  litentore/*— .AiiMrfeaii  Jwrnaivt 
Medkal  Sdenee,  April,  1868. 

*' As  the  book  now  stands.  It  Is  Invaluable  for  the  practitioner  of  obstetrios,  for  he  wQI 
hardly  ever  In  practice  find  nimself  in  a  tight  place,  the  counterpart  of  which  he  will  not 
find  in  Dr.  Elliot's  book."— iir«w  Tork  Mtdkal  Jovmai^  Februaiy,  1868. 

»  The  book  has  the  Areshness  of  hospital  practice  throughout,  in  reference  to  diagnosis, 
pathology,  therapeutical  and  operative  proceedings.  It  will  be  found  to  possess  a  great 
amount  or  valuable  information  in  the  department  of  obstetrics,  in  an  attractive  and  easv 
style,  aocording  to  the  most  modem  and  impro?ed  rlews  of  the  profession.**— dndiMiaA 
Lcmeet  and  OU»«rver,  April,  1868. 

*^  As  a  whole,  we  know  of  no  similar  work  which  has  Issued  fh>m  the  Amerksn  press, 
which  can  be  compared  with  it.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  CTery  practltloQerofmld 
wifery  In  the  country.**— Bosfofi  MBdiaS  and  Surgical  Journal. 

*'  One  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  ss  forciblv  InstructiTS  works  we  hare  had  the 

Eleasure  of  reading.    In  conclusion,  we  recommend  it  as  one  baring  no  equal  in  the  English 
inguage,  as  regards  clinical  instruction  In  obstetrics.**— Am.  Jour,  qf  OMstriet^  Aug.,  1866. 

Many  ripe,  elderiy  practitlonen  might,  but  few  youiv  conld,  write  a  book  so  dlsttn- 
guished  by  candor,  want  of  preJndiccL  kindly  feeling,  soundness  of  Judgment,  and  extent  of 
eraditlon.  While  we  do  not  say  the  book  Is  flmltless,  we  say  there  Is  no  book  In  Ameriesa 
obstetrical  literature  that  surpsases  this  one.  e  e  e  e  .The  work  now  under  reriew  Is 
his  firat-bom  book  or  volume,  and  shows  how  flue  opportunities  he  has  had,  chiefly  atBell^ 
vue  Hospital,  for  acquiring  experience,  and  bow  dingently  he  has  STalled  himself  of  them. 
Bat  his  book  shows  mnch  more.  It  is  the  woric  of  a  physician  of  high  education,  a  qoalifl- 
catlon  tn  which  jbstetric  authora  are  often  deficient— It  shows  qualities  of  mind  and  skill 
of  band  rarely  Sitalned  by  so  young  a  man.**— lUiftdvryA  MkUeal  Journal^  Feb..  1868. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  MIND. 

By  HBIN'RY  JklAtTDSX-EY,  ]M.  D^  Xiondoxi. 
1  Toluna,  Sto.    OlotiL    Frlee,  $8. 


OOMTINTS : 

Part  I.— The  Phytlolovy  of  the  Mind. 

CaAPnoi  1.  On  Che  Method  of  the  Stadj  of  the  Mind. 
**        8.  The  Mind  and  the  Nenroiu  SystenL 

**       8.  The  Spinal  Cord,  or  Terttary  Nenrone  Gentree ;  or,  Nerrons  Centres  of  Reflex  Aetloit 
**       4.  Secondary  Nervona  Centres;  or  Sensoffj  Qaoglla;  Sensofimn  Commune. 
**       &  Hemlspherfoal  Oonglla;  Cortloal  Cells  of  the  Cerehral  Hemtipheres;   Ideational 

Kerrons  Centres ;  Primary  Nerrons  Centres;  IntePtetorinm  Commnnsw 
■*       6u  The  Emotions. 
"       T.  VoUtlon. 

**       8b  Motor  Nervoos  Centres,  or  Motoriam  Commnne  and  Actuation  or  Eflbctlon. 
*       9.  Memory  and  Imagination. 

Part  II.— The  Pathology  of  the  Mind. 


OPApm  1.  On  the  Caoses  of  Insanity. 
•*       S.  On  the  Insanity  of  Early  Llflk 
**       a  On  the  Varieties  of  Insanity. 


Cbaptu  4.  On  the  Flstholo^  of  Insanity. 
'*'  &  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Insanity. 
**       6u  On  the  Prognosis  of  Insanity. 


Chaptsb  7.  On  the  "neatment  of  Insanltr. 


**  The  first  part  of  this  work  may  be  considered  as  embodying  the  most  advanced 
expression  of  the  new  school  in  phTsiological  psychology,  which  has  arisen  b 
Europe,  and  of  which  Bain,  Spencer,  Leyooeh,  and  Carpenter,  are  the  more  eminent 
Rn^sh  representatiTes."— ^ome  Jouma!, 

'*The  author  has  professionally  studied  all  the  Taiieties  of  Insanity,  and  the 
seren  chapters  he  devotes  to  the  subject  are  invaluable  to  the  physician,  and  fbll  of 
Imnortant  suggestions  to  the  metaphysician.** — Botton  TVofiieripL 

**  In  the  redtal  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  as  found  in  peculiarities  of  driliiation,  of 
religion,  of  age,  sex,  condition,  and  particularly  in  the  engrossing  pniwuit  of  wealth, 
this  calm,  scientific  work  has  the  solemnity  of  a  hundred  sermons ;  and  after  going 
down  into  this  exploration  of  the  mysteries  of  our  being,  we  shall  come  up  Into 
active  life  again  chastened,  thoughtful,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  as  we  never  felt  befon^ 
how  fearftilly  and  wonderfully  we  are  made.** — ^eninff  OautU, 


J>.  APPLETON  dfr  CO:a  MEDICAL  PUBLTOATIOES, 

Letterman — Medical    Recollections  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

By  Jonathan  Lbttebman,  M.  D.,  late  Surgeon  XT.  S.  Army, 
and  Medical  Director  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac.  1  vol., 
8vo,  pp.  194 Cloth,  $2.00 

**6iii)Ke<m  Lettemum  hat  nieoeeded  la  ghing  a  W9tj  IntvMtliig,  nol  to  mj  IteelnatlBf 
book.  He  writes  In  a  perepicnone,  elegant  atyle,  and  we  Tentnre  to  aaeeit  that  oat  few  wlw 
open  his  rolnme  of  medical  annals,  pr^nant  as  they  are  with  Inatnictloo,  wUl  oare  to  do 
otherwise  than  flnltb  them  at  a  Bitt)ng/*--ir(Miioa/  BMtrd, 

^  The  whole  book  (which  maj  be  ooneidered  a  graoeftil  and  aflieetioiiaietfflMiteio  the  seal 
and  ability  of  the  many  who  *  eytnced  their  deTotioa  to  their  ooontry  and  to  the  canae  d 
humanity  without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward  *)  la  written  in  a  pkaainc 
style,  and  will  awaken  many  kindly  aaaodatlona  In  the  memoriea  of  thoae  who  ahared  with 
onx  anthor  the  Tarylng  fortonea  of  tfao  'dear  old  Axmj  of  the  Potomac.'  **— A:  T.  Mddleal 
•Xwrnot;  Avt,  IMl 

Davis — Conservative  Surgery. 

Conservative  Surgery  as  exhibited  in  remedying  some  of  the 
Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  injuriously  both  in  MeaUh 
and  Disease.  By  Hsnby  G.  Davis,  M.  D.  Elegantly 
printed  on  tinted  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated.  1 
voL,  8vo,  pp.  814 Cloth,  $3.00 


Dr.  DaTla  baa  ei\)oyed  rare  flicUitiea  for  the  atody  and  treatment  of  certain  claBMB  «l 

diseaaa,  and  In  this  line  baa  achlered  a  weU-deaerred  repatation.   The -now  approfed 

methods  of  treating  of  hip-Joint  disease  are  all  based  npon  Dr.  Da^s*s  method  and  appliances, 

In  this  Tolnme  he  brings  together  the  resalt  of  his  experience,  and  baa  made  a  book  botb 

Interesting  and  valnable  to  the  Borgeon. 

^'Dr.  DsTis,  bringing  aa  he  does  to  hia  specialty  a  srsat  apUtode  itar  the  eolation  ol 
mechanical  problems,  t&ea  a  high  rank  aa  an  OrthopoBmc  Soigeon,  and  his  Terr  practical 
contrlbntion  to  the  Uteretnre  ofthe  snblect  is  both  valnable  and  opportune.  We  deem  *i 
worthy  of  a  place  in  ereiy  physlcian*s  library.  The  style  Is  unpretending  bat  twnrhant, 
graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  intelligible."— i&fioa/  JSfconl. 

Gosse  on  the  Microscope. 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope;  or^  Researches  among  the  Jfi- 
nuter  Organs  and  Forms  of  Animal  lAfe.  By  Phujp 
Henby  Gosse,  P.  R.  S.  Beautifully  Dlustrated  with  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  Engravings  on  wood«  1  vol., 
12mo,  pp.  480. Cloth,  12.60 

In  order  to  reUereaa  much  aa  possible  the  dryness  of  tedinioal  description,  a  coDogQlal 
and  flimlliar  style  has  been  giren  to  the  work,  without,  howerer,  sacriildng  the  predaioii 
essential  to  science.  The  ol^jecto  selected  for  illnstntion  are  common  things,  such  as  aoy 
one  placed  In  tolerably  ihTonble  circumstances  may  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  in  or- 
dlnary  research.  Instructions  on  microscopic  manipulations,  and  the  selection,  sccntegi 
and  mounting  of  objecU  for  examination,  are  given  with  a  view  of  fccilltating  the  woik  6 
beginners. 

Nightingale — On  Nursing. 

Notet  on  Nurting.  What  it  Is  and  What  it  it  Nbt.  By 
Flobekob  NiGHTDroAuc    1  yolame,  ISmo,  pp.  140. 

Cloth.  •0.7S 
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JUlsn'p  Pbllotophy  of  tha  Moohanlcs  of  Nature,    i  yoL,  8yo. $  3.50 

AntiMll'i  BCaiiii£actiiro  of  Hydro-Cterbon  QUb.    i  vol.,  8vo 2.00 

Appletoni'  OyclopflMlia  of  Drawing,    i  voL,  8vo 10.00 

<*          XHctiOnary  of  Mochaniot.    2  vols.,  8vo x8.oo 

Arohlteotare  of  Vtctorian  A^.    i  vol.,  4to,  half  calf. 12.00 

Bain'i  Mantel  Scienod.    i  voL,  i2mo 1.75 

"      Moral  Boianoe.    i  voL,  i2mo 1.75 

**       Sansaa  and  IhtoUect.    ivoL,8vo 5.00 

Bonme'p  Oatechlam  Staam-Bngina.    i  voL,  i2ino 1.75 
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**                  **          Soraw  Prppallan,  eto.    i  vol.,  410 24.00 

dark's  BCind  in  Natora.    x  voL,  8vo 3.50 

Olavaland  &  Baokna'i  Arohitectdra.    i  voL,  8vo. 4.00 

Oonralation  and  Oonsarvation  of  Foroai.  A  Series  of  Expositions  b^  Prof. 
Grove,  Prof.  Helmholtz,  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Liebig, 
and  Dr.  Carpenter.    Edited,  with  Introdnction,  by  £.  L.  Youmans, 

M.  D.    1  voL,  X2mo. 2.00 

Downing^  Arobitaotora.'  >  x  voL,  8vo. 6.00 

Bda  on  StaaL    i  vol.,  lamo x.50 

Bglofiitoln'a  GaologT  and  Fhydoal  Oaograpby  of  Mazlco.    x  vol.,  8va  3.00 

Bnnis's  Origin  of  ^la  Stan*    x  vol.,  lamo 2.00 

BntbofiMi  Mannal  of  Topography.    l  vol.    Text  and  Atlas 15.00 

GHllatpla'i  Bnrraying.    x  voL,  8vo 3.00 

9   **         on  Xjavallingy  Tbpograpiiy,  alo.    x  v<d.,  8va 2.00 

OoMa  on  tha  BCiorofloopa.    i  vol.,  X2ma 1.50 

Baupt  on^Bridga  Oonstniotion.    x  vol.,  8vo 3.50 

Banok'i  Fiald-Book  for  Railway  Bnginaan.    x  voL,  I2ma 2.50 
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ANSTIK 

JN  CUrEi^lEy  and  Diseases  which  resemble  iL 

Bt  FRANCIS  E.  AK8TIE,  M.D.,  F.  R.  0.  P., 

Senior  ABsittant  Fhysldaa  to  WMtmloBter  Hospital ;  Leetnrer  on  MatMia  Hodlea  In  Wastminilar 
Hospital  School;  and  Fhysldan  to  the  Belgnve  Hospital  fiv  Children;  Editor  of  **T1m 
Pnotlttoner^  (LondonX  etc. 

1  TOL,  Umo.  Qlotk,  t2.60. 
•*  It  la  ft  TBloable  oontrfbotloo  to  sdentUe  medicine."--!^  lanett  {Loitdmi), 

The  Puerperal  Diseases,     ciinicai  Lectures 

delivered  at  Bellevtie  Hospital, 

Bt  FORDTGE  BARKER,  M.  D., 

CUnloal  ProfeMor  of  Mldwlfeij  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  In  the  BeDerae  Hospital  Hedkal 
College:  Obstetric  Physician  to  BeUevne  Hospital;  Gonsnltlnir  Phrfldan  to  the  New  York 
State  woman^s  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  Mew  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  formerly  Pk«sl- 
dent  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  Ilonorsry  Follow  of  the  Obstetrical 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh;  Honorary  FeUow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of 
Athens,  Greece,  etc^  etc^  etc. 

1  ToL,  8to.  Gtotli.   636  pagM.  Price,  $5.00. 

**Forneariy  twenty  years  It  has  been  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  priTllege,  to  glTC  clinical  lect- 
ores  at  Belleyue  Hospital,  on  midwifery,  the  pnerperal  and  the  otner  dlseues  of  women.  This 
▼olnme  is  made  np  substantially  Ihnn  nnonoftraphlo  reports  of  the  lectures  which  I  hare  glTen 
<»  the  puerperal  diseases.  Harlng  haa  rather  exceptional  opportnnlUes  for  the  study  of  these 
diseases,  I  haye  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  utlllie,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  adTan- 
tages  whkh  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  Interests  of  hnmao- 
ity.  In  many  subjects,  such  ss  albuminuria,  oouTulslons,  thrombosis,  and  emboHsm,  septlcaoiia, 
and  pyemia,  the  advance  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  teach  something 
new  CTtty  year.  Those,  therefore,  who  hnve  formeriy  listened  to  my  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
and  who  now  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this  volume,  will  not  bo  surprised  to  find.  In  many  par- 
tlcnlars,  chances  In  pathological  views,  and  often  in  therapeutical  teaching,  from  doctrines  before 
Inculcated.  At  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  obstetric  de- 
partment seems  to  be  assuming  Its  proper  position,  ss  the  highest  branch  of  modldne,  if  its  rank 
be  graded  by  its  Importance  to  society,  or  by  the  Intellectual  culture  and  ability  required,  as 
compared  with  that  demanded  of  the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  A  man  mey  become  eminent  as 
a  physldan,  and  yet  know  very  little  of  obstetrics;  or  he  may  be  &  sncoesaral  and  distinguished 
■ugeon,  and  be  quite  Ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  obstetrics.  But  no  one  can  be  a  really 
nble obstetrician  unless  be  be  both  phvsldan  and  surgeon.  And,  as  thegrestor  Includes  the  less, 
obstetrics  should  rank  as  the  highest  department  of  oar  profession.**— i^rom  Authior^t  Fr^ttc*, 

On  Sea-sickness. 

Bt  FORDTCE  BARKER,  H.  D. 

1  ToL,  lOmo,   86  pp.   FlMiblt  Oloth,  75  onts. 

Reprinted  from  the  Kiw  Yobk  MznioAL  Joumxal.  By  resson  of  the  great  demand  for  tlM 
nmnber  of  that  journal  containing  the  paper,  it  Is  now  prreented  In  book  rorm,  with  such  prs- 
io^tloas  added  sa  the  aathor  has  found  usefol  In  relieving  the  snflMng  from  sea  sickness. 


4  D.  Appleton  A  Co?8  Medical  Publications. 

BARNES. 

Obstetric    Operations,   including  the    Treatment 
of  ScemorrJiage. 

Bt  BOBERT  BARNES,  H.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  London, 

Obstetric  FhyaldAn  to  and  Lecturer  on  MidwlflMry  and  ttie  Dieeaeee  ci  Women  and  Ghfldren  at 
St  Thomas's  Hoepital;  Examiner  on  Midwifery  to  the  Boval  College  of  Phyricians  and  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Sazg^OBs;  fonneriy  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  and 
late  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Dtvision  of  the  Boyal  Maternity  Charity. 

WITH  ADDITIONS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Uterine  Pathologr  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  UniTerstty'  of  New 
York ;  Assistant  to  the  Clinical  Irofessor  of  Diseases  of  Children  In  tiie  Colleee  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  Physician  for  the  Diseases  of  Children  to  tiie  New  York  Dis- 
pensaiy ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  the 
County  of  New  York,  etc,  etc. 

Second  Amoricaii  Edition.   1  toL,  8vo.   608  pp.  (HoUu  $4.60. 

"Such  a  work  as  Dr.  Barneses  was  groatly  needed.  It  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  practlM 
of  the  obstetric  art  in  this  country,  and  to  be  of  great  serrioe  to  the  practittoner."— Z<m<s<. 

Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports. 

7^  volume  of  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports 
for  1870,  containing  valuable  contributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  LEWIS  A.  SAYEE,  M.  D.,  WIL- 

LIAM  A  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLAED  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  FBANK  H.  HAMIL- 

TON,  M.  D.,  and  others. 

1  ToL,  8to.   CIoUl,  $4.00. 

**  These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  regards  accommodations  for  patients  and 
Tariety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed  by  but  fow  In  the  world. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  first  in  their  profession, 
and  uie  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  professional  literature  of  this  countty.'^AycAo- 
2og<oa<  tAmmoJ. 

BENNET. 

Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

the  Mediterranean  /  or^  the  Hiviera,  Mentone^  Italy ^ 
Corsica^  Sicily^  Algeria^  Spain^  and  Biarritz^  as  Win- 
ter Climates, 

Bt  J.  HENRY  BBNNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  CoU^e  of  Physicians,  London :  late  Physiclan*Aeoondieur  to  the  Boyal 
Free  Hospital;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  CnlTersitr  of  Paris ;  fonneriy  Besident  PhyBloan 
to  the  Paris  Hospital  (ex-Interne  des  H6pitauz  de  Aris),  etc 

This  work  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  springs  passed  br  Dr.  Bennet  on  the 
shores  of  Uie  Mediteiranean,  and  oontatais  much  yaluable  Information  for  pibysktenB  in  rdiktioQ 
to  the  health-restoring  climate  of  the  r^ons  described. 

I  TOl.  ISmo.  691  pp.   Gloih,  $8.10. 

"Exceedingly  readable,  apart  from  its  spedsl  purposes,  and  well  illnstrated."— JE^mh^ii^ 
Ootnm&roial, 

"  It  has  ft  more  substantial  ralue  for  the  physician,  periiaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or  pro- 
fession. .  .  .  We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  volume  presenting  two  cqiital 
qualiflcatio&s— it  is  st  onoe  entertaining  and  instructlTe.^*— ^T.  T.  Medical  JourncSi 
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BENNET. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

sumption^  by  Hygiene^   Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  vntk  Modem  Doctrines. 

By  JAMES  HENRT  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  'BjojtX  College  of  PhyaiciMiB,  London ;  Doetor  of  Medldne  of  the  Uniyenl^  of 

PArifl,ete^etc 

1  TOl.,  thin  8to.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

An  Interesting  sad  tnetroctlve  work,  written  in  the  strong,  clear,  and  Indd  msnner  which 
appears  In  all  the  contribations  of  Dr.  Bennet  to  medical  or  general  literature. 

^*  We  oordiallv  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all,  for  its  practieal  common-sense  yietra 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  scourge  of  all  temperate  climates,  pulmonaiy  oonsnmptioii." 
'-LetroU  Beview  <if  Medioine. 

BILLROTH. 

General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeutics^  in  Fifty  Iiectures.    A  Textbook  for  Students 
and  Physicians, 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 

Translated  from  the  Fifth  Qermaa  Sdltion«  with  the  epeoial  permiMion 

*  of  the  Author,  by 

CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  A.  M,,  M.  D., 

BargeoD  to  the  Kew  York  Eye  and  Ear  InHnnary;  PhTSidan  to  the  Kew  York  Hospital; 

Fellow  of  the  New  Yoric  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 

1  ToL,  8to.   714  pp.,  and  lft2  Woodontf.   Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep,  t6.00« 

Proi^Msor  Theodor  Billroth,  one  of  the  most  noted  aothorttles  on  Snnrlcal  Pfethology.  glres  la 
this  Tolume  a  complete  ri«umi  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  fhct  of  this  publication  going  through  four  editions  in  Gennany,  and  having  been 
translated  Into  French,  Itattan,  Russian,  ana  Hungarian,  should  be  some  guarantee  Ibr  its  standing. 

"  The  want  of  a  book  in  the  English  language,  presenting  in  a  concise  Ibrm  the  Tlewt  of  the 
Qerman  pathologists,  has  long  been  felt ;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfectly 
supply  that  want  thajQ  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  We  would  strongly  recommend  It  to  all  who 
take  any  Interest  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  obaervatioa  in  surgical  pathology,  and  siirg«ry.*^ 
—Tks  Laneei. 

*"  We  can  assure  oar  readers  that  they  wUI  eonilder  neltlier  mootf  watted  in  tti  pnxcbaMv 
nor  time  In  its  perusal.^'— TV^  Medical  /nrt«Uffator, 

CARPENTER 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  wuh 

their  Appliciitions  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions. 

By  WM.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 

Begistrar  of  the  University  of  London ;  (Vnrespondtng  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 

of* the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc,  etc. 

**  Among  the  numerous  eminent  writers  this  oountnr  has  produced,  none  are  more  daseivlug 
of  praise  for  having  attempted  to  apply  the  results  of  Physiological  Iteeeareh  to  the  explanation 
of  the  mutual  relattons  of  the  mind  and  body  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  htm  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  scientifically  studied  and  of  having  in  many  instances  supplied  a  rational  enlanatioQ  of 
those  phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  mesmorism,  sptrlt-rapplng,  electro-biology,  and 
hypnotism,  liave  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention  during  the  bst  twenty  yearSb  .  .  .  We 
must  conclude  by  recommendiftg  I>r.  Carp(*iiter*B  work  to  the  members  of  our  own  profession  as 
applying  many  flMrta,  that  have  hitherto  stood  isolated,  to  the  explanaUoo  of  the  ftanctioos  of  the 
brain  and  to  psyehologloal  processes  generally.'*— TAs  Lane4t, 
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COMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  FhyHoiogi. 

cat   and  Moral,     Intended  chi^y  for   the    Use   of 
Parents, 

Bt  ANDREW  OOHBE,  M.  D. 

BEVIBBD  AND  SDZTSD 

Bt  Sis  JAMES  GLARE,  K.  0.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  a, 

FhysldMn-ls-ordiniuy^  the  Qaeen. 

lint  Amerioan  firom  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  toL,  ISmo.    802  pp. 

Cloth,  $1.60. 

**Thla  excellent  little  book  Bhonld  be  In  the  hand  of  evenr  mother  of  *  fkmlly :  and.  If  some 
of  oar  lady  llrlendB  would  mBster  its  oontenta,  and  either  bring  up  their  children  by  the  light  of 
its  teachings,  or  commnnicate  the  tmths  it  contains  to  the  poor  by  whom  thc^  are  snnoonded, 
we  are  conyinced  that  they  wonld  effect  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the  dutribation  of  any 
nimiber  of  tracts  whatever.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical 
treatlBee  that  any  practitioner  mav  recommend  to  his  patients;  and,  though,  If  its  precepts  are 
followed,  he  wiliprobably  lose  a  few  goineaa,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  Jx  he  sees  his  niend^ 
children  grow  up  healthy,  actire,  strong,  and  both  mentally  and  physically  capable.**— 7%« 
Lancet. 

CHAUVEAU.      . 

The    Comparative    Anatomy   of   the 

Domesticated  Animals, 

By  a.  CHAUVEAU, 

FB0R8S0B  JLT  TBI  LTOKB  TWCKBINAXT  SCHOOL. 

Second  edition,  rensed  and  enlai^ed,  with  the  cooperation  of  S.  ARLOIXG, 
late  Principal  of  Anatomy  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  Professor  at  the 
Toulouse  Veterinary  School  Translated  and  edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING^ 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  L,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Royal  Engineers. 

1  ¥01.,  8to.  Cloth.  967  pp.,  with  450  ninrtrationi.  Fiioe,  $6.00. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**This  Is  a  vahiable  work,  well  concelTcd  and  well  ezocnted  by  the  anthor^  MM.  Qianveaa 
and  Arlolng,  and  well  translated  by  Mr.  Fleming.  It  is  nther  snrprislng  how  few  worits  exist, 
in  any  language,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  commoner  animals,  domestic  and  <rtherwlse,  is 
glTen  with  any  approach  to  detail  Systematic  works  there  are  In  abnndance,  but,  if  the  student 
be  desirous  of  aacertalnlDg  any  particular  point,  such  as  the  position  and  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  nenres,  or  the  homologue  of  a  given  muscle  in  seyeral  different 
animals,  ne  may  search  all  day  ere  he  find  it  The  work  beibre  us  appears  to  be  wdl  adapted  to 
meet  this  dlfficoltr. 

"  The  illustrations  are  Tcry  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has  introduced  a  laige  number  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  original  work. 

**  Taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  a  yeiy  welcome  addition  to  English  literature,  and  great 
credit  ii  due  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  translation,  and  the  many  addltlonial  notes  he 
has  appended  to  Chauyeau^s  treatise." — Lanesi  (London). 

**Tne  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  OomparatiTe  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  has 
long  been  fdt  .  .  .  The  deseripttons  of  the  text  are  illustrated  and  assisted  by  no  less  than  450 
excellent  woodcuts.  In  a  work  which  ranges  over  so  vast  a  field  of  anatomical  detail  and  de- 
scription, it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  portion  for  review,  but  our  examination  of  it  enables  us 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  genenl  excellence.  .  .  .  The  care  add  attention  with  which  hippot- 
omy  has  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  are  illustrated  by  eveiy  page  in  M.  Ghaaveau^s  week. 
^jfydieal  TUntt  and  Oaaette  (^London), 


\ 
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DAVia 

Conservative  Surgery,  as  exMbUedm  remedying 

some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  imjurir 
ously  loth  in  HeaUh  amd  Disease.    With  lUtistrations. 

By  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D., 

1  ToL,  8to.  S16  pp.  doth,  $8.00, 

The  author  has  ei\]ojed  rare  facilities  for  the  stndy  and  treatment 
of  oertain  classes  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession are  the  gradual  aooamulation  of  over  thirty  years'  investigation. 

"  Dr.  DetIs,  bringing,  as  he  does  to  his  specialty,  a  great  aptitade  for  the 
solntion  of  mechanical  problems,  takes  a  high  rank  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
and  his  very  practical  contribntion  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  both  yalu- 
able  and  opportune.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  eyer^r  phydcian's  library. 
The  style  is  unpretending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  intelli- 
gible."—JMtca/  Jiee^rd. 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  according  to  Personal  Investigations^  es- 
pecially on  their  Devehpmenl  in  the  FoetuSy  omd  with 
reference  to  the  Use  of  Physicians. 

By  ALEXANDER  ECEER, 
pTOteMT  of  Anatomy  and  OomptimttTa  Anatomy  in  tlie  UnlTonltj  of  TnOxn^ 

TnmalAted  tmm  the  German  by  Bobert  T.  Bdaa,  K.  D. 

1  ToL,  8to.  87  pp.   $U5« 

"  The  work  of  Prot  Ecker  is  noticeable  principally  for  its  aucdnctness  and 
eleamesa,  ayoiding  long  discnasiona  on  undedded  points,  and  yet  suiBciently 
fbrnished  with  references  to  make  easy  its  oomparison  with  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers in  the  same  direction. 

'*  Entire  originality  !n  descriptire  anatomy  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
facts  Terified  by  our  author  are  here  presented  in  a  more  intelligible  manner 
than  in  any  other  easily-accessible  work. 

'*  The  knowledge  to  be  dertyed  from  this  work  Is  not  ftimished  by  any  other 
text-book  in  the  English  language." — Btmion  Medical  and  Burgkal  J<mm^ 
Januany  20,  1878. 
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ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic,  a  Practical  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

By  the  hte  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  K.  D., 

Late  Frofeeaor  of  OtatetrfM  tad  the  DiMasee  of  Womea  and  OtdldTCO  In  (he  BeOerue  Hoapltal 
Medical  College ;  Phyaldan  to  BeUeyne  HospltaLand  to  the  Kew  York  Lying-in  Aaylum; 
Gonsolting  Physidan  to  the  Knnery  and  Cbild'a  Hoapltal;  Oonaolting  Sniveon  to  the  State 
Woman's  Hoapitnl:  GorreBponding*  Member  of  the  E(unbaiKh  Obetetrical  Sodety  and  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  HaTana;  Fellow  of  the  N.'T.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
Ooonty  Medical  Sode^,  of  the  Fathologtoal  Sodefy,  eta,  etc 

1  Tol.,  8yo«  468  pp.  Cloth,  H.60. 

ThU  work  is,  in  a  measore,  a  rssumi  of  separate  papere  previously 
prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  contains,  besides,  a  record  of  nearly 
two  hundred  important  and  difficolt  cases  in  midwifery,  selected  from 
his  own  practice.  It  has  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  received 
the  highest  encomiums  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

**  The  Tdiime  by  Dr.  Elliot  has  aoaroely  leaa  valoe,  though  in  a  different  directloQ,  than  that 
of  the  Edlnboiir^  physician  (Dr.  Doncan,  *  Besearohes  in  Obstetrics ')."— Xonost 

**  There  Is  no  book  in  American  obstetrical  literatore  that  surpasses  this  one.^— iRUnfrwirA 
M4diecU  Joumai, 

**  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ereiy  practitioner  of  midwiftfy  In  the  ooQntry.**->iBoiCoie 
Medical  €tnd  Swffieal  Journal. 

**  It  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language,  as  regards  cUnieal  instructloa  In  obatetiios.**— 
Ameriecm  Journal  of  ObiMriot, 

FLINT. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

tJie  Urine  in  Disease.  With  Brief  Directions  for  the 
Mcamination  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  Urinary 
Calculi, 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

FMfessor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  in  the  Belleme  Hospital  Medical  OoUege :  FeOow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medldne;  Member  of  the  Medical  Sodety^  of  the  Ooonty  of  New 
York ;  Beaident  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histoiy  in  the  Oity  of  New  Yock,  etc. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  oozreetad.   1  voL,  Umo,   77  pp,   Clotli,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  enable  the  busy  practitioner  to 
make  for  himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine; 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  auUior^s  experience  in  eliminating  little 
difficulties  in  the  manipulations,  and  in  reducing  processes  of  analysis 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

"  We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  English  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  Manual  now  offered 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  FUnt,  and  the  high  sctentiflc  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  snffldent 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  directions  ^vair—jQumal  qf  Applied  Ch«ad$Ury. 

*"  We  can  unhedutlngly  recommend  this  ManuaL""— i^ryeAolo^ieal  JcumaiL 

«  Eminently  praotkaL''— 2>e«roM  JSeview  q^Medioins, 
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FLINT. 

The  Physiology  of  Man.  Desiffnedtorqsh 
resent  the  Eeisting  State  of  Physiological  Science  as 
applied  to  the  Panetions  of  the  Huma/n  Body. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  K  D., 

Vinfmmn  of  Hijriolonr  and  MIcroseonr  In  Hm  BoDstm  Hoipltil  Hedkd  Coltefa.  ud  in  the 
LoQf  labod  College  Hoq>ttal ;  FeDmr  of  the  Kow  York  Academy  of  Medidne ;  Microsoopial 
to  B«ntnM  HoepltaL 

In  Five  YolmnM.  Sro.  Tinted  Paper. 

Volume  I. — The  Blood;  Circulation;  Beepiration. 

8yo.    50S  vp.    01ott^  H.60. 

*If  tbe  remaining  portions  of  this  work  are  compiled  with  the  Mme  owe  nd 
aoonracy,  the  whole  may  vie  with  any  of  those  that  hare  of  late  years  been  pio- 
dnoed  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  langaagee." — Briiish  and  Foreign  Medieo-Chirurgi- 
eai  Bmew, 

•<  As  a  book  of  general  information  it  will  be  foond  nseftil  to  the  practitioner, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  invalaable  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist  and  phyal- 
ologi8t!'-*i>u6&»  ^tarierly  Jnumd  ofMediettl  Seienet. 

"The  complete  work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  systematio  treatises 
on  human  physiology." — The  LaneeL 

'*  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  a  concise  and  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufBcienUy  full  resumi  of  'the  easting  state  of  physiological  science,* 
we  can  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Flint's  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typographi- 
cal art  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  upon  our  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Appleton 
k  Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handsome  style  in  which 
they  issue  medical  works.  They  give  us  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generally  believed  by  publishers  that  phjitidans*  eyes  are  worth  saving."— JVe*- 
eat  Oazettc, 

Volume     II.  —  Alimentation  ;   Digestion  ;   Absorption  ; 
Lymph  and  Chyle. 

8T0.    666  pp.    Cloth,  H.6«. 

"The  second  fastahnent  of  this  work  falfils  aD  the  expecUtions  r^sed  by  tiie 
perusal  of  tiie  arst.  ...  The  auUior's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careftil  reflection  and  study.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest  The  autiior»s  style  is  as  dear  and  concise  as  his  method  is 
studious,  careful,  and  eUborate."— PAt7««pWa  Jnquirtr. 

"  We  regard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  tiie  very  beet  on  human  phyri- 
ology  which  Uie  English  or  any  otiier  language  affords,  Mid  we  recommend  them 
with  tiiorough  confidence  to  students,  pracUtioners,  and  Uymen,  as  models  of 
Uterary  and  scientific  abiUty."— iV.  K  Medieal  Journal, 

"  We  have  found  tiie  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.  The  prac- 
tical and  positive  results  of  physiological  investigation  are  ,f«««n«tiy  sUted^ 
wltiiout,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  of  disputed  pomts.'  -^Botton  MeAeai 
and  Surgical  Journal 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  tiie  advanced  student,  and  as  a 
work  of  reference."— 2%*  Lancet,  v  ^    v  v 

"  The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  hi  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  tiiat  to  which  it  refers.  —WeeUm  Jour* 
not  of  Medicine, 
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Flint's   Physiology.    Volume  UL—ISecretian ;   Ex. 

cretian;  JDuctlesa  Glands;  IfuirUion;  Animal  Heat; 
Movements ;   Voice  and  Speech. 

8vo.   A86  pp.  Olotli,  $4.50. 

**  Dr.  FliDt*8  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facts  given  have  been 
verified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonatration." — Chieago 
Courier, 

"  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facta  are  selected  with  dta- 
criminatioD,  theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seienceg. 

Yolume  IV. — 2^  Nervovs  System. 

Sto.  Cloth,  $4.60. 

This  volume  embodies  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  and  of  a  long  and 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  presented  in  a  manner  remarkable  for  its  strengUi 
and  clearness.  No  other  department  of  physiology  has  so  profound  an  interest 
for  the  modem  and  progressive  physician  as  thai  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system.  The  diseases  of  this  system  are  now  engaging  the  study  and  attention 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  order  to  follow  their 
brilliant  discoveries  and  developments,  especially  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  electrology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  dear  and  settled  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
work  to  impart  that  knowledge  free  from  the  perplexing  speculations  and  uncer- 
tainties that  have  no  real  value  for  the  practical  student  of  medicine.  The 
author  boldly  tests  every  theory  for  himself,  and  asks  his  readers  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  The  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal, 
nervous,  and  sympathetic  systems  are  treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid, 
thorough,  and  interesting. 

Although  this  volume  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  of  the  author's 
admirable  series  in  the  Physiology  of  Man,  it  is  nevertheless  complete  in  itseli^ 
and  may  be  safely  pronounced  indispensable  to  every  physician  who  takes  a  pride 
and  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Volume  V. — Special  Senses;  Generation. 

8¥0.   Cloth,  $4.60. 

**  The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven  years  ago,  of  preparing 
a  work,  intended  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  the  first 
four  volumes  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  author  in  an  under- 
taking, the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  appreciated  more  and  more  ms  the  work 
has  progressed. 

**  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  eive  a  clear  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  and  generation,  a  most  mfficult  and  delicate 
undertaking.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  volumes,  the  author  can 
only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation ;  and  the 
imperfections  in  their  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and  oppozw 
tunity.  He  indulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has  written  a  book  which  may 
assist  his  fellow-workers,  and  interest,  not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science." — EztracUfrom  Preface, 
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FLINT. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

(md  Protrtusted  Muwnda/r  Mcert^    With  Special  r ef- 
erencei^it8lnflu,erioeup(mtheEx€or€t^^ 

By  AUSTIN'  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 

PkoftMor  of  Fbyaiologj  In  tli*  B«D»tim  Hospital  Modlod  CoOefe,  Now  York,  oto^  ot& 

1  VOL,  8¥0«  91  sp.  doth,  t2.00. 

Tbla  monognph  on  the  rebUimf  of  Urea  to  Bradae  la  tlie  reanlt  of  *  flioroogh  and  oareAU 
InTesttgation  made  In  the  oaae  of  Mr.  Edward  Fayson  Weaton,  the  oafebrated  pedeatrlan. 
The  ehemJcal  analyaea  were  made  onder  the  direction  of  R.  O.  Doiemna,  M.  D.,  Profeaaor  of 
Chemlatiy  and  Toxloology  In  the  BeUevae  Hoapltal  Medical  College,  by  Mr.  Oaoar  Loew,  his 
aoalatant  The  oheerratlona  were  made  with  the  cooperation  of  J.  OL  Balton,  IL  D^  Fkofeaaor 
oTFhyalology  In  the  College  of  FfayalclaDa  and  Soiiroona;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D.,  Profeaa- 
or of  Suzgtoal  Anatomy ;  W.  H.  Tan  Boren,  M.  D^  Profeaaor  of  Prindplea  of  Surgery;  Anstln 
FUnt,  M.  D^  Profeaaor  of  the  Prindplea  and  Praetloe  of  Medldne;  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D^ 
Profeaaor  of  Dlaeaaea  of  the  Mind  and  Nerrona  Syatem— all  of  the  BelleTae  Hoapltal  Medical 
College. 

**  Thia  work  wHl  be  found  Interesting  to  erecy  phyaldan.  A  number  of  Important  leaulta 
were  obtained  Tahiable  to  the  phyalologut."— OfnoimkiK  Msdieal  Beptrior^. 

HAMILTON. 

Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.    {Medical 

and  Surgical.)    A  Manttal  for  Physicians  for  the 
TreatmerU  more  especially  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

By  ALLAN  MoLANE  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 

Phyaldan  In  chanro  of  the  New  York  State  Hoapltal  for  IMaeaaea  of  the  "RerrooB  Byetem; 
Member  of  the  New  York  Neurological  and  County  Medical  Sodetiea,  etc,  etc. 

With  Ximisroiis  mutratlonf.  1vol.,  8¥0.  dotli.  Pi1m,$2.00. 
TUa  work  la  the  oompflalion  of  well-tried  meaaurae  and  reported  eaaea,  and  la  Intended  aa 
a  itmple  guide  for  the  general  practitioner.  It  la  aa  free  from  conihaing  theoriea,  tedmtcal 
terma,  and  unproTcd  atatementa,  aa  poaaible.  £lectridty  la  bidotaed  aa  a  yery  valuable  remedy 
In  certain  diaeaaea,  and  aa  an  invaluable  therapeutical  meaoa  in  neariy  all  fonna  of  Nkbtoos 
Dianaan ;  but  not  aa  a  apedflo  for  ereiy  human  iU,  mental  and  phyalcaL 

HAMMOND. 

Insanity  in   its   Relations  to  Crime. 

A  Text  and  a  Commentary. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 

1  VOL   8to.  77  pp.  dotb,  $1.00. 

"A  pert  of  thIa  eaa^,  nnder  the  title  *Sodety  vBraut  Inaanity,*  w«a  eontribnted  to  Aif- 
mamCt  MaaawHn^  for  ^ptember.  1670.  The  greater  portion  la  now  flrat  pubUated.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  considered  can  aoaroely  be  OTcr-eatlmated,  whether  we  regard  it  from 
Uie  atand-point  of  adonce  or  aodal  economy :  and.  If  I  hate  aided  In  ita  ehiddifelon,  my  object 
wHl  have  been  attalned.*'^/yvm  J«Mor'e  Fr^ae^ 
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HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D., 

ftoflMaor  of  DlsiUM  of  the  Mind  and  Ncrrons  Byttem,  and  of  GHntel  Hadidne,  In  tho  BoDerM 
Hospital  Madieal  GoOege ;  niyaldan-tai-Cfaler  to  the  Now  York  State  Ho^tfeal  Ibr  Dlaeoiea 
ctf  toe  Nonroni  Byatem,  oto^  etc. 

FoxniTB  BDRioir,  mviaau  axd  oobsiovkd. 

inth  liortj-flTO  niiiitntloiis.  1  vol.,  8to.  700  pp.  Ololli,  $0.00. 

The  treatise  embraces  an  introdnctory  chapter,  which  relates  to  the 
instmrnents  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  neryoos  system,  and  five  sections.  Of  these,  the  first 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain ;  the  scpoond,  diseases  of  the  spinal  oord ; 
the  third,  oerebro-spinal  diseases;  the  fourth,  diseases  of  nerve-oeUs; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  feature  which  may 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  that  it  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  npon  the  per- 
sonal observation  and  experienoe  of  the  author,  and  is  therefore  no  mere 
compilation. 

This  work  is  already  universally  popular  with  the  profession ;  theb 
appreciation  of  it  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  two  yean 
it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 


"  That  a  treatlae  hy  Ph>ll  Hammond  would  he  one  of  a  hlffh  order  waa  what  we  antfdnated. 
and  it  affords  us  pleaanre  to  state  that  our  anticipations  have  heen  realized.**— (XiKWiwali 
Mtdieal  Rtptrtory, 

"This  Is  nnqnestionahlf  the  most  eomplete  trcatlse  on  the  dlseasee  to  which  tt  Is  devoted 
that  has  yet  u>peei«d  In  the  English  language ;  and  Its  yalue  Is  mudi  Increased  by  the  Ihet  that 
Dr.  Hammond  has  mainly  baaed  it  on  his  own  experience  and  practice,  which,  we  need  hardly 
remind  oar  readers,  hare  been  yeiy  extensive.**— Zoikiofi  MBdioal  Tmet  and  OaaeUs, 

**  Free  fit>m  useless  verbisge  and  obscurity,  it  Is  eyidently  tiie  work  of  a  man  who  knowi 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  knows  how  to  write  about  iV^^OMeoifo  Medicai  Journal, 

'*  This  Is  a  valuable  and  oomprehenslTe  book ;  It  embraeea  manr  topics,  and  extends  orer  * 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  most  Talnable  parts  of  it  relates  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain ;  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Tolume  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  Oerebro- 
spinal  System,  the  Nerve-Cells,  and  the  Peripheral  Nerves.**— .BK<ia4  Jifedieal  Journal 

"  The  work  beibre  us  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  its  distinctive  value  arises  from 
the  Ihot  that  the  work  is  no  mere  rc^ffhiam^tUo  of  oM  observations,  but  rests  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  practioe,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  have  been  veiy  extensive.**— jlmeri- 
can  Journal  qf  8yjMiloi;rapKy, 

**  The  author  of  this  work  has  attained  a  hi^h  rank  amongr  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantlo 
from  previous  labors  In  connection  with  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  syitem,  as  well  as  from 
Tsrions  other  oontributions  to  medical  Utersture,  and  he  now  holds  the  cmldal  appointments  of 
Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Professor 
of  the  same  department  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  The  preeent  treatise  is  the 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  most  vahi- 
able  addition  to  our  systematic  literature.**— &to«(70to  Medical  Journal, 
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HOFFMANN. 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  appiud 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 
IV^taration$.  A  Guide/or  the  Determination  of  their 
Identity  and  Quality,  and/or  the  Deieciion  of  Irr^attH- 
tiet  and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  I'hartnaceatiets, 
PhyeicianA,  Druggists,  and  Manufacturing  CAcmiatt,  and 
J'harmaceutical  and  Medical  Students, 
Bt  feed.  HOFFMANN,  Phu.  D. 
Om  toL,  Bvo.   Si«lil7  lUnitrkUd.    Cloth.    Prioa,  t3. 


UMlutoftaodofiptaBiDKT.    "itk  •  iMkwIileliwIB  Bod  Itii  ptar»tew«r«'*«^™,l™»: 
■iiHKattbll  Uhrmlorr  ud  '\9v%Ty.  u>d  l>  (  wfe  uirt  InMroctlT.  ntda  to  medtol  indfatiud 


ii  IihiKm  tUa  wsfk  hu  IbriAj  mat  wHh 
iw  bdni  wOcaatA  u  ana  of  Iba  bMl  ud : 


rtfSctmrt  and  Arl: 
w1lha*vmluidiuHn»ll1M*Tip»nl;  nidlBEnnps 
-  -  '  —  -  U  impoittDl  ■ddlUoiii  to  modm  phumown- 

Send  for  deMrlpliTe  oircular.    AddrcM 

D.  APPLETOn  k  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  H.  Y,  City. 
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HOLLAND. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life, 

By  SIB  HBNBT  HOLLA]!n>,  Bart,  IL  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  K.  C.  B.,  ele., 

PNfldeiit  of  the  Boyal  Instltatlon  of  Great  Britatn,  PhyiUrtmwln-Oidfaiaiy  to  ttie  Qpwe, 

ete.,  etc 

1  vaL,  Itao,  851  yp.  Frioe,  OIbUIi  $8.00. 

A  TBiy  entertaining  and  InttnictlTe  nanmtlTe,  partaUng  somewliat  of  the  nature  of 
aatoblography  and  yet  distinct  from  it,  in  this,  that  its  ohief  object,  as  alleged  by  the 
writer,  is  not  so  moch  to  recount  the  erents  of  his  own  life,  as  to  perfonn  the  office  of 
chronicler  tot  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  **  Is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  giv^ 
ing  an  ootline  oi  it  to  the  pnblio."«7%s  Latnett. 

**  His  memory  was— is,  we  may  say,  for  he  is  still  sIIto  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
IkcaltleB— stored  with  recollections  6t  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  oen- 
tarr.  ...  A  life  extending  over  a  period  of  eighty-foor  years,  and  paseed  in  the  most 
actire  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  society,  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  mast  neces- 
sarily be  fhU  or  singular  interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortonatelr  not  waited  nntil 
his  memory  lost  Its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  in  W^-^The  ^ns 
York  TImsi, 

HOWE, 

Emergencies,  and  Howto  Treat  Them. 

77ie  MMogyy  Pathohgyy  and  DreaimerU  of  AccidenU, 
DiseaaeSf  and  Cases  of  Poisoning^  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention.  Designed  for  indents  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  ILD., 

OBniosl  Ftoitassor  of  Bugery  in  the  Mediosl  Department  of  the  UniTersity  of  New  Toik; 
YislttDg  Sugeon  to  Charity  HospttsI;  Fellow  of  tiie  New  York  Academy 

of  Medldne,  et&,  eto. 

1  vol.,  870.  Cloth,  $S.OO. 

"This  work  has  a  taUng  title,  and  was  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abHlty,  to 
flU  a  void  in  the  profession.  ...  To  the  senend  practitioner  in  towns,  TiUages,  and  in  the 
oonntrr,  where  the  aid  and  moral  support  or  a  oonsxiltation  cannot  be  ayalled  of;  this  Tohune 
will  be  recognised  as  a  yaloable  help.  We  oommend  it  to  the  profession.— Of«eiiiiiatf  Lanesi 
and  Obttrvst, 

**  This  work  is  oertsinly  noTsl  in  charaetsr,  and  its  naelhhiess  and  aooeptaMlity  are  as  marked 
as  ita  norelty. .  . .  The  book  is  eonfldently  recommended.*'— JSioAmontfcMKi  LauiniUe  Mtd- 
ical  JoutnoL 

**'  This  Tolome  is  a  prsctiosl  fflostratlQn  of  the  poslttre  side  of  the  physldsn^  life,  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  the  sndden  emergencies  which  feeqnently  occor  in  practice. 
. .  .  The  anthor  wastes  no  words,  bat  derotes  himself  to  the  description  of  each  disease  as  If 
the  patient  were  nnder  his  hands.  Becanse  it  is  a  good  book  we  recommend  it  moit  heartify  to 
the  profession."— Boston  Medieal  and  Swrgioal  Journal. 

**This  work  besrs  eyidenoe  of  a  thoron^  practical  aoqnatntance  with  the  different  branohea 
of  the  profusion.  The  author  seems  to  possess  a  peooliar  aptltnde  for  Imparting  Instruotioo 
aa  well  as  for  simptifrlng  tedioos  detaUa.  ...  A  oarefhl  perusal  wiU  amply  repay  the  stodent 
andpmetttloner.'-^J^eio  York MtdioalJotimal,'^ 
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HUXLEY  AND  YOUMANa 

The    Elements    of    Physiology    and 

Hygiene.     With  Nvmercue  lO/aetrttUone. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  and 
WILUAM  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.  D. 

Vnr and BtrlMd SdllioiL  1  toL,  Itao.  4Mn^  tl*7ft. 

A  text-book  for  edaoational  institntions,  and  a  valaable  elementary 
work  for  stadents  of  medicine.  The  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Hnxley,  adapted  by  Dr.  Yoamans  to  the  oircamstances  and 
roqnirements  of  American  edaoation.  The  eminent  claim  of  Professor 
Huxley's  '^Elementary  Physiology"  is,  that,  while  np  to  the  times,  it 
is  trostworthy  in  its  presentation  of  the  salyect ;  while  rejecting  dis- 
credited doctrines  and  donbtM  specnlations,  it  embodies  the  latest 
results  that  are  established,  and  represents  the  present  actual  state  of 
physiological  knowledge. 

**  A  Tiliuble  oontiilyatioii  to  Mifctomteal  mkI  phyilologiotl  ■eUnoai^— J?«M^<oim  TiU$09p4» 
**  A  dMT  and  w«Il-an«iig«d  wock,  embndng  tbe  lAtest  disooreriaa  ind  aooeptod  thMrtot.** 

**TMmiQg  with  inftmnitioB  oonoinlar  fha  bnnuui  pligntoal  •ncoBomj.**— JWwIwg  Jomr^ 


The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENBY  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  8., 

Aalbar  of  **]Ua*t  Vkm  la  Hatara,"  **Oii  tbe  Origta  of  8p«elM,**  ^^Imj  Scnnooa  nd 

Addrewaa,**  ato. 

1  T^.,  ISao.  (noUi,  $S.80. 

The  former  works  of  Prof.  Haxley  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  impor- 

taaoe  and  valae  of  his  new  Tolume.    It  is  one  which  will  be  very  aooeptable  to 

all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

«TldB  lenr-VEpMlad  woik  wlU  be  oordlaQf  weteomad  by  all  atadaati  and  taaehera  of  Oom- 
pantiT*  ABatoQjr  aa  a  oompaiidioaa»  raUable,  and,  notwitbatandlng  ita  amall  dlmanaiona,  moal 
ooiDpMlMnalTeffiiidaoatbeaattJaetofwUehittraata.  To  praiaa  or  to  oritlolaa  tha  work  of  io 
aeeompaabadamaatarof  bla  aiTodto  aalanoa  woold  bo  aqoaQyoatofplaoa.  Itlaanooahto 
aoj  that K ioaliMa»  In  a  lonMikabla  dafrao,  tha  aatlolpatlooa  whloh  bavo boaa  formad  of  U; 
andthatltpi«aantaanaactnoidlnaryoombiaAttoaofwlda,g«naralTtowa,  with  tbe  olaar,  aeen- 
rata,  and  aooelaot  atatomant  of  a  prodigloaa  nomber  of  Indlvldoal  fketi.**— JTafitra. 
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JOHNSON. 

The    Chemistry    of    Common    Life. 

Illustrated  voith  rvumerous  Wood  Miframngs. 
By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A^  F.  B.  8.,  F.  G.  8.,  bto^  ■to, 

Author  of  ^'Leetniw  on  AgricnltiixBl  ChvnUbrf  and  G«oIog7,"  **A  OrtanWim  of  Agrioottmil 

Ghemtotiy  and  G«Qlog7,"  eto. 

S  Tolf.,  Itao.  Olotti,  $8.00. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 
present  condition  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  of  matured  scientific 
opinion,  upon  the  snbjeots  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  diflfer 
from  what  is  to  be  fomid  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTEBMAN. 

Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potamao. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 
Late  Sorgeon  U.  8.  A.,  and  Medical  DIreotor  of  fha  Army  of  tbn  Potomao. 

1  Tol.,  8vo.  IM  pp.  doth,  $1.00. 
"  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  that 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  affeo 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  efficient  colleagues,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  us  hope  never  to  re* 
turn,  evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward.'' — Fr^faee, 

"  We  venture  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  annsk, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  instniotion,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finish  than 
at  a  sitting.** — Medical  Record, 

**  A  graceful  and  affectionate  tiibate."— i^.  7.  Mtdied  JoumaL 

LEWEa 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWEB, 

Author  of '^SeMldA  fitadiei,'*  **Llfe  of  Goethe,**  ete. 

S  TolSt,  ISno.    Oloth,  $8.00. 

The  object  of  this  work  differs  from  that  of  all  others  on  popular 

science  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  while  meeting 

those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 

with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MAUDSLEY. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  K  D.,  Lokdon, 

fkpUan  to  the  W«8t  London  Hbtnltal:  Hoooniy  Mambflr  of  the  Medko-PmrabdlQgloil  Soekty 
of  Fttte;  Ibnneriy  B«iid«nt rhyadan  of  Um MaiiGbafltar Bojwl Loiuitto  Hotpllil,  oto. 

1  ToL,  •?•.    442  pp.    doth,  $S.OO. 

This  work  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  to  hring  the  manifold  instniutive  instances  presented  by  the 
onsonnd  mind  to  bear  npon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscnre  problems 
of  mental  science.  t 

"Dr.  Maudsley  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute, 
what  ia,  at  least  in  English,  an  original  enterprise.**— Xoiu^  Saturday  Jteview. 

**  It  is  so  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  sound  truths  that  their  wide  dissemi- 
nation  could  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  all  thinking  persons.** — JhychologiedJimrnal. 

^  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  erer  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  liis  philosophica] 
acumen  and  accurate  obserration.** — Mescal  Record. 

"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  eamestlj 
to  our  readers  as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality—- one  of  those 
productions  that  are  CToWed  only  occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that 
serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  adrances  hi  knowledge  and  science.'*— 
JV.  Y,  Medical  JovmaL 

Body  and  Mind  :  An  inquiry  into  their  Conr 
nection  and  Mutual  Influence^  especially  in  reference 
to  Mental  Diaordere ;  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition 
to  which  are  added  J^ychological  JSssaya. 


By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 


of 

yienna, 


iMowof  the Soyd C<^«g« of  Fhyriotant ;  Prafenor of  Medlod Jarlspradeooe te UnlTonltT Cd 

JS^J2S?lL^^!?*?^J*L**»^^*«^^^^^  HonoiBryMonSW 

tlM  Modloo-PqrcholofrloAl  Society  of  Pfcrfa.  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  PhTslcfaum  of  Vlem 

y^  of  thg  %«*^  *'.**»  P»t)modoii  of  Piyebtetrv  and  Forenile  ftrchology  of  Tlenna: 
temer^r  Beildent  Phyttdaii  of  the  Mucheeter  Boyd  Lunatlo  Asyhun,  eto^  etal 

1  teL,  Umo.    1A6  pp.    Glofh,  $1.00. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  he  described  as  being  to  bring 
man,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  much  as  possible  with« 
in  the  soope  of  scientifio  inquiry. 

**  A  representatiTe  work,  which  ercry  one  must  study  who  desires  to  know 
what  is  doing  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental 
physiology  and  pathology.** — The  LaneeL 

**  It  disthictly  marks  a  step  hi  the  progress  of  scientific  psychokwy.**— T»« 
rradUiomr, 
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MAUDSLEY. 

Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases. 

By  henry  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D., 

FeQow  of  the  B<^  CoUege  of  Fhysidaiis,  FrofesBor  of  Medical  Jnrtopradenee  In  tTnlvcrittj 
College,  London,  etc^  eto.  Author  of  ''Body  and  Mind,""  **  Fhyslology  and  Pathology  of  the 
NeiToas  Byatem.^ 

1  miL,  ISnio.   818  yp.  ClttUit  $1.6a 

"This  book  is  a  compact  preseatation  of  those  facts  aod  principles  which  re- 
quire to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  human  responsibility — not  iegtX 
responsibility  merely,  but  responsibility  for  conduct  in  the  family,  the  school,  and 
all  phases  of  social  reUtion  in  which  obligation  enters  as  an  element.  The  work 
is  new  in  plan,  and  was  written  to  supply  a  widely-felt  want  which  has  nol 
hitherto  been  met"— jT^  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


MARKOR 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Bt  THOMAS  M.  MARKOE,  M.  D., 
TxotauoT  of  Borgery  In  the  OoUege  of  Fhyslciana  and  Bnrgeoos,  New  Yoik,  stb 

WITH  NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1  TOl.,  8to.   Cloth,  t4.80. 

This  yaluable  work  is  a  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  embracing  their 
structural  changes  as  affected  by  disease,  their  clinical  history  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding also  an  account  of  the  rarious  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them.  None 
of  the  injuria  of  bone  are  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  joint  diseases,  excepting 
where  the  condition  of  the  bone  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  disease.  As 
the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature. 

"The  book  which  I  now  oflbr  to  my  professional  brethren  contains  the  inbetanee  of  the 
leetnres  whidi  I  hare  deliTered  doxlng  the  past  twelve  yean  at  the  college.  ...  I  have  fbOowed 
the  leadings  of  my  own  studies  and  obsenrationa,  dweUlng  more  on  those  branehea  where  I  bad 
seen  and  stadled  most,  and  perhaps  too  mnch  neglecting  others  where  my  own  ejqMrlenoe  was 
more  barren,  and  therefbre  to  me  less  Interesting.  I  hare  endeavored,  however,  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  my  own  knowledge  by  the  free  use  of  the  materials  scattered  so  richly  throogh 
oar  periodical  literatore,  which  scattered  leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  dnty  of  the  systematle 
writer  to  collect  and  to  embody  in  any  aoconnt  he  may  olTer  of  the  state  of  a  aolaiioe  at  any  glvw 
period."— JEMrac^yWmi  Author''»  Pr^ace, 
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MEYER. 
Electricity,  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

2fedicins. 

By  Dr.  MORITZ  MEYER, 

fcrnt 
naa«l*t«d  bum  tba  ^Uid  a 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Plu^mLii'  of  DiHUM  of  lb*  Hind  iu>d  Nn-iooi  Bntem,  Mud  nt  CI1dI«I  Utdldna,  tai  lt»  BtDsnu 
HouHU  Hfdlad  CaD>«a;  Tla>-FraUail  oT  the  Aademj  of  Mmttl  SslMKW^  HUtond 
ludnuiof  LatUn,AiU,uidSduiciH;  lUaBaifaoD-OuKrrfn.B.  ^.Ma. 

1  vsL,  Bn.  U7  pp.  Olotli,  W.M). 
"  It  ia  the  doty  of  every  physician  to  Btudy  the  aotioD  of  electricity, 
to  became  acquainted  vith  ita  valae  in  therapeadca,  and  to  follow  the 
improvementa  that  are  being  made  in  the  apparatna  for  its  application  in 
medicine,  that  he  may  be  i^Ie  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  casea,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  withont 
prcindioe,  which  already,  eapecially  in  nervoua  diseaaee,  has  been  need 
with  the  beet  reenlts,  and  which  promiaes  to  yield  an  abundant  hamMt 
in  a  still  broader  domain." — Ihn»  Authar'i  Fr^att. 


"  ntow  who  do  not  re>d  Gcnnin  ara  under  Kraat  □bUfmllcos  U 
Hatnjnond,  who  hu  giren  Ihem  not  only  in  eictllent  tramUlion  of  a  moat  at- 
cellent  work,  but  hu  given  ua  much  valuable  InfonnaUon  and  many  auggcatlixw 
(rem  Ml  own  pfraonal  eiperimce." — M/dital  Rtrord. 

"  Dr.  MoritK  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  haa  been  for  more  than  twcnly  ycata  a  laborioua 
and  cousdentloua  rtudent  of  Ihe  application  of  elMtricitj  to  practical  medidn^ 
and  the  naulta  of  hia  labora  an  givni  in  tbit  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  In  making 
a  tiwnriation  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  done  a  real  service  lo  the  profndOD 
of  tbia  oountry  and  of  Great  BrlUln.  Plainly  and  concinelj  written,  and  almply 
and  clearly  arranfted,  it  oontahia  juat  what  the  phyalcian  wants  to  know  on  th« 
Wl^eat."— JV.  Y.  MMadJimmaL 

"  It  ia  deatlDcd  to  flD  a  want  long  felt  by  phyaiciana  In  tbia  coontry."— 
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NIEMEYEB. 

A  Text-Book  of  Practical   Medicine. 

WUh  Particidar  Seferenoe  to  Physiology  and  Patho' 
logical  AruUomy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  VON  NIEMEYEB, 

PloflMMr  of  FktholoKf  and  Th«cmp«atim}Dlreotor  of  tiM  Hadkal  OUnio  of  tiM  TJniTonitf  of 

Xrnnslatad  ftom  the  Bichtli  German  IMlttoPt  by  epeoial  penniasion  of 

the  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

X«to  me  of  the  FhTsidaaB  to  tlie  BorMn  of  Medical  and  Snrgleal  BeUef  at  BeDeme  HoapMal  Ibr 
the  Oat-door  Poor;  Fellow  of  tlie  New  York  Aoaoei^jr  of  Medldne,  etOn 

and 
CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  FbyslolaDa  to  the  New  Ywk  Hoapltal;  one  of  the  Surgeoni  to  tiie  Kew  Tock  1^ 
and  Ear  Inflrmaiy ;  FeOow  of  the  Kew  York  Academy  of  Medldne,  ete. 

Beriied  Edition.  S  vols.,  8vo.   1,528  pp.  Cloth,  89.00 ;  8hoep,  $11.00. 

The  anther  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  piotore  of  disease  which  shall 
he  as  lifelike  and  faithful  to  nature  as  possihle,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to 
furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

"It  is  oomprehensive  and  concise,  and  is  characterized  by  deamess  and 
Orijpnality.**— i)fi6/m  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medidtu, 

"  Its  author  is  learned  in  medical  literature ;  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them.*' — Tke  Zoned. 

"As  a  full,  systematic,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physician,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  simSar  treatise  in  any  language.'* — Apgdtiona^ 
ToumdL 

"  The  author  is  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine, 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  and 
give  judgment  regarding  them.**— JSUtn^ryA  Medical  JoumaL 

"  Fr^  its  general  excdlence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-books.*'— ^merMan  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences, 

"The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regarding  a  German  book  generally  is,  *  Is 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  "  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  justness  of  the 
American  idea  of  the  *  practical,*  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  *  It  is !  * " — yem 
York  Medical  Journal, 

"  The  author  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  tares  fiom  the  wheat— a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  students.** — British  Medical  Journals 

"  Whatever  exalted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  author's  talents 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  text-book  will  not  disappoint 
them,  wlule  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  have  la 
store  a  rich  treat"— i^Teio  York  Medical  Record. 
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NEUMANN. 
Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 


d  •dlHoai.  ftuniabad  br  tha 

B;  Looms  D.  BDLELET,  A.  K.,  M.  D.. 
in  lo  (be  N«w  York  Dlipenuir,  Deputment  of  V«nar«l  ud  BUs  DIhum;  Aid*t- 
it  to  the  Skla  Clinic  ot  Itaa  tMlege  ot  PhTiIcIini  and  Snrgaoiu,  New  York ;  ]I«n- 
It  at  tba  Heir  York  DennMologlcal  aoel«tT,  etc,  itc 

1  vol>i  tva.    Abnt  1 
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SecHoD  ot  (kin  ftom  ■  twM  Imd. 
FroC  Keomwin  noha  MCOdd  onlrtoHabik,  vha»aM<iUnt  be  waa  Rir  mm j  jnn 
■Dd  bl>  work  miT  be  coMtderad  a*  *  tkli  exponeDt  at  Um  Oenuaii  pnctlee  ot  D«rmMol» 
gj.  The  book  ii  ■bnndutl]'  Uhutnil«d  wttta  pkU*  ot  Uw  hlitoloKr  and  psthologj  ot  tb« 
akio.  TtiatniialaliirhaisndeBTond,br  ■0MnaofnotaafrDD]PreD0li,Bn(llab,udAm*it 
on  Horaaa,  lo  make  the  work  nlubla  to  ttw  andaot  aa  well  ai  (o  tba  pnetitloner. 


-  It  ii  a  worir  wbKh  I  abaD  hetrtUf  recommend  I 
allT  of  PaonaTlnnU,  and  ooe  which  I  teel  nn  will  i 
tnil«i  DD  Ihli  eabJocL-'-ZoMI  A.  DiiMiv. 

"  I  know  It  to  be  a  (Ood  book,  and  I  am  mre  Uui 
aadiK  to  And  U  lUoitntcd  br  nfeieocai  to  the  tIbh 


nil  tnnilitad :  and  It  li  InMP- 


t  certalniT  I*  no  work  ei 


nKtidbookof  rel^reoee."— 7.  MeOaO  Andirtoit. 
wUch  dMlaao  thoroorh^ltli  the  Palbologlcal 


Asatomj  ottheSklDU  doc*  thU  hud-book."— JV.  r.  itdflsal  £«ir_. 

"  The  orlgliia]  Dotei  hi  Dr.  Bolkle;  are  Terr  pnctkal.  and  aro  la  Important 
thatoxt    .    .    .    lanildpateforlt  awldednnhilon."— Hfiufiurtw.BwtDn. 

"  1  hare  alreadj  twice  eipntaed  my  KTOiable  opinion  or  the  book  In  print. 
■lad  that  It  la  glTen  to  the  poblle  at  lael." — Anua  G.  W/att.  fioaftm. 

■'""-e  than  two  loan  ago  we  noticed  Dr.  Ner —-—-'- 

Ad  we  are  Iherelbre  abaolTed  from  the  d 
IK  reoommendiilon  of  It  to  EngUib  readan 
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NEPTEL. 

GalvanO-TherapeUticS.    The  Phydological  and 

TherofpeutiGdl  Action  of  the  Galvcmio  Current  upon 
ihe  Acaiceticy  OpHc^  JSh/mpathetiej  <md  Pnevmogastric 

JSCeroee. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 
1  vol.,  ISmo.  161  pp.  Cloih,  $1.60. 
This  book  has  been  published  at  the  request  of  several  anral  sur- 
geons and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician 
to  the  largest  hospital  of  8t.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  faoiU- 
ties  for  investigation. 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  full  knowledse  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  praoticu  acquaintance  with 
them.'*— iTtfw  Yark  Medical  JcumaL 

'*  Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  thej 
could  and  should  possess.*' — The  Medicai  Invtttiffaior, 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Notes  on  Nursing:  WhatUie^cmdwhatUienca, 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
1  voL,  ISmo.  140  pp.  Cloth,  76  oents. 
E very-day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  have— dis- 
tinct from  medical  knowledge,  which  only  a  profession  can  have. 

PEREIRA. 

Dr.    Pereiras   Elements   of   Materia 

MedAca  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted 
far  the  Use  of  Medical  amd  Pha/rmaceutical  Practi- 
tionere  amd  Sivdente^  amd  comprievng  aU  the  Medi- 
cmea  of  the  British  Pharmacopcday  with  such  others 
as  are  frequency  ordered  in  Prescriptions^  or  re- 
quired h/  the  Physician. 

Edited  hy  ROBERT  BENTLEY  and  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD. 

Hew  Edition.  Brought  down  to  1872.   1  toL,  Boyal  8vo.  Oloth,  $7.00; 

Sheop,  $8.00. 
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PEASLEE. 

Ovarian  Tumors;  Their PaOoiogy, JHoffnosis, 

and  Treatment,  with  reference  eepeddUy  to  OvaHotomy. 

By  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  DImmm  of  Women  in  Dortmoatli  CoHom  :  one  of  tbe  Oonsnltlng  FhrilclAns  to 
the  New  York  State  Women^s  Hoeirftal ;  formerff  jEVofeeeor  of  Obstetrice  and  Dleeaaes  of 
Women  In  the  New  Tork  Medical  OoOege;  Correepondinff  Member  of  tbe  Obetetrical 
Society  of  BerBn,  ete. 

1  ToLf  8to.  ninitntad  with  many  Woodeuts,  and  a  Steel  EngxaTing  of  Br. 
E.  XoDowell,  the  "  Ftkther  of  Orariotony."  Frioa,  Cloth,  $6.00. 

Thia  valvable  work,  embracing  the  results  of  many  years  of  soeeesaftil  experience  In  the 
department  of  which  it  treata,  will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the 
high  standing  of  the  author  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  combine  to  make  the  book  the 
best  In  the  language.  It  is  dhided  Into  two  parts:  the  flist  tnating  of  Oraiian  Tumors,  their 
anatomy,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  escoept  by  eztlipation;  the  second  of  Orariot- 
omy,  its  history  and  statisties,  and  of  the  operation.  FnUy  iUnstrated,  and  abounding  with 
Inlbrmatioa  the  result  of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
ereiy  physician  In  the  country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  Justly  styled,  by  an  eminent  critio,  ^  <Ae  moticompUUfMdiodl  mono- 
graph oift  apraeUeal  tutj^  wtr  produced  in  tMt  country,^ 

**  His  opinions  upon  what  others  have  advised  sre  dearly  set  ferth,  end  ars  as  interesting 
and  tmporunt  as  are  the  propositions  he  has  himself  to  advance ;  while  there  are  a  freshness, 
a  vigor,  an  authoilty  abo«  hia  writing,  which  great  practical  knowledge  alone  can  confer.**— 
7%e  Lancet. 

**  Both  Wells^s  and  Peaslee*s  works  will  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 
tation and  skill  of  their  authors.  Both  exist  not  only  as  mssten  of  their  art,  but  as  dear  and 
graceftil  writers.  In  dther  work  the  student  and  praotltiooer  will  iind  the  fruits  of  rich  expe- 
rience, of  eanest  thought,  and  of  steady,  well-balanced  Judgment  As  England  is  proud  of 
Wells,  so  may  America  well  be  proud  of  Peaslee,  end  the  great  worid  of  science  may  be  proud 
of  botti.**— ilHMsft  Medical  Journal, 

»Thls  is  sn  excellent  work,  end  does  greet  credit  to  the  industry,  ability,  sdence,  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Peaslee.  Few  works  issue  from  the  medlcsl  press  so  complete,  so  exhaustive- 
ly learned,  so  Imbued  with  a  practical  tone,  without  losing  other  substantial  good  qualities.** 
^Mdinhtirgh  Medical  JaumaL 

**  In  dosing  our  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  again  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  study,  the  carefhl  and  honest  statements,  and  eandia  spirit,  which  characteriae  It 
/br  the  nee  <;/ the  eiudent  tee  ehould  ffUe  the  preference  to  Dr,  PeaeUe^e  icork,  not  only 
fhxn  ite  eomplcteneee,  imtjintm  iie  more  methodical  arrangemoiU.'^^Amorican  Journal 
<^  Medical  Sciencce. 

*"  Dr.  Peaslee  brings  to  the  work  a  thoroughness  of  study,  a  Ikmlliarity  with  the  whole 
field  of  histology,  i^yslology,  pathology,  and  practical  eyneoology,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  sny  man  who  ever  performs  ue  operation.**— JirMKooi  Record. 

**  If  we  were  to  select  a  single  word  to  exprees  what  we  regard  ss  the  highest  excellence  of 
this  book.  It  would  be  its  thoroughneee.'^'^yete  York  Medical  JoumaL 

**  We  deem  its  csrefol  perussi  indispensable  to  aU  who  would  treat  ovarian  tomora  with  a 
good  consdenoe.**— ^mertoafft  Journal  </  Obeteirice. 

*^  It  shows  prodigal  industry,  and  embodies  within  its  five  hundred  end  odd  peces  prettv 
much  all  that  seeou  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  ovarian  disesses.**— PAitotf  MjMito  Medi- 
cal Jtmee. 

"*  Great  thoroughness  is  shown  In  Dr.  Pea8lee*s  treatment  of  all  the  details  of  this  very  ad* 
mirable  work.**— Sof^on  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

**  It  la  a  necessity  to  every  surgeon  who  expects  to  treat  this  disease."— ZsaMfMooHA 
Medical  Berafd. 

**  Indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  gynecology.**— i>ao(^  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joumalt 

*  There  is  not  a  doubtfti]  point  that  could  occur  to  any  one  that  is  not  explsined  and  an- 
swered In  the  most  satiafectory  manDor.**—  Virginia  Clinical  Beoerd, 

**  The  work  is  one  the  profMsion  shouU  prise ;  one  that  every  earnest  practitlraer  should 
possess.**— georyto  Medical  Companion. 

'*  Dr.  Peaslee  has  schleved  a  success,  and  the  work  is  one  which  no  practical  surgeon  can 
aflbrd  to  be  witiMut**- Jf«<Moai  Iweeeligator. 
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SAYKE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  aufhFoot. 

By  LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

ProfiMftor  of  Orthopedic  Smgeiy  in  Belloyne  Hoipltal  Medieal  Oolkg*;  BnigMB  to  Bdlsme 

and  Cbttlty  Hoepltala,  etc 

1  ToL,  ISno.  Hew  and  Enlaziped  EditioiL  Cloih.    $1.00. 

^*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  convey,  in  u  ooncise  a  manner  as  posttble, 
all  the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general 
practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  haa  been  89  successful  in  my^ 
own  hands." — Preface, 

''Tiie  book  will  ToiT  wen  satisfy  the  wints  of  the  midortty  of  general  pnettlioiNri,  te 
whoee  use,  ts  suted,  it  is  Inteaded/'— ^eio  York  Mtdical  Jowmal. 

SMITH. 


On  Foods. 


By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  &, 

Fellow  of  the  Boysl  College  of  Fhysidaiu  of  London,  eta,  ete. 

iTOl.,  12mo.  Oloth.  Frioe,$1.76. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  author's  work  on  "  Practical  Dietary,''  he  has 
felt  the  want  of  another,  which  would  embrace  all  the  generally-known 
aud  less-known  foods,  and  contain  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  r^ 
specting  them.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  general  read- 
ers. The  author  extends  the  ordinary  view  of  foods,  and  includes 
water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and  sanitary 
aspects. 

STROUD. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christy  a/nd  its  ReldUons  to  the  Principles  wnd  Prao- 
Uoeof  Christianity. 

By  WILLIAM  STROUD,  M.  D. 

With  a  Letter  on  the  Baljeet, 

By  Sib  JAMES  T.  SIMPSON,  Baet.,  M.  D. 

iTOl.,  12mo.  422  pp.   Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masterpiece,  and 
will  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  principal  point  taisieted  npon  is,  that  the  death  of  Ghriat  was  oanaed  by  raptore 
ation  of  the  heart.  Sir  Jamea  Y.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  anthor'a  treatlae  and  vaik 
ments  on  it,  expressed  himself  very  positively  in  Ihvor  of  the  views  maintained  by  Dr«  Btraod.' 
-—Ptyohologioal  JoumaL 
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SIMPSON. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Yowng  SUmpson^  Bart.^  M.  D.    In  Three  Volumes. 
Volume  L — Selected  Obstetrical  and  Crynoecological  Works  of 

Sir  James  Y.  fiSmpaon,  Bart,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinbargh.  Oontaming  the  substance  of  his  Lect- 
ures on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physidans,  London ;  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

IvoLySyo.   868  pp.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  oontribationB  of 
Sir  James  T.  Simpson  to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  sabject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  bis  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contri- 
butions, and  also  his  Lecture  Notes,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting 
memorial  of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

**To  nuuiy  of  our  raftd«n,  donbtlMa,  the  oUef  of  tiie  papers  it  contains  are  fkmiUar.  To 
othera,  although  probably  they  may  be  aware  that  Sir  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  sab- 
Jecta,  the  papers  thems«[Tes  will  bs  new  and  fresh.  To  the  first  class  we  would  recommend 
this  edition  of  Sir  James  Slmpson^s  works,  ss  a  valuable  volume  of  referenoe;  to  the  latter,  aa 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  a  grsat  master  and  Improver  of  his  art,  the  study  of  which  cannot 
Ikil  to  make  them  better  prepioed  to  meet  and  oreroome  Its  difflcaltles."—ir(MUeai  TVmes  and 

Volume  n, — Ancesthesiaj  Hbspitalismj  etc.      Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Simpsoit,  Bart. 

lyoL,8TO.   600  pp.   Cloth,  $3.00. 

**  We  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  eveiy 
practitioner:  ibr,  thou^  it  Is  patchwork,  each  pleoe  may  be  picked  out  and  studied  with  pleaa- 
ore  and  yrotV—Th6Zane§t  {London), 

Volume  IIL — 7%e  Diseases  of  Women.    Edited  by  Albx.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  tTniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

lyol.,  870.   dotli,  $9.00. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  extant.   Of  Inestimable  vahie  to  every  phystdaa. 

SWETT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

By  JOHN  A.   SWETT,  M.  D., 

ftolhiaor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Kew  York  University;  Fhyriotaa 
to  the  New  York  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

1toL,8to.  507  pp.   $8.60. 

Embodied  In  this  volome  of  leotorea  la  the  experience  of  tan  yean  la  boipltat  aod  pitvMa 
praetle*. 
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SCHROEDER 

A   Manual  of  Midwifery.    inOuding  the 

Pathology  qf  Pregnam^  amd  the  Puerperal  State. 

By  Dr.  KARL  SCHROEDER, 

Piofeaaor  of  Midwiffli7  and  Diraetor  of  the  Lying-Jn  Iiutitntioo  In  tho  Unirflnlty  of  Erianffto. 
TnauOfttad  from  the  Thlxd  Qennan  IMltian, 

By  OHAS.  H.  GARTER,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  B.  8.  Lond,, 

Member  of  the  Boyal  Oolkge  of  FhjddAns,  Loadoa,  end  Fhyaldaa  Aoooiubear  to  St  Geoi8e*H, 

HenoTer  Bqnere,  Dispenaeiy. 

WitiL  Twenty-fix  EngniTingi  on  Wood,   1  toL,  8to.   Oloth. 

**  The  tnnsletor  feela  thet  no  epolosT  Is  needed  In  offMng  to  the  protafllon  a  truutation 
of  Behioeder^  Manuel  of  MldwUbry.  The  work  la  well  known  In  Germany  and  eztendTdgr 
oaedaaatoKftpbook;  It  haeaheadj  readied  a  third  editkm  within  the  ahortapaee'^  two  yean, 
and  it  la  hoped  that  the  preeent  tranalatloQ  wlH  meettbe  want,  long  lUtln  thU  eoantiy,  of  e 
mannal  of  midwlibiy  ernhnobig  the  lateat  acientlflo  leeearBhea  on  the  nl^Jeet 

TILT. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 

tics  a/nd  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Fhjslolans ;  OonauKhig  Fhyaldan  to  the  Fvrfngdon  General 
Dlapenaaiy ;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Ghiniiglcal  Society,  and  of  aoTeral  Britlah 
and  foreign  aodetleB. 

1  vol.,  8vo.   846  sp.  Oloih,  $9.60. 

Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  amended. 

**  In  glrhig  the  resolt  of  hia  labora  to  the  proftaakm  the  antiior  haa  done  a  great  woik.  Oor 
readere  wlU  2md  ita  pagee  yery  Intereatlng,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  taak,  wlu  toA  grateftd  to 
the  antbor  tx  many  Tery  valnable  anggeattona  aa  to  the  treatment  of  aterine  dlaeaiaa.^— 71U 
Lanul, 

"  Dr.  TDtfi  *  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Hierapeuttea  *  aoppflea  a  want  which  haa  often  been 
Mt.  .  .  .  It  may.  therefore,  be  read  not  only  with  nleaaore  and  Inatmetlon,  bat  will  alao  be 
found  Tety  naenu  aa  a  book  of  refBrenoe.^— 2^  Mtaieal  Mirror, 

"  Second  to  none  on  the  thetapentica  of  nterine  dlaeaac^-VovrfMiJ  <^  Ob$U$rie». 

VAN  BUREN. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Ddvoered  at  the  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Session  of  1869-'70. 

By  W.  tt   VAN  BURBN,  M.  D., 

Profeeaor  of  the  Prindplea  of  Bi 
leUevne  Hoapltal  Hedioa]  C 
ital,  of  the  Belleme  Hoapital ; 


spi 
BeUevne  Hoapltal  Hedioa]  Co] 
vital,  of  the  Belleme  Hoapit 
Pathological  Society  of  New  York,  etc,  etc. 


1  yoL,  ISno.   164  pp.  doth,  $1.60. 

**  It  eeemi  hardly  neceaearj  to  nsore  than  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  thia  admirable 
little  Tolnme  In  order  to  insore  the  character  of  hla  book.  No  one  In  thia  ooontiy  haa  enjoyed 
sreater  advantagea,  and  had  a  more  extenalve  field  of  obaenratlon  In  thia  apedal^,  than  I^. 
van  Bnren,  and  no  (me  haa  paid  the  same  amoont  of  attention  to  the  aal^)eet  .  .  .  %ere  la  the 
ezperienoe  of  years  snmmea  np  and  given  to  the  profeaalonal  world  In  a  plain  and  praetteal 
muaiu^''-'Payekoloffieal  JounuU. 
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VAN  BUREN  AND  KEYES. 

A  Practical   Treatise  on  the  Surgical 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-  Vrinafy  Organs^  including  Syphi- 
lis, Designed  as  a  Manned  for  Students  and  Practition' 
ers.     With  Engravings  and  Cases. 


bt  w.  h.  van  BUREN,  a.  M.,  M.  D., 

r  nmclplM  of  Suigenr,  witk  DlMaMa  of  the  6«nlto-Url 
r,  in  BeUoTne  HMpltal  Hedloal  CoI]«g«;  Consutttaig  Bwv< 
Hotpitfel,  the  Cfajulty  Hovpltal,  etc.;  and 


FrofiMSorof  Prisdplee  of  Suigenr,  witk  DlMaeea  of  the  Gcnlto-Urlnaiy  STttem  aad  OBnleal 
Snzgeiy,  in  BeUoTne  HMpltai  Hedloal  College;  Consulting  Bwveon  to  the  New  Y<»k 


E.  L.  KETES,  A.  M.,  U.  D., 

PkofeMor  of  Dernurtotonr  In  BelleTM  Hotpltal  Medial  OoU^ge :  BiurgeoD  to  the  Cluttfty  Hoepi- 
lal,  YenenttI  DlTUion;  CoMnlHng  Demmtoloctot  to  the  Bnreeu  of  Oat-Door  BeUei; 

BeUeme  Hospital,  et& 

1  TOL,  Sto.   Olofh,  $6.00;  8he«p,  t6.00. 

This  work  is  really  a  oompendium  of,  and  a  book  of  reference  to,  all  modem 
works  treating  in  any  way  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
At  the  same  time,  do  other  single  book  contains  so  large  an  array  of  original 
ftcts  concerning  the  class  of  diseases  with  which  it  deals.  These  facts  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  extensive  and  varied  experience  of  the  authors. 

Many  important  branches  of  genito-nrinary  diseases,  as  the  cutaneoun  mala- 
dies  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  recetye  a  thorough  and  exhaustiTc  treatment  that 
the  professional  reader  will  searcb  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

Both  to  the  specialist  and  the  general  practitioner  the  work  commends  itself 
as  one  of  inestimable  value. 

The  work  is  a  marvel  of  conciseness,  and  very  rarely  is  so  much  condensa- 
tion accomplished  without  loss  of  any  valuable  points  of  detail  A  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  but  only  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  convince  the  reader  that  fiiU  justice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  various  branches  of  this  highly-Interesting  class  of  diseases. 

The  work  is  elegantly  and  profusely  illustiftted,  and  enriched  by  fitty-five 

original  cases,  setting  forth  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 

**  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs;  and  part  second  treats  of  Chancroid  and  Syphilis.  Tbe  authors  *  ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  to  the  world  an  exhaustive  and 
reliable  treatise  on  this  important  class  of  diseases.*  '* — NorthweaUm  M^edical  and 
/Surpieal  Journal. 

^  It  is  a  most  complete  digest  of  what  has  long  been  known,  and  of  what  has 
been  more  recently  discovert  In  the  field  of  syphilitic  and  genito-urinary  dis- 
orders. It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  work  upon  the 
same  subject  has  yet  appeared,  in  this  or  any  foreign  language,  which  is  soperior 
to  it** — Uhicago  Medical  Examiner, 

"  The  commanding  reputation  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  in  this  specialty  and  of  the 
great  school  and  hospital  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  clinical  materials,  tosether 
whh  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  will,  we 
trust,  lead  very  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  our  office  to  cater,  to  possess  them- 
sdves  at  once  of  the  volume  and  form  their  own  opinions  of  its  merit** — Atlanta 
MmUeal  and  Sm^cal  Journal, 
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VOGEL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  Second  American  from  the  Fourth 
Germa/n  Edition.  lUuetrated  hy  Six  Zithogrc^hio 
Plates. 

By  ALFRED  VOGEL,  M.  D^ 

FlPOteMv  of  Cnnlcal  MadldM  In  Um  ^ll^r8r•li7  of  I>otp«t,  B^^ 
TBAJreLATSD  A2n>  BDITBD  BT 

H.    BAPHA£L»    M.  D., 

E«toH(iBM8iirfMin  to  fidtoma  Hospital;  Fhjrrielia  to Hm  EMtan  lyiaptamuf  §w  IkoDlMnei 

of  ChildMD,  eto^  «to. 

1  ToL|  8to.    611  pp.    Olofh,  $4JM)* 

The  work  is  well  up  to  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge ; 
complete  without  nnneoessary  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  aoonrate, 
evidently  the  result  of  careM  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differential  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  aocorately  described,  and  the  therapentica 
Judicious  and  discriminating.  All  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  only 
the  remedies  which  appeared  naeM  to  the  anthor  commended. 

It  contains  much  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial Judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  nseftil  guide  in  the  difficult  but  all- 
iihportant  department  of  Peediatrica. 

"•  Rapidlj  passing  to  a  fourth  edition  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  three 
other  languages,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  a  book  which  must  take  a  prominent,  if  not  the  leading,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  class  of  disease." — y.  T.  IMieal  JoumaL 

"  The  profession  of  this  country  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 

for  bringing,  as  he  has  done^  this  truly  valuable  work  to  their  notice.*'— JndiiMrf 

p — —J 

"The  translator  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  his  labors 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medica« 
science.*'— A^o/o^ioo/  JoumaL 

**We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  children  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
facts,  more  in  keeping  with  the  devdopment  of  modem  medicine,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  subjeol 
of  our  remarks."— Jburno/  of  Ohttdritt. 
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WALTON. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States  and  Cwnada^  with  Analyses  and  Notes  on  the 
Promment  Spas  of  Ewropey  a/nd  a  List  of  Sea-side 
Resorts.    An  evda/rged  amd  revised  edition. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTON,  M.  D., 

Leetaz«r  on  ICAterto  Medlca  in  the  HJami  M«dioal  OoUegai  ClndnnatL 

ITOL,  Itet.  880  pftgM,  vifh  lUpi.  Ptioe,  $8.00. 

The  author  has  given  the  analyses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  oonntry  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
onb  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readily  he  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scribed the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicable  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  he  has  described  the  various  kinds  of  baths  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

• 

XZTSACT8  FBOIC  OPIKIOHS  07  THB  PRS88. 

**  .  .  .  Precise  and  comprehensive,  presenting  not  only  reliable  analyses  of 
the  waters,  but  their  therapeutic  value,  so  that  physicians  can  hereafter  advise 
their  use  as  intelligently  and  beneficially  as  they  can  other  valuable  alterative 
agents.** — Sanitarian, 

"...  Will  tend  to  enlighten  both  the  profession  and  the  people  on  this 
question." — N,  F.  Medical  Journal, 

"...  Oontains  in  brief  space  a  vast  amount  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  well  arranged  and  well  presented.  Nearly  every  physician  needs  just 
such  a  volume.** — Richmond  and  Louimille  Medical  Journal, 

"...  Fills  this  necessity  in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  physician  as  well  as  layman.** — American  Jour,  of  OUieiric$. 

TJwiwmum  aw  YnoxiRA,  /imm  9,  1ST8. 

OnrrLmsir :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 

Hineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Be  pleased  to  accept  my 

thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eageriy  looking  for  ever  since  I  had  the 

pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.    He  satisfied  me  that 

he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 

he  has  met  my  expectations.    Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  offered 

for  sale  at  the  principal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  com* 

mand  a  ready  sale.    Tery  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Cabkll,  M.  D. 
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WELLS. 

Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  ;  Titeir  Diagruma 

(md  Treatment. 

By  T.  SPENCER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Member  of  Ooundl  of  the  EoytX  Oollege  of  BoDgeoni  of  Eng^bmd ;  Honortiy  FeUow 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physloians  in  Ireland;  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  tbB 
Qneen^B  Household ;  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women ;  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Bodety  of  Surgery  of  Paris,  of  the  Medloal  Society  of  Pari&  and  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Sweden ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Boral  Society  of  Medical  and  Natural  Sdenee 
of  Brussels,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Pesth  and  uelsingfbrs ;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Obstetrical  Societies  of  Beriin  and  LdpKig. 

1  VOL,  8vo.  478  pp.  niutratad.  Oloth,  Prioe,  $4.00. 

In  1866  the  author  issued  a  volume  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Ovariotomy,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  and,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  4he 
Royal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society,  as  series  after  series  of  a  hundred  casefl 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  five  hundred  cases  he  embodied  the  resuHi 
in  the  present  volume,  an  entirely  new  work,  for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  them  and  useful  to  suffering  women. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  tliis  volume  in  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  its  publioation  in  New  York."  French  and  German  tranda- 
tions  are  already  in  press. 

WAGhNER 

A    Hand  -  book  of  Chemical   Tech- 

nology. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.  D., 

Profteaor  of  CSiemlaal  Technology  ftt  the  Univerdtj  of  Wortiborf. 

Tranalatad  and  edited,  from  the  eisrlith  GexmAn  edition,  with  eztensiT* 

iiddittom, 

By  WILLIAM  0R00KE8,  F.  R.  8. 

With  386  niiutratioiii.   1  voL,  8vo.   761  paget.   Cloth,  $6.00. 

Under  the  head  of  MetaUnrgio  Chemistry,  the  latert  methods  of  prepaxteff  Iron.  GohaK, 
Nickel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin,  and  their  Baits,  Blsmntl^  Zbo,  iSno  Baits,  Cad- 
mium, Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercoxy,  Platinum,  Silver,  Gold,  Manranates,  Alnminxmi.  and 
Magneslnm.  are  described.  The  yarioos  applications  of  the  Voltaic  Cnrrent  to  Eledzo-Metal- 
loivy  follow  under  this  division.  The  preparation  of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  manufacture 
of  Sulphuric  Add,  and  the  recovery  of  Salphur  ftt>m  Boda  Waste,  of  course  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  consideration  of  chemical  manuikotures.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  Mond^s  process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  applications  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Oarboa  The  manu&cture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  include  much  detail  The  Tech- 
nologv  of  Glass,  Stone-ware.  Limes,  and  Mortars,  will  present  much  of  interest  to  the  Builder 
and  l^glneer.  The  Technology  of  Vegetable  Fibres  has  been  considered  to  include  the  prep- 
aration of  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  as  well  as  Paper-making;  while  the  applications  of  VegetabM 
Products  win  be  found  to  include  Sugar-boiflng,  Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  DIstillaaon  of 
Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Bread,  the  Preparation  of  Vinegar,  the  Preservation  of  Wood,  ete. 

Dr.  Wagner  gives  much  information  in  reference  to  um  production  of  Potash  from  Sugar 
residues.  The  use  of  Baryta  Salts  is  also  ftilly  described,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  Bngar 
from  Beet-roots.  Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  etc,  the  Preparation  of  Phospho- 
rus and  Animal  Charcoal,  ore  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Products. 
The  Preparation  of  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  necessarily  required  much  space ;  while  the  flnal 
sectiona  of  the  book  have  been  devofed  to  the  Technology  of  Heating  and  Hluminatioa 
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Hand-Book  of  tbe  Histologry  aAd  Histo- 

GhemifHry  of  Man.    By  Dr.  Heiiirigh  Feit,  of  Zurich.    lUusirated  with 
600  Woodcuts. 

Clinical   Iieotures  on   Diseases  of  tbe 

KenrouB  System.    DeUvered  ftt  the  BeUerue  Hospital  Medical  Ck>Ilege,  by 
Wk.  a.  HAmcoHD,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  IC.  B.  Cross,  H.  I>. 

iLcne  ;  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment    By  L.  Ddnoah 
Bdlklit,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  Tork  Hospltd. 

A  moDOflfrmph  of  aboat  sartnty  pagw,  fflnstnted,  foondad  on  in  aDalytU  of  two  hnadred 
of  Tufona  Ibnns  of  acne. 


Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases,  for 

Students  and  Physicians.    By  Dr.  John  SnuneB. 

Diseases  of  tbe  Verves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

By  Dr.  H.  Gbibltoit  Babtian. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HEDICAL  JOVUNAL 

JAMES  B.  EUJfTEB,  M.  D.,  EdUcr. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July.    ' 


**  AmoDg  the  namarons  records  of  Medldne  and  the  collateral  sdenoes  pubUahed  In  America, 
the  above  Jonmal  occupies  a  high  position,  and  deservedly  so.^ — T9u  Lancet  (London), 

**  One  vf  the  best  medical  Jonmala,  by-the-by,  pabUshed  on  the  American  Cimttaient'^— Xon- 
don  Medical  limes  and  OazetU. 

*  A  very  high-class  Journal.*'— £<m<iofi  Medical  Mirror. 

**  The  editor  and  the  contributors  nnk  among  our  most  dlstlngalsbed  medical  men.  and  each 
number  contains  matter  that  does  honor  to  American  medical  Uteratore.** — JBoUon  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 

^*  Full  of  valaable  original  papers,  abounding  in  soientlflc  AhDity. '**-:- CAieago  Medical  lima. 

^  We  know  no  other  periodidUi  that  we  would  rather  present  as  a  specimen  of  American  BkUl 
and  intelligence  than  the  Nsw  York  Medioai.  JovvMAi^'^—FranJUin  Repository. 

Terms^  $^  per  Anniim.    Speoimen  Copies^  25  Cents. 


THE  FOPVLAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Conducted  by  Prof.  E,  L.  YOTJMAJfS. 

Each  Number  contains  128  pages,  with  numerous  Descriptive  and 

Attractive  1 1 1  ustrations. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  November. 

Termsy  $5  per  Annnmy  or  Fifty  Gents  per  Number. 

Tbb  Popvlab  Bcienox  Monthlt  wa«  started  to  promote  the  dillhsion  of  yaluable  sdentUlc 
knowledge,  in  a  readable  and  attractiTC  form,  among  all  classes  of  the  commnnitj,  and  has  thus 
fkr  met  a  want  supplied  by  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  feature  of  the  magazine  is,  that  Its  contents  are  not  what  science  wof  ten  or  more 
years  since,  but  what  it  is  to-dav,  fk«di  from  the  study,  the  laboratory,  and  the  experiment: 
clothed  in  the  language  of  the  autoora,  inyentora,  and  scientists  themselves,  which  comprise  the 
leading  minds  of  England,  France,  Oennany,  and  the  United  States.  Among  popular  articles, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Natural  Sciencb,  we  have  the  latest  thoughts  and  words  of  Iler^ 
bert  Spencer,  and  Profcpsors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  B.  A.  Pmctor.  Since  the  start,  it  has  proved 
a  gratifVing  success  to  every  friend  of  scientific  progress  and  universal  education;  and  thoae  who 
beiieyea  that  science  could  not  be  made  any  thing  but  dry  study,  an*  disappointed. 

The  press  aU  over  the  land  is  warmly  commending  It.  we  sn)^)oin  a  few  encomiums  from 
those  recently  given : 

'*  A  Journal  which  promises  to  be  of  eminent  vahie  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this 
country.'"— iNVir  York  Tribune. 

''  It  is.  beyond  oompariaon,  the  best  attempt  at  Jouraallsm  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  coos- 
try."— JSfome  Journal. 

*^The  initial  number  Is  admirably  constituted.**— JElMn<n(r  MtM, 

^  In  our  opinion,  the  right  idea  has  been  h^pUy  hit  in  the  plan  of  this  new  monthly.**— Bi^oA) 
Courier. 

''Just  the  publication  needed  at  the  present  day.**— Jfon^fvetf  Oatstts, 


New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly, $800 

New  Yoric  Medical  Jonmal  and  Appletons'  Weeklv  Journal  of  literature,  Science,  and  Art,    7  00 

Apptaftona"  Weekly  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly, -800 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Journal,      •       •       -  11  00 

Paytnenfy  in  dU  eases,  must  he  made  in  advance* 

Bemittanoes  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  check  to  the  PnbUsbers, 

JD.  A.I>jPLETOJSr  #  CO., 

549  A  551  Broadway,  New  Torh, 
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